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PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


IN  preparing  the  present  edition  of  the  "  Defence  of 
the  Eclipse  of  Faith  "  for  the  press,  I  have  omitted 
a  few  passages — more  especially  in  the  Introductory 
chapter — which  seemed  unnecessarily  to  prolong  the 
personal  part  of  the  controversy,  and  to  detain  the 
reader  from  the  great  points  in  dispute  between  my 
opponent  and  myself.  I  should  have  been  very 
well  pleased  if,  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  all 
trace  of  polemical  animosity,  I  should  hope,  has  died 
out  of  the  minds  both  of  Mr.  Newman  and  myself,  I 
could  have  proceeded  much  further  in  this  direction, 
and  confined  myself  almost  entirely  to  the  general 
topics,  which,  though  involved  with  the  personal  ar- 
gument, are,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the  last  im- 
portance and  of  enduring  interest.  But  I  found 
that  this  course  was  utterly  impracticable  without 
writing  an  entirely  new  work.  Nor  perhaps  would 
the  exclusion  of  the  personal  vindication  be  quite 
just  to  myself;  for  Mr.  Newman's  diatribe  is  not 
only  circulated  in  the  ((  Phases  "  (which  was  natural 
enough),  but  has  been  separately  published  in  the 
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shape  of  a  cheap  tract.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
pamphlet  has  not  impeded  the  sale  of  the  " Eclipse;  " 
but  it  is  a  reason  for  not  letting  the  reader  remain 
ignorant  of  the  "  Defence."  I  have,  therefore,  ac- 
ceded to  the  request  of  the  publishers,  and  the  often 
expressed  wishes  t)f  readers  of  the  "  Eclipse,"  that 
I  would  reissue  the  present  work  in  a  shape  uniform 
with  the  cheap  editions  of  the  "  Eclipse,"  and  at  a 
proportionably  diminished  price. 

In  the  two  previous  editions  of  this  "Defence," 
large  citations  —  occupying  twelve  pages  of  the  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  205-217 — were  given  from  Mr.  New- 
man's chapter  on  the  "  Moral  Perfection  of  Christ." 
This  was  done  that  I  might  not  be  again  charged 
"  with  not  quoting  enough,"  and  leet  it  should  be 
supposed  that  in  the  remarks  I  made  on  that  chapter 
.in  Section  11,  I  had  taken  any  advantage  by  insu- 
lating sentences  from  their  context.  As  these  cita- 
tions have  often  been  complained  of  by  readers  as  an 
unnecessary  "  eyesore  "  and  "  offence  "  to  them,  and 
as  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Newman  expressed  in  the 
obnoxious  chapter  are  only  too  notorious  to  the 
world,  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  print 
them  a  third  time,  and  they  are  therefore  omitted  in 
the  present  edition. 

In  the  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  Appendix  on  a 
certain  third  article,  having  reference  to  the  "  Eclipse," 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Prospective  Review,"  I 
have  made  a  slight  alteration  which  it  was  both  just 
and  pleasant  to  make.  In  the  previous  edition  a 
suspicion  was  implied  in  several  places  that  the 
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writer  of  the  said  third  article  was  the  same  with 
the  writer  of  the  second.  I  have  been  informed  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  am  glad  to  find  I  was 
mistaken.  I  have,  therefore,  erased  everything 
which  implied  such  suspicion.  My  impressions  of 
that  third  article  itself  remain  just  what  they  were, 
and  I  have  therefore  reprinted  the  animadversions 
upon  it. 

August,  1860. 
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SECTION  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

PROFESSOR  NEWMAN,  in  the  recent  edition  of  the 
"Phases,"  has  published  a  brief  "Reply"  to  "The 
Eclipse  of  Faith."  This  book,  he  tells  us,  he  should 
have  preferred  "to  pass  by  unnoticed,  only  that  its 
popularity  gives  it  a  weight  which  it  has  not  in  itself."* 
He  also  says  that  his  friends  expected  him  to  answer  it. 
"  Save  me  from  my  friends "  is  an  excellent  caution, 
which  an  author,  above  most  men,  will  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind.  It  is  almost  as  wise  in  such  a  case  to  listen  to 
one's  enemies. 

My  own  reasons  for  noticing  the  "  Reply  "  are  widely 
different;  and  one  of  them  imperative.  Mr.  Newman 
has  charged  me  with  "  stealthy  misrepresentation  and 
gross  garbling."  No  man  should  allow  himself  to  be 
so  charged  unjustly  (and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
no  controvertist  has  a  more  sincere  abhorrence  of  any 
such  practices  than  myself)  without  making  the  accu- 
sation recoil  on  his  calumniator ;  and  this  I  pledge  my- 
self to  do.  Mr.  Newman  may  rest  assured  that  I  will 

*  Phases.    Eeply,  p.  177. 
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reckon  with  him  on  all  such  points,  to  the  uttermost 
syllable. 

But  this  would  occupy  only  a  few  of  the  following 
pages ;  and  I  have  gone  a  little  further.  I  have  answered 
every  statement  of  the  least  moment  which  I  can  find 
in  Mr.  Newman's  strictures  :  nor  have  I  contented 
myself  even  with  that.  I  have  felt  tempted  to  re-state 

the  argument  of  Harrington  D ,  from  which  Mr. 

Newman  so  preposterously  infers  that  I  believe  in  an 
"wranorat  Deity";  —  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  his  in- 
explicable explanations  and  obscure  eclaircissements  of 
former  statements  respecting  the  relations  of  man's 
religious  nature  to  the  external  organon  which  develops 
it, — which  last  it  still  seems  may,  somehow,  come  from 
man,  but  cannot  come  from  God ;  —  to  offer  some  obser- 
vations on  his  new  chapter  on  the  "Moral  Perfection 
of  Christ" — strange  mistitle,  since  it  is  to  prove  His 
Moral  Imperfection;  —  and  to  give  my  young  Chris- 
tian countrymen  a  few  words  of  counsel  in  reference  to 
the  Deism  of  the  present  day.  Meantime  in  the  present 
section,  I  will  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  judging 
how  far  they  prefer  the  charity  of  the  new  spiritualism 
to  that  of  the  New  Testament,  and  how  far  they  can 
trust  the  "  free  criticism "  which  asserts  the  moral  de- 
ficiencies of  Christianity,  and  the  moral  defects  of  its 
Founder. 

Mr.  Newman  calls  his  little  chapter  a  "Reply  to  *  The 
Eclipse  of  Faith.'"  One  would  think  the  whole  book 
professed  to  be  formally  and  exclusively  directed  against 
him !  The  slightest  inspection  of  its  very  various  con- 
tents will  show  that  a  multitude  of  topics  are  taken  up 
in  which  he  has  no  concern  in  the  world ;  and  that  his 
opinions,  like  those  of  Parker,  Strauss,  and  others,  were 
introduced,  only  so  far  as  they  affected  the  particular 
topics  under  discussion.  He  is  pleased  even  to  say  that 
one  magical  "sentence,"  which  I  have  not  allowed 
"  Mr.  Fellowes  to  press,"  would  have  sufficed  "  to  crush 

the  whole  treatise  of  450  pages ! "  *     This  sentence,  so 

j 

*  Reply,  p.  199. 
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far  from  being  neglected,  Harrington  makes  (as  I  think) 
pretty  good  use  of,  only,  of  course,  in  a  very  different 
way  :  I  mention  it  here  merely  to  show  the  extravagance 
of  Mr.  Newman's  assertions,  since  at  least  half  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  with  topics  which  have  no  reference 
to  his  peculiar  speculations.  But  it  is  Mr.  Newman's 
privilege  to  speak  •hastily,  and  to  speak  largely. 

Again,  Mr.  Newman  seems  to  suppose  that  there 
was  some  special  animosity  towards  him,  in  selecting 
some  of  his  opinions  for  comment  in  "  The  Eclipse  " : 
if  so,  he  is  much  mistaken.  I  felt  none  then  :  I  may 
add,  I  feel  none  now.  I  had  nothing  in  the  world  but 
his  opinions  in  view ;  and  I  should  not  have  commented 
upon  them  at  all,  had  he  not  been  a  perfect  stranger  to 
me.  Had  he  been  either  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  nay, 
had  he  been  at  all  known  to  me,  then,  as  in  all  cases  in 
which  I  have  been  impelled  by  conscience  or  induced 
by  importunity  to  enter  into  controversy,  (which,  what- 
ever Mr.  Newman  may  think,  I  thoroughly  hate,)  I 
should  have  refrained  from  noticing  his  writings  at  all ; 
since  I  should  have  distrusted  my  own  impartiality.  It 
was  easy  to  find  others.  I  selected-  his  writings,  because 
I  thought  that  from  their  half  views  and  quarter  views, 
and  sometimes  tenth  of  quarter  views,  they  were  likely 
to  do  mischief  among  the  young.  The  "  Phases,"  in  par- 
ticular, appeared  likely  to  have  this  effect,  by  that  vola- 
tile transition  from  subject  to  subject-and  that  summary 
and  slashing  treatment  of  all,  which  characterise  that 
singular  book.  It  seemed  likely  to  leave  as  confused  an 
impression  on  the  mind  as  those  exhibitions  of  "  dis- 
solving views,"  where  we  see  mountains  and  lakes  ad- 
vancing upon  us  through  receding  cities;  rocks  and 
grottoes  obtruding  into  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral ;  and  a 
waterfall  just  tumbling  out  of  a  vanishing  turret  window. 

Mr.  Newman,  having  combined  in  his  system  the 
strangest  eccentricities  of  opinion,  seems  resolved  to  try 
whether  he  cannot  finish  by  one  or  two  practical  para- 
doxes quite  equal  to  any  of  his  theoretical ;  and  cer- 
tainly he  promises  to  be  perfectly  consistent  in  incon- 
sistency. 
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For  example  ;  he  has  said  more  in  one  chapter  in  this 
new  edition  of  the  "  Phases "  —  to  say  nothing  of  his 
"Soul,"  and  nothing  of  his  "Hebrew  Monarchy,"— to 
wound  and  shock  the  religious  feelings  of  his  countrymen 
—  to  jar  their  inmost  sense  of  all  that  is  most  sacred  — 
than  any  other  writer  of  his  day.  Yet  no  sooner  does  any 
one  proceed  to  expose  his  own  religious  system,  which 
seems  so  unreasonable  to  the  world  that  probably  not 
twenty  people  in  it  would  profess  adherence  to  it,  than 
he  looks  grave,  and  protests  against  levity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  sacred  things!  I  must  answer,  like  Pascal 
when  the  Jesuits  brought  against  him  a  similar  charge, 
that  "I  am  far  enough  from  ridiculing  sacred  things,  in 
ridiculing  such  notions."  Mr.  Newman  warns  me  with 
much  solemnity  against  thinking  that  "quGstions  per- 
taining to  God  are  advanced  by  boisterous  glee."*  I  do 
not  think  "  The  Eclipse  "  is  characterised  by  "  boisterous 
glee ; "  and  certainly  I  was  not  at  all  aware  that  the 
things  which  alone  I  have  ridiculed  —  some  of  them  ad- 
vanced by  him,  and  some  by  others,  —  deserved  to  be 
treated  with  solemnity.  For  example,  that  an  autho- 
ritative external  revelation,  which  most  people  have 
thought  possible  enough,  is  impossible,  —  that  man  is 
most  likely  born  for  a  dog's  life,  and  "  there  an  end," — 
that  there  are  great  defects  in  the  morality  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  much  imperfection  in  the  character  of 
its  Founder,  —  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  might  be  real, 
because  Christ  was  a  clairvoyant  and  mesmerist, —  that 
God  was  not  a  Person,  but  Personality  ;  —  I  say,  I  was 
not  at  all  aware  that  these  things,  and  such  as  these, 
which  alone  I  have  ridiculed,  were  questions  "  pertain- 
ing to  God,"  in  any  other  sense  than  the  wildest  hypo- 
theses in  gome  sense  "  pertain "  to  science,  and  the 
grossest  heresies  to  religion. 

Again ;  in  theory  nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
than  Mr.  Newman's  charity ;  in  practice  nothing  more 
grotesque.  He  is  full  of  fierce  anathemas  against  bigotry, 
and  declaims  most  passionately  on  behalf  of  charity  and 

*  Reply,  p.  200. 
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loving -kindness.  In  the  "Eclipse  of  Faith"  I,  with  my 
poor  "  Pagan  "  notions  of  morality  —  so  he  is  pleased  to 
consider  them,  —  carefully  abstained  from  questioning 
the  sincerity  of  his  motives;  for  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  motives  —  I  had  to  do  with  his  arguments. 
These  I  exposed,  and  sometimes  ridiculed;  I  acknow- 
lege  it  with  becoming  impenitence;  I  shall  repeat  the 
offence,  if  offence  it  be ;  and  I  am  prepared  presently  to 
justify  my  conduct.  What  course  does  Mr.  Newman 
take?  While  enjoining  charity,  deprecating  "personal 
antagonisms,"  and  talking  in  a  most  edifying  strain 
about  opening  "tlje  mind  to  truth,  and  the  heart  to 
love,"  he  indulges  in  the  most  acrimonious  imputations 
of  "  blasphemy,"  "  dishonesty,"  "  stealthy  misrepresenta- 
tions," "  gross  garbling,"  "  dealing  unscrupulously,"  and  I 
know  not  what. 

He  tells  me  in  one  place  that  unless  I  mean  what  he 
says,  I  must  mean — and  which  I  certainly  do  not  mean, 
if  he  means  what  he  seems  to  mean,  for  it  is  arrant 
nonsense,  —  that  my  words  are  "  palpably  and  inex- 
cusably dishonest ;"  that  unless  I  believe  another  equal 
piece  of  nonsense,  I  am  "  grossly  iniquitous ; "  that  in 
one  place  not  only  "spiritual  insight,  but  honesty  seems 
lacking;"  and  so  forth. 

But  all  such  things  are  a  mere  bagatelle  compared 
with  the  invectives  into  which  a  singular  error  has 
betrayed  him.  I  refer  to  the  misconception  that  the 
hero  of  the  "  eclipse  "  may  be  identified  with  the  author, 

and  that  whatever  Harrington  D meant,  /  must 

mean. 

Hastily  assuming  that  the  latter  part  of  Harrington 

D 's  argument  in  the  essay  entitled  the  "  Via  Media 

of  Deism,"  is  something  more  than  a  mere  reductio  ad 
absurdum  from  Mr.  Newman's  own  premises ;  that  it 
was  designed  to  embody  not  only  the  conclusions  to 
which  a  sceptic  might  fairly  drive  any  one  who  adopted 
those  premises,  —  not  only  the  positive  opinions  of  the 
sceptic  himself, — but  the  real  opinions  of  the  author  of 
"The  Eclipse  of  Faith;" — acting,  I  say,  on  this  ludi- 
crous misconception,  Mr.  Newman  explodes  with  a  vehe- 
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mence  which  amazed  and  amused  me  as  I  read  it.  What 
confidence,  thought  I,  can  be  reposed  in  those  powers  of 
"  free  criticism,"  in  virtue  of  which  our  author  decides 
on  an  argument  of  such  immense  sweep  and  complexity 
as  the  Truth  of  Christianity  —  constructs  the  true 
"  Hebrew  Monarchy  "  out  of  the  old  Hebrew  myths, 
and  pronounces  on  the  moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

In  truth,  I  WAS  NOT  SORRY  that  he  had  fallen  into  this 
and  other  misconceptions*  as  to  the  purport  and  design 
of  some  portions  of  the  "Eclipse  ;"for  people  will  be  apt 
to  argue  that  if  he  could  thus  err  in  his  interpretation  of 
so  humble  a  book,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  altogether 
infallible  on  the  Word  of  God.  A  few  specimens  of  the 
vehemence  with  which  he  pursues  his  phantom  will 
illustrate  at  once  the  sagacity  of  his  criticism,  and  the 
quality  of  his  charity.  I  cite  his  invectives  (such  is  their 
extravagance)  with  the  same  indifference  as  if  I  had  been 
charged  with  impaling  somebody  on  the  horns  of  the 
moon.  I  shall  here  and  there,  indeed,  interlace  the 
citations  with  a  few  words  of  my  own;  but  of  such  a 
different  temperature  from  Mr.  Newman's  red  hot  dic- 
tion, that  I  almost  fear  that  the  reader  .will  imagine 
himself  plunged  into  a  succession  of  hot  and  cold  baths ; 
or  the  curious,  tesselation  may  remind  him  of  the  lower 
regions  of  Hecla,  where,  through  the  fissures  in  the  snow 
and  ice,  ever  and  anon  creeps  into  the  cold,  clear  air,  the 
hot,  sulphureous  vapour  from  below.  .  However,  I  will 
take  care  he  shall  pass  in  safety  over  these  crevasses 
without  being  suffocated. 

The  ordinary  reader  of  "  The  Eclipse  "  will  no  doubt 
be  surprised  to  find  that  its  author,  "speaking  under  a 
"  mask,  uses  a  bold  license  of  blasphemy  against  Nature 
"and  its  God,  which  too  clearly  comes  from  the  heart  ;"f 
that  "  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  intensity  of  my  convic- 
';  tion,  that  all  nature  testifies,  with  overpowering  force, 
"  to  every  impartial  mind,  that  its  Creator  is  reckless  of 

*  Noticed  in  former  editions  of  the  "  Defence,"  but  here  omitted 
for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  preface  to  the  present  edition. 
f  Reply,  p.  194. 
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"  all  moral  considerations ! "  *  —  that  "  '  The  Eclipse  of 
"  Faith '  abounds  in  profane  insults,  which  "  Mr.  Newman 
"  does  not  see  that  anything  else  than  the  author's  own 
"heart  can  have  suggested ;"f  "that  the  author  is  una- 
"  ware  that  an  unmoral  God  is  the  very  essence  of  Pag  an- 
"  ism,"  and  "  that  this  and  nothing  else  is  what  he  is 
"  urging  oh  us  as  Christianity."  "  Oh  how  clearly  does 
"he  show,"  continues  this  master  of  "free  "(and  easy) 
"  criticism,"  "  that  in  him  it  is  hypocrisy  to  cry  Holy, 
"  holy,  holy,  to  the  Lord  of  heaven,  whose  holiness  he 
"professes  to  be  totally  unlike  all  that  man  calls  either 
"holy,  or  kind,  or  just."  J 

I  say  the  reader  must  be  surprised  at  all  this,  even 
prepared  as  he  may  be  by  acquaintance  with  Mr.  New- 
man's writings,  for  any  feats  of  logical  legerdemain.  I 
knew  indeed  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  hastily  to 
adopt  and  abandon  any  opinions,  if  he  took  but  a  half  of 
a  seventh  of  a  tenth  of  a  thirteenth  of  a  survey  of  the 
evidence ;  but  here  I  could  not  find  that  there  was  any 
survey  of  evidence  at  all. 

Mr.  Newman  had  defined  the  only  guilty  idolatry  to 
be  the  worshipping,  as  "  perfect  and  infinite  "  that  which 
we  know  to  be  finite  and  imperfect ;  by  which  lax  defi- 
nition it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there  are  ten 
idolaters  in  the  world.  He  had  also  said  that  Atheism 
may  be  .only  a  speculative  error,  which  ought  not  to 
divide  our  "hearts  from  any  man."  •  •  For  my  smiling  at 
all  this  singular  liberality,  he  says,  I  have  "caustically 
"reproved"  his  spurious  charity  "towards,  honourable 
"Pagans  and  Atheists,  who  fail  of  reaching  his  view  of 
"  truth ;  ".but  adds,  "  I  did  not  quite  contemplate  such  a 
"  case  as  that  before  me.  I  must  wait  and  learn  what 
"sort  of  charity — not  bastard  —  I  may  cherish  towards 
"  one  who  wraps  a  Pagan  heart  in  a  Christian  veil;  who 
"  scolds  down  and  .mocks  at  other  men's  piety  ;  who  con - 
"  structs  sophistical  arguments  to  leave  them  no  alterna- 
"  tive  between  his  own  Paganism,  which  is  to  them 
"  detestable,  and  an  Atheism  which  they  deprecate,  in- 

*  Keply,  p.  196.  f  Ib.  p.  180.  $  Ib.  p.  196,  197. 
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"  deed,  but  feel  far  preferable  to  degrading,  heart-dead- 
"ening  devil-worship."* 

Mr.  Newman  mistakes  vehemence  of  diction  for  energy 
of  style.  If  I  have  constructed  sophistical  arguments,  I 
presume  they  may  be  shown  to  be  so.  I  did  not  know, 
and  have  yet  to  learn,  that  I  have  scolded  down  and 
mocked  at  any  man's  piety,  by  exposing  the  errors  of 
those  new  revelations  which  begin  by  assuming  that  all 
external  "  revelations  "  are  "  impossible."  However,  in 
one  point,  Mr.  Newman  is  quite  right ;  he  must  "  wait 
and  learn,"  probably,  many  things  ;  and  certainly  charity 
towards  his  critics. 

After  speaking  of  the  ridicule  with  which  I  have 
treated  the  notion  that  men  are  in  some  danger  of  under- 
valuing this  world,  he  says,  "  But  never,  never  did  I 
"  address  such  an  exhortation  to  one  who  confesses  that 
"  he  has  no  discernment  whether  the  Author  of  Nature 
"  be  just  or  unjust,  kind  or  cruel ;  one  who  is  inwardly 
"  so  dark  that  he  cannot  possibly  have  any  religion  but 
"  what  he  receives  blindly.  Such  a  one  naturally  relishes 
"  a  joke  better  than  a  psalm,  a  sceptical  dialogue  of  Plato 
"  or  Hume  better  than  a  treatise  on  Natural  Theology, 
"  and  will  scarcely  be  so  absurd  as  to  sacrifice  what  is 
"  substantial  in  this  world  for  a  religion  which  cannot 
"penetrate  into  his  affections." f  As  to  my  uniform  pre- 
ference of  a  joke  to  a  psalm,  it  is  entirely  a  mistake ;  it 
depends  on  what  the  "joke  "  is,  and  whose  the  "  psalm." 
A  psalm  of  David,  I  hope  I  should  prefer  to  the  richest 
joke — say  one  of  Mr.  Newman's  paradoxes.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  should  probably  prefer  even  a  dull  joke  to 
a  psalm,  if  the  "  sacred  ode  "  is  to  embody  a  theology 
which  explodes  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
and  whether  expressed  in  "rhyme"  or  "unrhymed  metre." 
However,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  if  some 
worthy  Deist  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  a  specimen 
or  two  of  his  devotional  Muse.  As  to  Hume  and  poor 
Plato,  who  by  some  strange  association  of  contrast  are 
here  linked  together,  I  suppose  it  is  pretty  clear  from 

*  Reply,  p.  197.  t  !*>•  P-  197. 
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"  The  Eclipse,"  that  the  former  is  no  great  favourite  with 
me,  except  for  his  genius  ;  but  I  do  frankly  confess  that 
I  prefer  the  Phaedo  of  Plato,  with  its  twilight  hopes  of  a 
Revelation,  and  its  faint  echoes  of  immortality  from  the 
"  everlasting  hills,"  to  a  treatise  on  the  "  Soul "  which, 
denying  the  possibility  of  the  one,  augments  its  "  sor- 
rows," and  casting  doubts .  on  the  other,  quenches  its 
"  aspirations."  As  to  the  rest  of  this  passage,  I  freely 
acknowledge  to  the  world  that  I  have  many,  many  faults 
— as  many  as  Mr.  Newman,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  the  world ;  but  those  who  know  me,  I  think, 
will  allow  that  there  are  not  many  persons  who  have  less 
consulted  what  is  "substantial  in  this  world"  in  the  main- 
tenance or  retention  of  their  religious  opinions,  be  they 
right  or  wrong.  On  the  spirit  of  this  passage  I  shall 
only  add,  that  if  I  had  been  betrayed  into  saying  any 
such  thing  of  an  utter  stranger,  merely  because  he  had 
laughed  at  what  he  deemed  a  paradoxical  opinion  of  mine, 
I  should  have  thought  it  was  rather  too  late  in  the  day 
to  lecture  a  controversial  antagonist  on  the  duty  of 
"  watching  over  His  own  heart,  opening  the  mind  to 
truth,  and  the  heart  to  love  !  "* 

Indeed,  as  one  contrasts  Mr.  Newman's  loving  injunc- 
tions with  his  invectives,  one  seems  to  be  transported 
into  a  world  where  the  usual  symbols  of  emotion  are  all 
inverted,  where  men  frown  in  pure  benevolence,  and 
gnash  their  teeth  in  loving-kindness  and  charity. 

One  more  sample  of  his  style  I  must  not  withhold 
from  the  reader.  "With  Paul  and  Isaiah,  with  -ZEs- 
i  chylus  and  Cleanthes,  with  Socrates  and  Paley,  with 
'Philo  and  Swedenborg" — a  curious  collection — "I  see 
'that  a  good  God  reigns  over  all."  Did  I  ever  deny 
it  ?  One  would  think  so,  for  he  goes  on  :  "  this  author 
'  declares  ( ! )  all  the  evidence  of  facts  to  convict  my  sen- 
4  timents  as  a  gratuitous  absurdity,  yet  he  calls  himself  a 
*  Christian,  and  reviles  me  as  an  infidel."  f  It  would  be 
difficult,  I  rather  think,  to  point  out  where  I  have  re- 
viled him  at  all,  much  less  for  holding  any  such  senti- 

*  Reply,  p.  200.  t  Ib-  P-  198« 
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ment.  Whether  Mr.  Newman  reviles  me  or  not,  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  from  what  follows.  "  With  the 
"  Hebrew  psalmist  my  heart  avows  'all  thy  works  praise 
"  *  Thee,  0  God,  and  all  Thy  saints  give  thanks  unto 
"  '  Thee  ! '  My  Christian  monitor  puts  a  new  song  into 
"  my  mouth,  '  All  Thy  works  convict  Thee,  O  God,  and 
"  *  none  but  fools  can  praise  Thee  for  them.' "  *  These 
last  words  are  put  in  inverted  commas ;  but  of  course 
Mr.  Newman  does  not  intend  them  as  a  quotation;  so 
that  I  must  beg  to  say  that  the  "  new  song,"  which  is 
equally  "  without  rhyme  and  without  reason,"  is  of  his 
own  composing,  and  that  instead  of  my  putting  it  into 
his  mouth,  he  has  put  it  into  mine.  The  theology  I  am 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  Mr.  Newman  would  think  as 
execrable  as  I  do. 

Finally;  Mr.  Newman  observes,  "when  the  Bible 
"has  failed  to  develop  in  him  spiritual  insight,  why 
"  should  my  words  be  more  successful  ?  Yes,  it  is  hard 
"to  enlighten  one  who,  after  the  outward  washing  of 
"  Christian  baptism,  has  gone  back  into  the  mire  of  Pagan 
"  demonry."  f  To  the  former  part  of  the  sentence  (one 
word  altered)  I  subscribe  ;  if  the  Bible  has  indeed  failed 
to  develop  spiritual  insight,  it  is  "not  likely  that  books 
which  entirely  disown  its  authority,  its  history,  its 
miracles,  its  characteristic  doctrines,  will  be  more  effec- 
tual. As  to  my  supposed  relapse  into  a  belief  of  "  Pagan 
demonry,"  it  would  be  just  as  much  to  the  purpose  if  I 
were  to  call  Mr.  Newman  a  transcendental  curve,  or  the 
root  of  an  impossible  quantity. 

I  took  up  the  new  edition  of  "  The  Phases,"  in  which 
a  reply  to  "The  Eclipse"  was  promised,  with  some 
curiosity.  Where,  thought  I,  has  "  Faith  "  got  by  this 
time  ? :  What  is  its  "phase"  at  present  ?  Has  it  thinned 
off  to  a  yet  finer  crescent  than  it  had  at  the  end  of  the 
"last  period?"  or  has  it  returned  to  the  first  quarter? 
And  oh!  how  rejoiced  many  would  have  been  to  see  the 
faintest  symptom  that  the  cup  of  light  was  beginning  to 
fill  again — as  I  trust  we  yet  may.  But  when  I  read 

*  Reply,  p.  198.  f  Ib-  P-  20°- 
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the  preceding  remarks,  I  could  hardly  help  exclaiming, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  characters  in  Carleton's  Tales, 
*'  Surely  now,  there  is  nothing  to  Ibe  seen  at  all  barring 
the  dark  side  of  the  luminary,  which  is  at  present  invi- 
sible by  reason  of  the  *  Eclipse.'" 

As  Mr.  Newman  seems  to  suppose  that  I  must  be  of 
Harrington's  opinions,  and  as  he  supposes  that  Harring- 
ton is  unsettled  as  to  whether  there  be  a  personal 
God*  —  though  the  contrary,  I  suppose,  is  manifest 
enough  to  every  ordinary  reader  f  — it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Mr.  Newman  thinks  me  an  Atheist  in  disguise, 
or  the  undisguised .."  Pagan,"  he  generally  represents 
me.  But,  at  all  events,  he  doubts  my  being  a  Christian ; 
for  when  he  speaks  of  his  "  Christian  "  opponent  he  has, 
in  two  places,  after,  the  word  ."  Christian  "  placed  an  elo- 
quent note  of  interrogation  ;  a  device  by  which .  thrifty 
wits,  who  feel  they,  must  economise  sarcasm,  may  cheaply 
express  it  at  the  printer's  expense.  At  other  times  Mr. 
Newman  is  apparently  pleased  to  think  it  possible  I  may 
be  a  Christian,  and  to  speak  on  that  hypothesis.  '  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  I  cannot.be  both.  As  Sir  Boyle  Roche 
said,  "No  man  can  be  in  two. places  at  once,  except  he 
be  a  bird."  In  like  manner,  I  presume  that  either  I  am 
or  am  not  a  Christian.  Many  men  in  the  present  day 
have  .instructed  us,  indeed,  that,  the  mutations  of  the 
human  mind  may  be  very  sudden,  but  still  they  require 
some  interval ;  and  whatever  the  rapidity  of  the  changes, 
a  man  would  be  troubled,  I  imagine,  to  be  absolutely  two 
things  at  once. 

So  extraordinary  is  this  misinterpretation  of  my  sen- 
timents, that  some  of  my  ..friends  have  said,  "  Is  the 
supposition  that  you  are  a  .believer  in  an  .'immoral 
deity '  really  a  misconception  ?  Is  it  not  rather  an 
evasion  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  encountering  Harring- 
ton D 's  argument  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  to  every 

impartial  reader  that  the  argument  of  Harrington 
expressed  nothing  dogmatically,  but  was  simply  a 

*  Keply,  p.  192. 

f  See  his  express  avowal;  Eclipse,  p.  163. 


deduction  from  Mr.  Newman's  own  premises?  He 
merely  affirmed  that  if  he  adopted  Mr.  Newman's  crite- 
rion of  what  we  are  to  believe  of  God,  he  must  reject 
-many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  —  not  all,  nor 
the  greater  part  —  but  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  as  God's  work,  just  as  Mr.  Newman  does 
many  of  the  statements  of  what  God  has  done,  as  given 
in  his  word,  and  thus  become  at  last  a  Manicheist,  or,  if 
he  could  not  become  that,  an  atheist,  or  else  remain  a 
sceptic  ?  And  further,  that  supposing  Mr.  Newman's 
theory  of  the  origin  and  destination  of  man  true,  it 
increased  the  difficulty  a  thousand  fold,  and  would 
really  involve  the  conception  of  what  Mr.  Newman  calls 
an  wwmoral  deity  ?  Is  not  all  this  plain  ?  Can  it  be  a 
misconception  ?  "  For  myself  I  have  taken  Mr.  New- 
man's part.  I  have  said,  "  Let  us  in  charity  suppose  it 
a  misconception  at  all  events;  for  if  we  suppose  it  a 
wilful  perversion,  will  that  make  the  case  any  better? 
It  is  not  only  the  more  charitable  hypothesis,  but 
Mr.  Newman's  precipitancy  of  logic  is  such  as  to 
render  it  as  easy  for  him  as  for  any  man  thus  to  turn 
things  topsy  turvy.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  it  is  much 
more  easy  for  Mr.  Newman,  instead  of  dissolving  the 
connection  between  the  premises  and  conclusion,  and 
clearly  showing  that  his  premises  do  not  lead  to  that 
conclusion,  to  represent  Harrington  as  not  reasoning 
on  Mr.  Newman's  premises  at  all,  and  then  to  turn 
round  and  say,  '  Well,  if  you  believe  in  a  God,  reckless 
of  all  moral  considerations,  how  can  any  Bible  have 
any  authority  ?  ' '  Yet  (I  argued  with  my  friends),  the 
very  extravagance  of  the  supposition  is  sufficient  to 
allow  us  to  suppose  it  a  misconception,  however  enor- 
mous. "  For  tell  me,"  said  I  to  one,  "  did  you  ever  hear 
of  anybody  who  thought  that  the  author  of '  The  Eclipse 
of  Faith'  proclaimed  his  own  inability  to  see  anything 
but  blackness  of  darkness  in  the  real  known  undeniable 
works  of  God?"*  "Not  a  soul,"  said  he;  "I  have 
indeed  heard  of  one  man  in  the  country,  who,  happening 

*  lleply,  p.  198. 
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to  plump  down  in  the  middle  of  Harrington's  disquisi- 
tion, knew  not  what  to  make  of  it."  "Well,"  said  I, 
"  that  is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Newman,  for  he  has 
not  '  plumped  down '  into  the  middle  of  Harrington's 
speech,  but  has  evidently  read  the  book  all  through. 
However,  I  will  throw  him  in,  though  I  protest  it  is 
unfair,  since  he  had  only  read  a  portion.  This  old  gen- 
tleman, then,  shall  be  one ;  and  Mr.  Newman,  that  is 
two.  But,  at  all  events,  besides  these  two,  I  never  heard 
of  any  one  who  concluded  that  I  was  a  believer  in  an 
wrcmoral  deity."* 

But  though  on  the  principle  on  which  I  have  acted  in 
"The  Eclipse"  and  shall  now,  of  not  imputing  ill 
motives  to  Mr.  Newman, — into  which  I  shall  not  be 
seduced  by  the  example  which  he  has  set  me,  — I  say, 
though  on  that  principle  I  shall  call  his  gross  miscon- 
ception, a  misconception,  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  was  aided  by  the  unconscious  instinct  of  self- 
preservation ; — for  "Instinct,"  as  Falstaff  says,  "is  a 
great  matter." 

But  the  reader  will  perhaps  say ;  "  Well,  but  suppose 
Harrington  did  believe  in  an  wwmoral  deity — which  he 
did  not — what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  has  the 
Author  of  «  The  Eclipse  of  Faith '  to  do  with  it  ?  "  Why 
it  seems  quite  sufficient  for  Mr.  Newman  to  reason  thus : 
"Harrington  believed  so  and  so,  and  therefore,  the  Author 
believes  so  and  so."  If  you  look,  gentle  reader,  you  will 
see  that  he  argues  it  must  be  so  from  the  vehemence  of 
the  argument !  "  The  bold  dogmatism  of  the  sceptic  is 
"  endorsed  and  confirmed  by  the  Author.  Indeed,  were 
"  it  not  so,  the  elaborate  and  vehement  argument  would 
"  be  obviously  ridiculous ;  but  he  means  it  to  be  cogent, 
"  and  avows  that  it  is."  f  Of  course  Harrington  avowed 

*  Since  these  passages  were  written,  I  find  that  a  writer  in  the 
Prospective  Review  also  expresses  doubts.  This  completes  the 
critical  triumvirate.  I  shall  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  him  by  and 
by.  The  differences,  however,  are  refined  and  exquisite.  While 
Mr.  Newman  seems  inclined  to  think  me  a  Pagan  on  the  whole, 
this  writer  seems  rather  to  think  me  possibly  an  Atheist  !  "  Risum 
teneatis,  amici?" 

f  Reply,  p.  193. 
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and  /avow  it  is  cogent  against  Mr.  Newman  and  on  Mr. 
Newman's  principles.  But  did  mortal  man  ever  hear  of 
such  criticism  ?  "  It  must  be  so  from  the  vehemence  of 
the  argument ! "  That  is,  if  a  character  is  naturally  and 
dramatically  represented  (and  Harrington  is  expressly 
said  to  be  most  impatient  at  the  shallow  theories  which 
are  offered  in  lieu  of  his  early  faith),  the  biographer  or 
the  novelist  must  resemble  the  subject  of  his  memoir  or 
the  character  he  depicts.  Shakspeare  himself,  then,  I 
suppose,  must  have  been  of  all  men's  characters  and  sen- 
timents, for  he  could  represent  them  all;  and  poor  Walter 
Scott  must  have  been  "  half  Dutchman  and  half  devil," 
because  he  describes  Dirk  Hatteraick  as  being  so  !  Mr. 
James  Martineau  doubts  (as  he  well  may)  Mr.  Newman's 
aptitudes  for  that  "higher  moral  criticism"  necessary  to 
judge  rightly  the  character  of  Christ.  Such  curious 
preconceptions  as  those  just  mentioned,  adopted  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  and  vehemently  acted  on  through- 
out his  tirade,  are  enough  to  make  one  doubt  whether 
criticism  be  his  vocation  at  all.  But  I  will  say  no  more 
on  Harrington's  argument  here  ;  in  the  next  section  I 
will  distinctly  show  in  what  sense  I  "endorse  and  confirm 
it,"  with  a  challenge  to  any  worthy  Deist  to  reply  to  it 
on  Mr.  Newman's  behalf,  since  it  is  plain  that  he  himself 
declines  it. 

I  imagine,  as  people  read  the  very  acrimonious  and 
vehement  charges  against  the  Author  of  "  The  Eclipse," 
that  they  will  say,  "  We  had  better  have  the  old-fashioned 
"  Christian  charity  than  this  new-coined  liberality  of  the 
"  *  spiritual  Deism.' "  Or  is  it  Mr.  Newman's  pleasure  to 
suppose  that  the  principle  of  the  "  Division  of  Labour  " 
applies  to  moral  science  as  well  as  to  political  economy, 
and  that  while  it  is  one  man's  province  to  preach  charity, 
it  is  another  man's  duty  to  practise  it  ?  I  wonder  whether 
that  is  true  of  the  "Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity"  of 
"  Spiritualism,"  which  is  true  of  the  same  graces  in 
Christianity.  "And  now  abideth  Faith,  Hope,  Charity 
"« — but  the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity."  If  so,  surely 
the  two  former  must  be  vanishing  quantities. 

I  would  also  beseech  Mr.  Newman  to  consider  how 
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unbecoming  in  the  estimation  of  his  "  very  insolent  and 
"  dictatorial  critics,"  as  he  terms  them,  is  that  intense 
positivity  which  characterises  both  his  assertion  of  his 
own  opinions,  and  the  imputation  of  evil  motives  to  his 
opponents.  They  will  say  that  one  who  has  experienced 
so  many  changes  of  opinion  himself  should  learn  at  least 
caution  and  forbearance.  Dogmatism,  in  conjunction 
with  perpetual  vacillation,  should  be  left  to  him  of  whom 
our  great  satirist  said  so  bitterly  : — 

"  Stiff  in  opinions, —  always  in  the  wrong, — 
And  everything  by  fits,  and  nothing  long." 

I  think,  also,  people  will  be  apt  to  say,  "  Here  is  a 
gentleman  who  sees  the  imperfections  of  New  Testa- 
ment morality;  who  is  afraid  lest  the  consciences  of 
men  should  be  depressed  to  the  'Biblical  Standard;' 
who  points  out  the  many  and  grievous  imperfections 
in  the  character  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  who  has 
himself  lighted  on  'a  fixed  moral  basis,  which  he  will 
not  allow  to  be  tampered  with  by  authority  or  miracle/ 
who  inculcates  the  duty  of  '  opening  the  heart  to  love, 
and  the  mind  to  truth!'  Having  reached  this  van- 
tage ground,  looking  down  with  serene  compassion  on 
us  '  puir  blinded  mortals,'  we  naturally  expect  from 
him  great  patience,  and  magnanimity,  and  self-control, 
and  must  begin  to  doubt,  from  his  acrimony  and  petu- 
lance, whether  his  system  can  be  the  complement  of  a 
defective  Christianity  ! "  —  They  will  think  they  had 
better  have  the  New  Testament,  with  all  its  claims  to 
"  authority,"  than  a  teacher  who,  professedly  renouncing 
authority,  is  more  impatient  at  his  opinions  being  ques- 
tioned than  if  he  really  had  it.  We  are  all  in  great 
trepidation,  we  can  assure  him,  for  the  honour  of  the 
"  fixed  moral  basis  ;"  and,  if  he  goes  on  so,  predict  that 
the  obstinate  world  will  resolutely  shut  its  eyes  against 
the  new  light  that  has  visited  it ! 

I  cannot  affect  to  be  surprised  at  the  misconceptions 
of  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith  "  into  which  Mr.  Newman  has 
fallen,  when  I  turn  to  his  chapter  on  the  "  Moral  Per- 
fection of  Christ,"  If  Mr.  Newman  can  so  construe 
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fact  and  narrative  as  to  charge  our  Lord  with  a 
"  vain  conceit  of  cleverness  "  and  "  blundering  self-suffi- 
ciency "  in  his  answer  to  the  Pharisees  concerning  the 
tribute  money ;  with  "  arrogance  and  error  combined  " 
in  other  cases ;  with  "  vacillation  and  pretension ;  " 
with  "  egregious  vanity  "  and  "  moral  unsoundness  ;  " 
with  guiltily  provoking  the  rulers,  by  virulent  invec- 
tives, to  slay  him,  because  he  had  resolved  on  suicide  in 
order  to  escape  the  alternative  of  becoming  an  impostor 
or  renouncing  his  Messiahship,  —  I  need  not  wonder  at 
any  vagaries  into  which  such  logic  may  wander,  or  at  any 
invectives  which  such  erroneous  criticism  may  prompt. 
"  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master ;  it  is  sufficient " 
—  how  much  more  than  sufficient  —  "  that  he  be  as  his 
master." 

The  reader  will  perhaps  say,  "Is  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Newman  can  have  said  all  this  ?  Will  the  world 
believe  that  you  are  not  misrepresenting  him,  as  he 
says  you  and  so  many  more  of  his  critics  have  done,  by 
not  quoting  enough  to  indicate  his  meaning  ?  "  This  is 
Mr.  Newman's  continual  complaint.  On  some  points 
it  might  be  difficult  to  say  how  much  must  be  quoted 
in  order  to  explain  Mr.  Newman's  meaning ;  a  good 
deal  more,  I  fancy,  than  Mr.  Newman  has  ever  written 
or  is  ever  likely  to  write.  But,  in  the  present  case, 
the  reader  may  rest  content:  Mr.  Newman  has  ex- 
pressed his  meaning  plainly  enough  ;  and  in  the  section 
in  which  I  shall  briefly  examine  this  matter,  I  will  make 
citations  distinct  and  ample  enough  to  enable  the  world 
to  form  a  complete  notion  of  the  powers  of  "  free  criti- 
cism" which  Mr.  Newman  brings  to  bear  upon  the  Gospel 
narrative  and  on  the  character  of  Christ !  I  am  so  far 
from  being  afraid  of  his  chapter  "on  the  Moral  Perfec- 
tion of  Christ "  doing  any  injury  to  Christianity,  that  I 
am  persuaded  there  are  few  of  its  advocates  who  could 
do  more  for  it  by  their  defence  than  such  an  assailant  by 
his  attacks ;  and  that  if  infidelity  could  be  ruined,  such 
imprudencies  would  go  far  to  ruin  it.  Mr.  Newman 
wonders  at  the  popularity  of  "  The  Eclipse,"  and  asks, 
"  What  must  be  the  destitution  of  the  Christian  cause 
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before  it  could  welcome  such  an  ally  ?  "  *  I  acknowledge, 
with  profound  conviction  and  undissembled  sincerity, 
that  the  book  is  infinitely  unworthy  of  my  theme.  But 
I  cannot  retort  this  sarcasm  ;  I  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Newman's  book,  with  its  new  chapter  on  the  Perfection 
of  Christ,  is  infinitely  worthy  of  Infidelity. 

Still,  I  repeat,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  Mr.  Newman 
falling  into  such  flagrant  errors  respecting  so  simple  a 
book  as  "  The  Eclipse ; "  errors  which  resemble  those  of 
certain  disciples  of  Strauss,  who,  on  the  strength  of  their 
infallible  canons  of  criticism,  pronounced  the  "  Amber 
Witch"  no  fiction,  but  veritable  history.  I  am  rejoiced 
both  on  general  and  on  special  grounds ;  on  general 
grounds,  for  it  shows  us  that  this  confident  criticism, 
which  is  so  sagacious  in  dealing  with  ancient  documents, 

—  which  can  tell  us  by  internal  evidence  just  where  an 
interpolation  begins  and  ends,  —  how  many  chapters  and 
verses  of  the  Acts  are  genuine  and  how  many  not, — that 
so  much  is  written  by  the  true  Isaiah  and  so  much  by 
the  Pseudo-Is&i&h, —  is  no  sooner  compelled  to  deal  with 
a  practical  test  than  it  falls  into  the  most  enormous  mis- 
takes.    And  I  am  rejoiced  on  special  grounds ;  because 
it  shows  me  that,  even  in  the  strange  chapter   on  the 
"Moral   Perfection"    of  Christ,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
form  so  painful  an  opinion  of  the  critic  as  it  would  be 
otherwise  difficult  to  avoid  forming. 

It  does  astound  me,  I  confess,  beyond  all  measure, 
that  Mr.  Newman  can  read  the  New  Testament  with 
such  eyes,  and  rest  content  with  such  criticism  on  that 
"Bright  Excellence,"  which  has  in  general  disarmed 
hostility,  even  where  the  mind  has  been  unfriendly  to 
Christianity  itself; — on  which  so  many  millions  of  minds 
have  dwelt  with  unmingled  love  and  veneration.  If 
only  a  picture,  still  it  is  a  picture  with  which  no  history 
nor  fiction  besides  furnishes  us  ;  in  which  Power  and 
Wisdom — usually  the  exclusive  gods  of  man's  idolatry 

—  are  for  once  subordinated  to  perfect  Love.     It  is  the 
picture  of  one  gentle  towards  th^  infirmities  and  follies 


*  Phases,  p.  200. 
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of  man,  patient  with  his  waywardness,  lovingly  forgetful 
of  his  wrongs  ;  of  one — and  oh  !  how  beautiful,  if  only  a 
fable! — who  never  broke  "the  bruised  reed,"  who  came 
"to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  give  deliverance 
to  the  captive,"  to  welcome  penitence  to  his  feet,  and  to 
offer  the  "  weary  rest ; "  of  one  who  sided  unchangeably 
with  weakness  and  suffering  against  strong-handed 
oppression,  whose  patience  was  proof  against  every 
insult  to  himself,  and  whose  indignation  never  gleamed 
forth  but  twice,  and  was  then  only  extorted  by  that 
comprehensive  sympathy  with  humanity,  which  was  the 
burden  and  the  passion  of  his  existence;  once  when, 
mingled  with  grief,  it  shot  a  momentary  flash  on  the 
censorious  hypocrites  who  grudged  and  murmured  at 
his  mercy  to  the  wretched ;  and  once  when  it  gathered 
in  thunderclouds,  and  launched  its  vivid  bolts  over  the 
guilty  abodes  of  those  who  had  perverted  every  law, 
divine  and  human,  to  the  purpose  of  oppressing  and 
grinding  their  fellow-creatures,  who  "  for  a  pretence 
made  long  prayers,"  "  devoured  widows'  houses,"  "  took 
away  the  key  of  knowledge,"  "  sat  in  Moses'  seat "  and 
made  it  the  Devil's  throne.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  picture 
of  one  whose  whole  life  was  one  long  yearning  agony 
of  sympathy  with  the  guilt  and  sorrows  of  humanity, 

and  whose  death !  ah !  how  strange !  how  passing 

strange  it  is,  that  any  should  have  an  ungentle  word 
to  say  of  Him,  even  though  only  a  picture.  Is  it  not 
a  picture  which,  if  the  original  never  existed,  we  should 
long  to  see  realised  ?  —  one  from  which  we  should  turn 
away,  after  long  and  entranced  contemplation,  and  sigh- 
ing say,— 

"  Oh,  that  those  lips  had  language  !  " 

And,  in  general,  to  do  human  nature  justice,  —  yes, 
even  unbelieving  human  nature, — it  has  not  been  insen- 
sible to  the  claims  which  that  portrait  has  on  human 
veneration.  The  "  grim  feature  "  of  Infidelity  has  gene- 
rally relaxed  when  it  has  looked  at  Him.  Those  whose 
foul  breath  has  sullied  every  mirror  which  reflected  any 
meaner  excellence,  have  generally  spared  that.  Once  or 
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twice  in  a  century,  indeed,  some  one  or  two  have 
appeared,  animated  by  such  intense  envy  of  greatness, 
or  such  pure  hatred  of  goodness,  that  they  have  not 
spared  even  the  character  of  Christ.  They  have  been 
inspired  by  such  a  gratuitous  malignity,  that  one  almost 
feels  that  if  they  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Judas  they 
would  have  done  the  traitor's  office  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
and  spared  the  too  happy  Pharisees  their  thirty  pieces 
of  silver. 

I  rejoice  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  class  Mr.  Newman 
in  this  small  category.  I  see  in  his  "  Hebrew  Monarchy," 
in  his  chapter  on  the  "  Perfection  of  Christ,"  -r-  /  know 
by  my  own  experience  in  his  outrageous  mistakes  in  rela- 
tion to  "The  Eclipse  of  Faith," — that  he  can  misread 
evidence  which  appears  clear  enough  to  the  eyes  of  other 
men,  and  weigh  it  in  analytic  balances  which  set  their 
notions  of  probability  utterly  at  defiance. 

And  now  for  a  word  or  two  of  defence  of  my  method 
of  controversy  in  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith."  I  have  said 
I  have  not  imputed  motives  ;  I  did  not  before,  and  shall 
not .  do  it  now :  nor  will  I  enter  into  the  question  of 
moral  dispositions  at  all.  Each  man  must  be  judged  in 
that  matter  by  the  only  equitable  Judge.*  But  beyond 

*  Mr.  Newman,  while  so  earnestly  deprecating  controversial  inde- 
corum and  inculcating  "  charity,"  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  cha- 
racter of  many  parts  of  his  own  publications.  Does  he  think  it  can 
be  pleasant  to  the  "  Irish  Clergyman  "  to  be  so  characterised  that  few 
who  know  anything  of  him  can  miss  him,  and  yet  be  told  that  it 
was  said  he  had  been  mistaken  for  a  beggar  in  Dublin,  and  had  been 
offered  a  halfpenny  under  that  impression?  Does  he  think  it  can  be 
pleasant  to  Dr.  Henderson  (Phases,  p.  127,  Sec.  Ed.  p.  78) — one 
of  the  most  venerable  and  conscientious  men  of  our  time, —  to  be  told 
in  print  that  Mr.  Newman's  friend,  John  Sterling,  had  flippantly 
said, —  that  "  Mark  was  probably  inspired,  because  he  was  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Peter,  and  because  Dr.  Henderson  would  be  reviled  by 
other  Dissenters  if  he  doubted  it  ?  "  Does  he  know  what  that  insult 
both  to  Dr.  Henderson  and  to  his  religious  contemporaries  means? 
That  it  imputes  to  both  the  most  unworthy  motives,  and  the  vilest 
conduct  ?  Does  Mr.  Newman  .think  that,  in  similar  style,  he  is  to 
be  allowed  to  ride  over  all  his  critics,  as  "  very  insolent  and  dicta- 
torial ;  "  imputing  "dishonesty  "  to  some,  wilful  "  misrepresentation  " 
to  others,  and  "  gross  garbling  "  to  almost  everybody  that  touches 
C2 
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that  I  will  not  go,  for  Mr.  Newman  or  any  man.  Living 
in  a  free  country,  and  with  a  free  press,  where  all 
opinions  are  daily  sifted,  and  if  thought  ridiculous,  ridi- 
culed, I  will  never  surrender  an  iota  of  the  privilege  I 
freely  concede  to  others.  Least  of  all,  will  I  surrender 
it  to  one  who  treats  unceremoniously  what  his  fellow-men 
hold  most  sacred  ;  who,  by  denying  the  very  possibility 
of  an  external  revelation,  advertises  me  that  his  religious 
opinions  are  of  private  origination;  who  cannot  get  more 
than  a  very  few  to  coincide  with  them,  and  who  has 
surely  passed  through  changes  enough  himself  to  make 
him  indulgent  towards  others  who  freely  canvass  his  own 
opinions.  On  those  opinions,  expressed  in  his  books,  I 
have  commented  without  hesitation.  I  freely  confess  it; 
and  that  I  will  ever  do  so  in  reference  to  any  opinions 
expressed  by  mortal  man,  let  his  pretensions  be  what 
they  may,  let  his  resentment  be  what  it  will.  Every  one 
who  publishes  his  opinions  to  the  world  in  a  free  country 
must  lay  his  account  with  such  sifting  ;  it  is  a  right 
which,  as  I  have  said,  I  yield  to  others  ;  it  is  one  I  will 
never  surrender  for  myself.  Further,  if  I  believe 
opinions,  as  I  do  many  of  those  of  Mr.  Newman,  to  be 
not  only  false  but  pernicious,  I  will  spare  neither  argument 

him  ?  I  tell  him  plainly  I  know  of  no  writer  who  so  largely  exacts 
the  tributes  of  charity  ;  none  who  repays  them  less. 

He  should  remember,  in  charging  his  opponents  with  unworthy 
motives  in  defending  any  opinions  he  once  held,  how  easy  it  would 
"be  for  them  to  retort  upon  him.  The  opinions  he  now  impugns,  he 
once  held  and  defended  ;  and  the  fragments  of  the  theories  he  has 
rejected  strew  the  whole  way  through  the  "Phases,"  like  the  baggage 
of  a  flying  army.  Did  he  not  once  believe  Mark  inspired  ?  Did  he 
not  once  hold  the  Bible  all  true,  which  he  says  can  only  be  defended 
by  the  "crooked"  and  immoral  subterfuges  which  he  charges  on 
what  he  calls  Bibliolatry  ?  Did  it  never  occur  to  him  that  his  op- 

Cents  might  ask  him,  on  his  so  lightly  charging  them  with  "  dis- 
esty  "  for  still  holding  what  he  once  held,  -  "  Pray,  Mr.  Newman, 
will  you  answer  us  this  plain  question  ?  Were  you  *  honest '  or 
'  dishonest '  when  you  held  the  views  which  you  now  reject  ?  If 
honest,  is  it  impossible  for  you  to  imagine  that  those  who  still  hold 
what  you  once  held,  may  be  honest  too?  If  dishonest — which  we 
are  far  from  believing, —  are  you  precisely  the  person  to  impute  to 
us  *  dishonesty  ? '  Or,  lastly,  are  you  alone  honest,  110  matter  what 
you  accept  or  what  you  reject?  " 
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nor  ridicule  to  make  them  appear  so  to  others.  In  a 
contest  for  truth  —  and  I  believe  that  this  controversy- 
has  to  do  with  vital  truth,  —  truth  in  which  the  best 
interests  of  our  children,  of  our  country,  of  our  species, 
is  involved,  —  it  is  unmanly  to  flinch.  I  will  use  every 
weapon,  whether  of  argument  or  ridicule,  which  God 
has  given  me,  and  I  will  strike  home  wherever  my  ad- 
versary leaves  a  rivet  open  in  his  armour.  It  is  a  false 
charity  to  act  otherwise.  Charity  to  each  other  as  much 
as  Mr.  Newman  will,  and,  indeed,  rather  more  than  in 
his  present  mood  he  seems  disposed  to  exercise ;  but  to 
opinions,  if  we  deem  them  false,  none.  In  argument.,  as 
Socrates  says,  it  becomes  neither  party  to  ask  for  or  to 
receive  quarter ;  and  that  quarter,  which  I  disdain  to 
ask,  let  my  opponent  be  assured  I  will  never  give. 

But  ridicule  ?  it  will  be  said.  Yes  ;  and  ridicule  too, 
if  motives  be  untouched. 

It  is  a  sword,  I  know,  which  cuts  both  ways ;  but  it  is 
never  so  keen  as  when  truth  whets  it.  God  is  my 
witness,  that  so  far  from  invoking  fire  from  heaven  to 
injure  an  opponent,  I  would  not  scorch  one  hair  of  his 
head;  but  as  for  his  opinions,  if  I  believe  them  pernicious 
to  mankind,  I  should  be,  in  my  judgment,  a  traitor  and 
renegade  to  truth  and  conscience,  if  I  did  not  tax  every 
energy  of  my  nature  to  make  them  appear  so  to  others. 
This  cannot  be  done,  as  Mr.  Newman  himself  says  in  his 
preface  to  the  new  edition  of  "  The  Hebrew  Monarchy," 
without  giving  offence.  But,  as  he  truly  says,  it  must 
be  done  ;  and  I  accept  and  concede  the  equal  terms.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  pleasant,  if,  in  performing  this  friendly 
office  for  one  another,  men  could  find  out  some  moral 
chloroform  which  might  steep  in  painless  slumber  a  too 
sensitive  vanity,  while  some  huge  fungous  growth  was 
being  dissected  out.  But  this  cannot  be  ;  and  the  scalpel 
must  proceed.  As  for  my  opinions,  if  they  be  false,  I 
yield  them  up  freely  to  whoever  will  show  them  to  be  so. 
Let  him,  if  he  can,  launch  against  them  bolts  compacted 
out  of  all  the  subtlest  elements  of  mind,  and  pour  out 
upon  them  argument,  fancy,  wit,  sarcasm,  passion,  in  a 
stream  of  living  fire,  "  till  they  be  consumed."  Charity 
c3 
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to  men,  I  again  say,  as  much  as  any  man  will ;  but  as  to 
that  hateful  indifferentism  which  is  so  rife  in  our  day, 
and  which  threatens  to  be  our  plague,  it  is  equally  an 
insult  to  the  claims  of  truth,  and  a  mockery  of  the  claims 
of  charity.  Charity  is  exercised  in  spite  of  differences, 
manfully  stated  and  avowed.* 

"  But  will  not  the  employment  of  ridicule  against  the 
opponents  of  Christianity  lead  them  to  use  the  same 
weapon?"  I  imagine  some  good  timid  Christian  to  say. 
I  answer,  —  And  have  they  ever  spared  it,  dear  simple 
soul  ?  Will  your  not  using  it  prevent  their  abusing  it  ? 
Will  your  throwing  away  the  arrow  prevent  their  trans- 
fixing you  with  theirs  ?  Is  not  the  shield  of  Christianity 
stuck  full  of  those  shafts  ?  '  From  Lucian  to  Voltaire,  the 
whole  literature  of  infidelity  shows  what  sort  of  "  recipro- 
city" forbearance  is  likely  to  meet  with.  Your  enemies 
have  tried  the  weapon,  and  it  has  been  in  vain  ;  you  may 
see  that  somehow  it  does  not  prevail.  Nay,  take  heart, 

*  Here  is  Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  for  example,  telling  us,  in  a  recent 
publication,  "  that  many  a  philosopher  has  seemed  without  religion, 
even  to  a  careful  observer;  sometimes  has  passed  for  an  atheist. 
Some  of  them  have  to  themselves  seemed  without  any  religion,  and 
have  denied  that  there  was  any  God;  but  all  the  while  their  nature 
was  truer  than  their  will  ....  They  had  the  intellectual  love  of 

God,  though  they  knew  it  not;  though  they  denied  it These 

philosophers,  with  the  mere  love  of  truth,  and  yet  a  scorn  of  the 
name  of  God,  understand  many  things,  perhaps  not  known  to  com- 
mon men ;  but  this  portion  of  their  nature  has  yet  escaped  their  eye, 
—  they  have  not  made  an  exact  and  exhaustive  inventory  of  the 
facts  of  their  own  nature.  Such  men  have  unconsciously  much  of 
the  intellectual  part  of  piety." — Ten  Sermons  on  Religion,  p..  10. 

No  wonder  that  he  finds  all  meaner  differences  swallowed  up  and 
absorbed  in  this  "  unconscious  piety,"  and  thinks  that  a  Buddhist, 
or  a  Fetichist,  or  even  a  man  whose  "  hands  are  smeared  over  with 
the  blood  of  human  sacrifices,"  may  be  all  in  a  fair  way  enough. 
And  this  insipid  broth,  into  which  all  conceivable  opinions  are  shred, 
so  as  to  become  undistinguishabie,  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  con- 
coction of,  true  charity ;  that  is,  charity  is  to  be  exercised  when 
there  is  no  longer  room  for  any  ! 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  this  latitudinarian  charity  is  apt  to  dege- 
nerate into  a  curious  sort  of  bigotry.  It  is  always  vehement  enough 
against  any  opinions  that  imply  that  opinions  are  of  any  importance, 
or  indeed  against  any  opinion  except  the  opinion  that  no  opinions 
are  of  any. 
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man  ;  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  indomitable 
energy,  the  vital  power  of  your  religion,  as  striking  as 
its  resistance  to  persecution  itself,  is  its  invulnerability  to 
ridicule.  Though  Shaftesbury  was  wrong,  in  saying  that 
ridicule  was  the  test  of  truth,  it  is  usually  impossible  for 
error  long  to  stand  against  it;  nor  is  there  another 
historical  religion  on  earth  that  could  endure  the  ridicule 
poured  upon  Christianity,  if  poured  upon  it  (as  is  the 
case  with  the  ridicule  the  Gospel  has  encountered)  by 
men  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  it.  If  Christianity 
could  have  been  laughed  out  of  existence,  she  would 
have  ceased  to  breathe  long  ago.  We  have  but  to  look 
into  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  satirists 
to  see  how  little  the  ancient  mythologies  would  have 
stood  against  such  weapons.  Jupiter,  with  all  his  thun- 
derbolts, could  not  have  resisted  the  raillery  of  Plato  and 
Cicero ;  and  all  the  shafts  of  Apollo  would  be  of  no  avail 
before  those  of  Aristophanes  and  Lucian. 

If  you  have,  as  you  believe,  Truth  on  your  side,  you 
will  do  well  and  wisely  not  wholly  to  cast  aside  a  weapon, 
which  has  not  been  and  will  not  be  used  the  less  against 
you  for  your  rejecting  it,  and  which  Truth  always,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  can  wield  more  powerfully  than 
Error.  As  to  the  legitimacy  of  its  occasional  use  against 
solemn  "  follies  "  and  would-be  sacred  "  impieties,"  read 
Pascal's  immortal  Eleventh  Letter ;  if  that  does  not  con- 
vince you,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

But  surely  it  is  the  drollest  of  all  drolleries  to  hear  our 
modern  infidelity  affecting  a  Puritan  prudery  in  the 
treatment  of  religious  subjects ;  to  see  its  face  glistening 
with  spiritual  onction ;  its  mystic  eloquence  garnished 
with  terms  of  Scripture,  taken  in  an  esoteric  sense, 
and  poor  Paul  and  Peter  quoted  to  avouch  what  they 
never  dreamed  of.  Assuredly  this  solemnity  of  visage 
and  phraseology  is  both  too  recent  and  too  inconsistent 
to  render  it  particularly  decorous  to  twit  a  Christian 
advocate  with  levity  in  the  treatment  of  "sacred  sub- 
jects." Has  not  the  whole  history  of  infidelity  been 
marked  by  the  freest  employment  of  wit,  satire,  and 
ridicule  in  every  form  ?  Would  to  God  it  had  stopped 
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•with  refined  ridicule !  Have  not  its  writers  been  full  oi 
absolute  mockery  and  scurrility  against  all  that  Chris- 
tians deem  most  sacred?  are  the  names  of  Tindal, 
Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  and  Tom  Paine,  and  a  thousand 
more,  forgotten  ?  Christianity  may  surely  be  pardoned, 
if  it  has  now  and  then  laughed  a  little  in  return  at  what 
are  laughable  enough  —  the  theories  infinitely  various 
and  discordant  of  those  who  would  crush  her.  But  no  ; 
our  opponents  then  immediately  become  grave,  put  on  a 
long  face,  and  begin  to  inculcate  a  seemly  gravity  in 
the  treatment  of  such  sacred  subjects?  The  enemies  of 
Christianity  are  still  a  little  like  its  earliest  opponents, 
whom  our  Lord  compares  to  "  the  children  sitting  in  the 
market-place."  Christianity  expostulates  with  them 
often  enough,  and  looks  grave  often  enough,  and  they 
laugh  at  her ;  she  ventures  to  laugh  at  their  follies  in 
return,  and  they  look  suddenly  grave ;  "  she  mourns  to 
them,  and  they  do  not  lament  —  she  pipes  unto  them, 
and  they  will  not  dance."  But  it  is  now  as  of  old, 
"  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children." 

But  perhaps  it  is  thought  that  this  solemn  warning 
against  levity  may  induce  the  readers  of  "  The  Eclipse 
of  Faith  "  to  disown  their  ally.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
to  the  Author  if  they  do,  since  his  conscience  justifies 
hiin,  whether  they  do  or  not ;  as  his  book  was  not 
written  to  displease  Mr.  Newman,  so  neither  was  it 
written  to  please  them.  But  let  not  my  opponents  think 
Christians  such  simpletons  as  not  to  know  what  it  is  that 
the  Author  of  "  The  Eclipse  "  has  laughed  at ;  they  will 
answer  as  John  Bunyan  did,  when  in  prison,  to  the 
gentleman  who  sent  him  a  Christmas  pie,  thinking  to 
add  a  petty  '*  affliction  to  his  bonds  "  by  tantalising  him 
with  the  sight  of  a  dainty  which  his  scruples  would  not 
let  him  touch.  But  John  cried  Distinguo.  Few  could 
do  it  better.  He  munched  up  the  pie  with  great  satis- 
faction, and  told  the  messenger  to  say  that  John  Bunyan 
could  tell  the  difference  between  Christmas  and  a  Christ- 
mas pie.  In  like  manner  will  Christians  answer  my 
opponents,  when  they  warn  them  against  an  unseemly 
"  levity  "  in  treating  "  spiritual"  subjects. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  opponents  of  Christianity  fear 
lest  reprisals  should  be  made  upon  them  by  pointing  out 
the  absurdities,  incredibilities,  and  discordances  of  the 
systems  they  would  substitute  for  it.  I  think  Christians 
have  let  them  have  their  way  long  enough,  in  stating 
and  deriding  the  difficulties  of  Christianity;  and  I  for 
one  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  them  that  their 
own  difficulties  are  greater  still. 

But  if  the  creation  of  merriment  on  any  subject  in  any 
way  connected  with  religion  be  the  error  and  the  sin,  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  many  of  our  new  spiritualists 
have  not  quite  as  much  to  answer  for  as  myself.  The 
great  difference  between  us  is  that  I  have  sometimes 
made  my  readers  laugh  at  my  illustrations,  and  they 
have  as  often  made  theirs  laugh  at  their  arguments  ;  I 
have  attacked  error  with  irony,  and  they  have  assailed 
truth  with  paradox. 

I  confess,  indeed,  the  sonorous  solemnity  with  which 
they  enforce  their  "  Procul !  oh  procul !  este  profani ; " 
but  the  words  from  such  lips  are  not  the  less  laughable 
for  all  that;  often  more  so.  If  "  wisdom  "  sometimes 
"  wears  motley,"  it  is  quite  as  often  the  case  that  folly 
puts  on  the  garb  of  wisdom.  The  owl  is  the  symbol  of 
wisdom  ;  but  the  owl  herself  is  not  wise. 

But  Mr.  Newman  complains  also  of  the  plan  of  "  The 
Eclipse  : "  he  says,  "  it  is  self-condemning  as  a  medium 
of  controversy."  "The  Socratic  dialogue,"  it  seems, 
when  used  in  talk,  may  possibly  have  a  legitimate  use 
to  a  teacher  addressing  uncultivated  minds  ;" — but  he 
objects  to  it  in  print.  Very  natural,  "In  writing, 
where  one  person  works  both  the  puppets,  it  really  is 
too  puerile."*  But  it  was  not  difficult  to  divine  Mr. 
Newman's  answer,  and  I  have  guarded  against  it.  I 
resolved  that  the  greater  part  of  the  discussions  in  which 
his  opinions  were  sifted,  should  be  in  the  form  of  disqui~ 
sition,  and  not  dialogue.  I  made  Harrington  give,  in 
this  form,  the  sceptical  results  of  accepting  Mr.  New- 
man's dogmas.  In  taking  the  positive  argument  on  the 

*  Keply,  p.  179. 
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other  side  ("  On  a  Book-revelation  ")  I  used  the  same 
form ;  as  also  in  the  notes  on  the  three  questions  of  Mar- 
riage, Slavery,  and  the  Early  Progress  of  Christianity, 
given  to  Mr.  Fellowes ;  and  in  the  notes  on  a  "  Funda- 
mental Fallacy!"  The  only  Dialogue  in  which  Mr 
Newman's  views  of  an  external  revelation  are  canvassec 
at  any  length  (though  I  conceive  abundantly  sufficient 
as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum\  concludes*  with  an  express 
admission  that  the  principles  of  his  main  doctrine  have 
not  been  entered  into,  and  that  they  are  reserved  for  the 
subsequent  disquisition  on  a  "  Book-revelation."  I  may 
remark  in  general  that  at  least  half  the  entire  volume  is 
free  from  this  novel  sin  of — Dialogue ! 

Of  course  it  would  be  pleasant  to  dictate  to  an  adver- 
sary the  form  in  which  he  shall  sift  our  opinions  ;  but 
he  is  not  likely  to  grant  it ;  nor  shall  I  to  mine.  Nor 
do  I  allow  that  the  Platonic  dialogue  need  be  the  "screen 
of  infinite  sophistries."  All  depends  on  the  fairness 
with  which  an  adversary's  opinions  are  cited ;  whether 
I  have  here  done  Mr.  Newman  injustice  or  not,  will  be 
seen  in  a  future  page :  I  contend  .that  I  have  not.  As 
to  "  working  both  the  puppets," — it  is  in  fact  no  more 
than  is,  to  a  great  extent,  necessarily  done  in  every 
work  of  controversy,  whatever  its  form,  and  rather  more 
disguisedly  in  the  ordinary  form ;  in  all  alike,  an  oppo- 
nent's arguments  are  stated  by  him  who  confutes  them, 
and  whether  fairly  stated  and  dealt  with,  or  not,  depends 
on  the  clearness  of  head  and  integrity  of  heart  of  him 
who  states  them. 

Mr.  Newman  complains  of  having  to  fight  with  a 
"  sham  adversary"  (the  sceptic),  and  says,  that  he  " shrinks 
with  a  most  painful  repugnance  from  one  who,  by  dis- 
carding his  personality,  thinks  to  get  free  from  moral 
responsibility.""!-  It  is  really  hard  to  know  what  to  make 
of  all  this.  Does  he  refer  to  my  having  introduced 
Harrington — whether  a  real  or  imaginary  character, 
matters  not — to  use  the  argumentum  ad  hominem,  or 
does  he  refer  to  my  having  published  anonymously  ?  I 
am  quite  in  the  dark.  If  the  former,  I  presume  Plato, 

*  Eclipse,  p.  96.  f  Phases.     Keply,  p.  180. 
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Pascal,  and  Berkeley  will  be  a  sufficient  apology ;  if  the 
latter,  I  presume  I  require  none.  I  published  anony- 
mously— partly  and,  indeed,  principally — that  the  book 
might  sink  or  swim  purely  by  its  own  faults  or  merits, 
without  anything  either  to  conciliate  or  prejudice  in  a 
name.  I  used  it  as  a  moral  electrometer,  to  ascertain 
the  intensity  of  the  "spiritual"  currents  in  our  day;  or 
as  a  feather,  to  see  which  way  the  wind  blew,  and 
whether  my  countrymen  still  took  any  considerable  in- 
terest in  that  "historical  Christianity,"  which  so  many 
of  our  modern  infidels  have  asserted  is  all  but  exploded 
amongst  us.  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  they  do;  and 
that  I  may  apply,  with  a  little  alteration,  to  some  of  our 
vaunting  opponents,  the  passage  in  which  Burke  cha- 
racterises the  noisy  revolutionists  of  his  day : — "Because 
half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field 
ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of 
great  cattle  repose  in  the  shade,  and  are  silent,  pray  do 
not  suppose  that  those  who  make  the  noise  are  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  field  ;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other 
than  the  little,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and 
troublesome  insects  of  the  hour." 

But  as  to  my  being  a  "sham  antagonist," — I  should 
have  thought  that  the  decision  with  which,  when  speak- 
ing in  my  own  person,  principles  were  laid  down,  and 
the  consequences  of  argument  taken,  might  have  left  no 
doubt  that  I  was  none.  Though  I  rode  into  the  field 
with  a  plain  shield  and  a  barred  vizor,  I  should  have 
thought  there  could  be  as  little  doubt  about  my  being 
no  "sham  antagonist,"  as  Brian-de-Bois  Guilbert  could 
have  felt  about  Ivanhoe,  when  that  knight  touched  his 
shield  with  the  sharp  end  of  his  lance. 

In  conclusion,  the  very  worst  thing  I  wish  Mr.  New- 
man,— and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  very  kindest, — is,  that  he 
may  retrace  his  way  to  the  faith  he  has  abandoned,  and 
advocate  the  truths  he  now  seeks  to  subvert.  But  if 
this  is  not  to  be,  and  he  will  continue  to  write  against 
Christianity,  then  I  hope  it  may  be  with  the  same  force 
of  logic,  the  same  taste,  discrimination,  and  self-control, 
which  he  has  manifested  in  the  chapter  "on  the  Perfec- 
tion of  Christ, ''and  his  "Eeply  to  'The  Eclipse  of  Faith.'" 
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SECTION  II. 

HOW   FAR    I     "  ENDORSE "     HARRINGTON    D 'S    ARGUMENT,    AND 

WHETHER  I  BELIEVE   IN   AN    IWMORAL   DEITY. 

AND  now  I  propose  to  restate  for  Mr.  Newman's  benefit, 
who  seems  inclined  to  evade  it — or  for  the  benefit  of. 
any  other  Deist  who  is  disposed  to  take  up  the  gauntlet 

for  him — that  argument   of  Harrington   D ,    from 

which  my  critic  so  preposterously  infers  such  strange 
things  as  these  : — "It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  intensity 
"  of  this  Christian  advocate's  conviction  that  all  nature 
"  testifies  with  overpowering  force,  to  every  impartial 
"  mind,  that  its  Creator  is  reckless  of  all  moral  considera- 
tions"* ....  "  With  energetic  and  dogmatic  earnest- 
"  ness  he  enforces  upon  me,  that  God,  as  revealed  to  him 
"  and  me  in  Nature,  has  no  consistent  or  trustworthy 
"  moral  character."!  I  answer  (as  I  have  already  briefly 

done)  that  neither  does  Harrington  D profess  any 

such  "conviction,"  nor  "enforce"  any  such  doctrine,  nor 
if  he  did,  do  I.  He  argues — and  I  so  far  quite  "en- 
dorse" the  reasoning — that  the  rigid  adoption  of  Mr. 
Newman's  own  criterion,  by  which  he  rejects  certain 
facts  of  Scripture,  as  morally  unworthy  of  God,  will 
necessitate  a  similar  conclusion  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
facts  of  the  universe.  I  do  not,  any  more  than  Har- 
rington, assert  (he  is  a  sceptic  simply,  and  asserts  nothing; 
I  am  a  Christian,  I  humbly  hope,  and  assert  the  con- 
trary) that  the  facts  of  the  universe  prove  an  "  wwmoral 
Deity,"  as  Mr.  Newman  phrases  it.  I  believe  that  those 
facts  of  the  Divine  administration  which  are  to  us  utterly 
unaccountable  (as  I  am  free  to  confess  many  of  them  are 
to  me,  and  as  I  imagine,  to  everybody  else),  are,  like  the 
analogous  facts  of  the  Bible,  to  which  Mr.  Newman 
objects, — to  be  humbly  received  by  our  faith  as  reconci- 

*  Phases,  p.  196.  t  Ib-  P- 198- 
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lable,  we  know  not  how,  with  perfect  wisdom,  justice, 
and  goodness  ;  on  the  strength  of  that  general  evidence 
which  establishes  the  truths  of  Theism*  in  spite  of  these 
objections,  just  as  the  general  evidence  for  the  Bible 
proves  that  to  be  divine  in  spite  of  similar  objections. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  prevailing  characteristics  of 
the  universe  indicate  unlimited  power  and  wisdom ;  and 
in  general,  goodness ;  the  last,  however,  so  chequered  as 
to  admit  of  being  blessedly  confirmed  by  an  external 
revelation,  assuring  the  faltering  reason  of  man,  amidst 
the  conflicting  phenomena  around  us,  that  the  goodness 
of  the  Deity  is  unlimited  and  perfect. 

And,  certainly,  facts  may  sufficiently  show  that  such 
a  revelation  would  be  most  useful,  and  should  be  most 
welcome.  Who  can  deeply  reflect  on  the  endless  theo- 
ries which  the  unaided  speculation  of  man  has,  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  given  birth  to, — the  varieties  of  Atheism, 
Manichaeism,  Polytheism, — and  doubt  it?  Rarely,  in- 
deed, have  we  anything  approaching  an  elevated  and 
pure  Monotheism,  as  the  simple  and  undoubting  con- 
viction of  human  reason,  except  among  that  little  knot 
of  modern  Deists,  who,  somehow,  never  appear  except 
where  the  Bible  has  gone  before  them ! 

And  now,  with  such  a  belief,  which  I  suppose  is  far 
enough  from  enforcing  the  doctrine  of  a  Deity  "reckless 
of  all  moral  considerations,"  how  stands  the  argument 
in  which  Mr.  Newman  and  I  are  at  issue  ? 

He  believes  that  man's  notion  of  God  is  the  projected, 
indefinitely  enlarged  image  of  man's  own  intellectual  and 

*  If  I  did  not  see  that  Mr.  Newman  was  "reckless  of  all"  logical 
"  considerations,"  I  should  certainly  think  he  must  be  "  reckless  of 
all  moral  considerations,"  in  representing  me  as  believing  what  he 
imputes  to  me,  considering  what  is  said  of  the  Christian's  point  of 
view,  by  Harrington  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  book:  —  "  The  Christian  speaks  on  in  this  wise:  'I  find,  in  re- 
ference to  Christianity,  as  in  reference  to  Theism,  what  appears  to 
me  an  immense  preponderance  of  evidence  of  various  kinds  in 
favour  of  its  truth ;  but  both  alike,  I  find  involved  in  many  diffi- 
culties, which  I  acknowledge  to  be  insurmountable,  and  in  many 
mysteries  which  I  cannot  fathom.  I  believe  the  conclusions  in  spite 
of  them.'  "—P.  408. 
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moral  nature.  In  accordance  with  that,  he  declares  that 
he  rejects  whatever  facts  of  Scripture  apparently  attri- 
bute to  God  what  we  should  call  harsh,  cruel,  or  unjust 
in  man.  I  ask  him,  then,  how  he  disposes  of  certain 
"facts  "of  the  universe,  which  would  be  certainly  called 
harsh,  cruel,  or  unjust  in  man?  Instead  of  answering, 
and  discriminating  the  facts,  he  forgets  that  the  argu- 
ment is  founded  entirely  on  his  own  premises,  and  re- 
presents me  as  believing  in  a  God  "reckless  of  all  moral 
considerations! " 

Mr.  Newman  says  that  he  does  not  look  at  the  uni- 
verse with  "my  gloomy  eyes."  I  reply  that  I  do  not,  as 
I  have  just  shown,  look  at  it  with  "gloomy  eyes;"  and 
that  the  facts  in  question  appear  gloomy  only  as  seen 
through  his  spectacles ;  in  other  words,  that  the  argu- 
ment is  purely  founded  on  his  own  premises.  My  com- 
plaint is,  that  he  will  not  look  on  certain  facts  of  the 
universe  by  the  light  of  his  own  hypothesis  at  all.  His 
argument,  again  restated  in  this  professed  reply,  requires 
that  he  should  give  no  account  of  those  facts,  and  he 
accordingly  gives  none.  As  he  says  I  have  not  per- 
mitted the  reader  to  know  what  his  sentiments  are,  I 
give  them  at  length. 

His  words  are,  "  If  we  had  no  intelligence,  we  should 
"have  no  idea  of  an  Intelligent  God  any  more  than  have 
"  the  -beasts.  But,  conscious  of  my  own  intelligence,  I 
"  cannot  imagine  that  the  great  Unknown  Power  from 
"  which  it  sprang  is  not  far  more  intelligent.  So,  too,  if 
"  we  had  no  Moral  Affections,  it  could  never  occur  to  us 
"  to  impute  Moral  Affections  to  God.  But,  being  con- 
"scious  that  I  have  personally  a  little  love,  and  a  little 
"  goodness,  I  ask  concerning  it,  as  concerning  intelligence, 
"  'where  did  I  pick  it  up  ?  '  and  I  feel  an  invincible  per- 
"  suasion,  that  if  I  have  some  moral  goodness,  the  great 
"Author  of  my  being  has  infinitely  more.  He  did  not 
"  merely  make  rocks,  and  seas,  and  stars,  and  brutes,,  but 
"  the  human  soul  also ;  and  therefore  I  am  assured  He 
"possesses  all  the  powers  and  excellences  of  that  soul  in 
"  an  infinitely  higher  degree.  Hence  it  is  from  within 
"  that  we  know  the  morality  of  God.  To  the  author  of 
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"  'The  Eclipse'  this  seems  such  a  piece  of  cant,  that  I 
"  deserve  to  be  chained  to  a  stake,  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
"  a  profane  dog  !  "*  On  the  latter  part  of  this  passage  I 
shall  make  no  other  remark  than  to  express  my  hope  and 
belief  that  Mr.  Newman  usually  finds  in  himself  a  little 
more  "  intelligence,"  "  goodness,"  and  "  love "  than  ap- 
pears here,  or  else  I  am  afraid  the  inference  to  the  in- 
finite perfection  of  the  Deity  would  be  rather  precarious; 
nor  would  it  much  matter  where  Mr.  Newman  "picked 
them  up."  Of  the  "stake,"  the  "chain,"  and  the  "pro- 
fane dog,"  I  know  nothing  ;  and  if  Mr.  Newman  will  sug- 
gest to  his  readers  ideas  as  little  complimentary  to  him- 
self as  to  me,  it  is  his  fault,  not  mine. 

But  to  look  at  his  argument :  Whether  "  God  has  all 
the  perfections  of  the  human  soul  in  an  infinite  degree," 
I  shall  not  dispute ;  though  I  suppose,  if  Mr.  Newman 
carefully  reflects,  he  will  see  that  there  are  several  (and, 
those  among  the  noblest),  which,  if  God  be  perfect,  he 
cannot  have  at  all ;  and  among  them  gratitude,  veneration, 
and  all  which  constitutes  adoration  of  Him.  But  at  all 
events,  though  man  unquestionably  has  an  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  yet,  somehoiv  or  other,  both  are  very 
variously  developed — are  susceptible,  as  facts  abundantly 
show,  of  all  sorts  of  deflections  from  the  true  and  the 
right,  and  lead  to  correspondent  "projections"  of  the 
Deity.  The  representation,  is,  in  fact,  just  one  of  the 
half  views  with  which  Mr.  Newman's  books  abound.  It 
is  one  thing  to  say  that  man's  nature  truly  developed  by 
appropriate  external  training,  and  especially  by  that 
which  I  believe  is  essential,  but  which  he  declares  impos- 
sible,— an  external  revelation,  sees  in  the  then  polished 
mirror  a  faint  image  of  some  of  the  Infinite  Perfections 
of  God ;  and  quite  another  to  say,  that  each  man,  looking 
exclusively  within,  can  at  once  rise  to  the  conception  of 
those  infinite  perfections.  The  fallacy  is  at  once  seen 
when  we  appeal  to  facts.  Numberless  questions  may  be 
asked,  to  which  the  theory  gives  no  answer.  As,  for 
example,  whether  Mr.  Newman  alone,  or  a  few  like  him, 
are  in  a  condition  thus  to  "  project "  the  Deity,  or  whether 
*  Keplj,  p.  199. 
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all  mankind  have  the  same  privilege  ?  or  if  all  mankind 
have  not,  who  has?  Whether  all  the  different  gods 
which,  acting  on  that  very  principle,  they  have  projected, 
are  truly  gods,  and  to  be  worshipped  ?  Whether,  in  that 
case,  we  shall  not  have  "  Gods  many  and  Lords  many," 
—  most  of  them  unmoral  and  even  immoral  enough? 
Whether  these  variable  deities,  the  product  of  the  variable 
condition  of  human  nature  in  different  ages  and  nations, 
nay,  even  in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods,  does 
not  prove  that  man  at  least  needs  a  light  more  pure  than 
that  of  nature,  and  a  guide  more  safe  than  reason,  whether 
he  can  get  them  or  not  ?  Whether,  if  the  greater  part 
of  "  these  Gods  many  and  Lords  many"  are  to  be  rejected, 
there  is  any  criterion  whereby  to  judge  whose  projection 
is  the  true  one?  Whether  Mr.  Newman  has  anything  to 
show  that  his  "projection"  of  the  Deity  is,  amidst  so 
many  differences,  the  only  true  projection?  But  I  dwell 
on  none  of  these  questions  here,  though  only  to  ask  them 
is  to  show  the  precariousness  of  his  hypothesis.  I  am 
willing,  for  the  argument's  sake,  to  take  his  hypothesis ; 
for  whether  God  has  all  the  perfections  of  the  human 
soul  or  not,  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Newman,  that  at  least 
His  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  are  infinite ;  but  then 
it  is  precisely  because  I  think  so  that  I  hesitate  to  allow 
that  the  "  little  wisdom,"  and  "  little  goodness,"  and  "little 
love,"  which  give  us  the  inkling  of  such  attributes,  are 
competent  to  say  in  all  cases  what  God  certainly  will  and 
can  do  with  rectitude  and  goodness,  and  what  he  will 
not  and  cannot.  Now  Mr.  Newman  assumes  the  con- 
trary; for  he  expressly  tells  us,  that  in  virtue  of  his 
"  little  wisdom  "  and  "  little  goodness,"  man  is  "competent 
"to  sit  in  moral  and  spiritual  judgment  on  a  professed 
"  revelation,  and  to  decide  if  the  case  seem  to  require  it 
"  in  the  following  tone :  —  '  This  doctrine  attributes  to 
"'God  what  we  should  call  harsh,  cruel,  or  unjust  in 
"'Man;  it  is  therefore  intrinsically  inadmissible ;  for  if 
"  'God  may  be  (what  we  should  call)  cruel,  he  may  equally 
" '  well  be  (what  we  should  call)  a  liar  ;  and  if  so,  of  what 
"  'use  is  his  word  to  us?  '"*  Very  well ;  then  the  Universe 

*  Phases,  p.  189. 
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of  God  is  a  revelation  of  him ;  that  is  the  next  step :  and 
if  this  criterion  (purely  internal  be  it  remembered,  and 
what  is  more,  necessarily  varying  with  the  moral  con- 
dition of  him  who  applies  it)  be  absolutely  true,  then 
I  say  with  Harrington  (and  so  far  I  fully  "  endorse  "  his 
reasoning),  that  the  "little  wisdom"  and  "little  good- 
ness" will  justify  man  in  saying  the  same  of  all  such 
phenomena  in  the  works  and  ways  of  God  as  are,  to  all 
appearance,  no  less  opposed  to  our  moral  intuitions,  —  to 
our  conceptions  of  equity  and  goodness,  —  than  the  ob- 
jected difficulties  of  Scripture.  Mr.  Newman,  for  ex- 
ample, will  have  it  that  God  could  not  have  commanded 
Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son,  as  an  exercise  of  his  obe- 
dience, even  though  He  did  not  permit  the  sacrifice,  be- 
cause it  is  inconsistent  with  man's  "little  wisdom"  and 
"little  love  and  goodness"  to  suppose  it.  I  ask,  then, 
how  he  makes  it  consistent  with  those  same  infinitesi- 
mals, that  God,  every  day  and  all  day  long,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  does  things  and  allows  things  to  be 
done  equally  baffling  to  the  conceptions  of  those  same  in- 
finitesimals ;  involving  innocence  and  guilt  in  indiscrimi- 
nate suffering,  and  permitting  the  infliction  of  all-un- 
utterable wrongs,  without  an  attempt  to  prevent,  or,  in 
this  world,  to  redress  them  ? 

He  sends  his  pestilence,  and  produces  horrors  on  which 
imagination  dares  not  dwell ;  horrors  not  only  physical, 
but  indirectly  moral;  often  transforming  man  into  some- 
thing like  the  fiend  so  many  say  he  can  never  become. 
He  sends  his  famine,  and  thousands  perish, — men  and 
women,  and  "the  child  that  knows  not  its  right  hand 
from  its  left," — in  prolonged  and  frightful  agonies.  He 
opens  the  mouth  of  volcanoes,  and  bakes,  boils,  and  fries 
the  population  of  a  whole  city  in  torrents  of  burning  lava. 
He  opens  the  yawning  earth,  and  crushes  and  mangles 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  a 
lion  would  crunch  a  kid  between  his  jaws.  I  am  speaking 
of  facts,  very  dreadful,  no  doubt,  but  they  cannot  be 
denied,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  are  not  likely  to 
be  altered  by  our  shutting  our  eyes  to  them.  Diseases, 
again,  in  infinite  forms,  in  endless  variety  of  anguish,  are 
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racking  and  torturing,  crushing  and  grinding,  myriads  of 
human  beings  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  in  every  mo- 
ment of  the  world's  history,  apparently  without  any  re- 
ference whatever  to  the  moral  worth  or  turpitude  of  those 
who  suffer.  "The  discipline,"  as  Harrington  truly  says, 
in  as  far  as  our  little  wisdom  and  little  love  can  see,  is 
"often  most  agonising  in  those  who  seem  least  to  need  it, 
or  in  those  who  are  past  learning  from  it,  or  in  the  in- 
nocents who  cannot  learn  from  it ! "  * 

The  evils  God  permits  are  as  incomprehensible  as 
those  He  inflicts.  He  smites  a  man  with  madness,  and 
the  maniac  cuts  the  throats  of  his  innocent  wife  and 

*  I  know  it  may  be  said,  in  the  presumptuous  jargon  of  a  certain 
school  in  our  day,  that  "  famine  and  pestilence "  may  be  alto- 
gether prevented  —  in  time;  in  short,  that  it  is  through  wise  man's 
ignorance,  and  by  his  fault  that  they  ever  come  at  all !  If  it  be  so, 
the  time  for  banishing  them  has  been  long  in  coming,  and  I  rather 
think  is  still  remotely  future;  though  I  thankfully  acknowledge  that 
it  is  in  man's  power,  and  becomes  his  most  solemn  duty,  to  diminish 
the  probability  of  their  occurrence,  and  to  mitigate  them  when  they 
come.  Still,  as  long  as  man  does  not  know  how  to  anticipate  the 
next  week's  weather,  and  all  the  illuminati  of  Europe  are  so  long 
puzzling  their  heads  over  cholera  and  the  potato  disease  alone,  with 
so  little  power  to  solve  their  mystery,  I  am  afraid  we  are  still  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sanitary  millennium.  And  when  men 
have  found  out  (if.  they  ever  do  find  out)  these  riddles,  it  is  to  be 
feared  from  the  analogies  of  the  past  that  new  "  developments  "  of 
nature,  which  now  present  us  with  diseases  our  fathers  never  dreamt 
of,  will  furnish  man  with  new  nuts  to  crack.  The  "  subtlety  of 
nature,"  as  Bacon  terms  it,  will  be  found  too  hard  for  man's  little  god- 
ship.  However,  as  respects  the  present  argument,  if  it  were  ever  so 
true  that,  towards  the  end  of  some  millions  of  years,  man  could  pre- 
vent these  evils,  it  would  not  remove  one  iota  of  the  difficulties  which 
attach  to  a  constitution  of  things,  by  which  millions  of  millions 
of  the  race  have  suffered  such  an  infinity  of  sorrows,  because  men 
lacked  a  little  "sanitary"  science  ;  or  show  why  he  was  doomed  to 
such  a  long  curriculum  to  attain  it. 

"  Atheist"  or  "  Pagan,"  as  Mr.  Newman  thinks  me,  I  acknow- 
ledge I  am  often  equally  astonished  and  scandalised  at  the  "  vain 
boastings"  of  science;  which,  after  all,  with  all  its  vaunted  attain- 
ments, gives  us  but  the  alphabet  of  the  universe.  I  suppose,  as 
"pestilence"  and  "famine"  are  to  vanish, some  philosophic  quacks 
will  next  promise  us — like  him  of  whom  Horace  Walpole  tells  us 
— an  excellent  "pill"  against  earthquakes,  or  a  patent  for  an 
engine  to  "  put  out "  volcanoes ! 
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children.  He.  gives  a  man  an  idiot  for  his  son,  and  the 
idiot  with  a  laugh  burns  down  his  father's  dwelling. 
He  permits  a  poor  wretch  to  have  a  vicious  intemperate 
father,  and  he  bears  about  him  for  threescore  years  the 
miserable  heritage  of  his  father's  vices.  He  lets  some 
savage  tyrant  —  nay,  a  succession  of  them  —  fill  a  whole 
country  with  groans,  and  tears,  and  broken  hearts,  and 
curses.  He  lets  the  infamous  slave-dealer  buy  his  living 
cargoes,  and  consign  them  to  all  the  agonies  of  the 
middle  passage ;  and  His  patient  Omnipotence  stands 
silently  by  while,  in  a  living  death  of  weeks  or  months, 
they  long  for  "  the  death  which  comes  not,"  and  would 
bless  that  tornado  which  should  send  them  to  the  bottom ; 
—  a  tornado  which,  perchance,  falls  on  some  slumbering 
city,  or  sinks  the  avenging  cruiser  instead.  Is  not  God 
good,  then,  even  in  these  things  ?  Yes,  I  say ;  yes,  with 
an  unfaltering  faith  ;  but  I  believe  it,  and  cannot  see  it ; 
these  things  are  what  we  should  call  "  harsh,  cruel,  and 
unjust  in  man,"  and  are  utterly  incomprehensible  to  our 
"  little  wisdom,"  and  "  little  goodness,"  and  "little  love ;  " 
just  as  His  command  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites, 
though  not  so  perplexing,  nor  a  tenth  part  so  perplex- 
ing, is  also  incomprehensible.  But  I  believe  that  God 
is  good  in  spite  of  these  facts.  Mr.  Newman,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  in  effect,  "  I  believe  the  /^-mentioned 
fact  incredible,  because  it  contradicts  my  moral  and 
spiritual  convictions  of  what  God  would  do.  It  attri- 
butes to  God  what  would  '  be  harsh,  cruel,  and  unjust  in 
man  ;'  and  therefore  I  must  reject  it ;  the  other  facts  I 
can  see  are  quite  consistent  with  all  the  said  convic- 
tions." Try  your  hand  on  them,  then,  I  say,  and  show 
it.  Show  that  they  would  not  be  "  harsh,  cruel,  and 
unjust  in  man,"  equally  at  war  with  man's  "little 
wisdom,"  "little  goodness,"  and  all  the  other  little 
things. — What!  God's  command  to  Abraham  more  in- 
comprehensible than  many  of  the  things  He  does  and 
permits  ?  It  can  only  be  because  the  objector  does  not 
give  himself  time  to  dwell  adequately  on  the  things  that 
are  done  and  suffered  to  be  done  by  the  Universal  Ruler 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth  in  all  ages.  I  have  heard  one  of 
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the  most  benevolent  physicians  declare,  as  he  has  seen  a 
patient  wear  out  long  years  of  agony  in  cancer,  —  agony 
which  it  was  agony  only  to  witness, — agony  which  was 
all  remediless  and  all  fruitless  (as  far  as  man  could  con- 
ceive), that  he  would  have  accepted  with  rapture  a 
permission  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene  of  sorrow;  which 
it  was  infinitely  more  mysterious  to  him  that  God  should 
suffer,  than  that  he  should  have  given  the  command  to 
Abraham.  But,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Newman  must  show 
the  difference  between  the  cases.  If  he  says,  It  is  true 
God  may  do  such  things  himself,  but  He  could  not 
command  Abraham  to  do  them,  because  Abraham  had  a 
moral  nature,  so  and  so  constituted,  let  Mr.  Newman 
take  heed  ;  this  would  be  a  strange  proof  that  God's  moral 
nature  was  like  that  of  Abraham  (from  which  resemblance 
alone  Abraham  inferred  what  God  was),  that  He  could 
and  might  do  the  things  which  for  that  reason  He  could 
not  command  Abraham  to  do. — The  reasons,  then,  which 
make  certain  facts  of  the  universe  conformable  to  Mr. 
Newman's  intuitions,  and  certain  facts  of  Scripture  not 
conformable,  must  be  given.  That  is  all  I  ask.  Instead 
of  complying,  Mr.  Newman  turns  round  and  says,  "  He 
perceives  that  I  believe  in  an  ?mmoral  Deity  !"  Let  us 
see  whether  I  do  ;  but  whether,  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
not  rather  more  consistent  than  he  in  the  uniform  exer- 
cise of  faith. 

When  the  young  bride  walks  to  her  home  with  sun- 
shine in  her  heart  and  on  her  path,  and  all  life  is  full  of 
promise  and  of  hope  before  her,  —  what  is  God  then  ? 
Good,  we  say.  And  what  is  He,  when  we  see  the  same 
bride  smitten  down,  and  carried  to  the  sepulchre  almost 
before  the  bridal  chaplet  has  withered  in  her  hair,  and 
her  widowed  husband  returns  to  his  desolate  hearth  with 
a  broken  heart  ?  What  is  God  then  ?  Good,  I  say;  oh! 
doubtless  good  ;  but  in  strong  faith  I  say  it,  not  because 
I  can  comprehend  it;  for  man's  "little  wisdom"  and 
"little  goodness"  would  never  have  thus  clouded  the 
young  dawn  of  hope  and  love.  And  when  the  young 
mother,  in  ecstacy  of  maternal  joy,  clasps  her  blooming 
child  to  her  bosom,  and  blesses  God  for  the  life  He  has 
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given,  what  is  God  then  ?  Good,  I  say.  And  what  is 
He  when  the  same  mother  watches,  in  agony  and  tears, 
through  weeks  of  wasting  sickness,  the  same  young  face 
from  which  the  bloom  has  all  departed,  and  begs,  but 
begs  in  vain,  as  she  gazes  on  sufferings  which,  after  all, 
but  faintly  reflect  her  own  —  that  God  would  be  pleased 
in  mercy  to  resume  the  life  He  had  given  ?  What  is 
God  then  ?  Good,  good  I  say  still ;  though  thus  to  have 
searched  and  wrung  the  fibres  of  a  mother's  heart  would 
have  been  harsh  and  cruel  in  man,  with  "  his  little 
wisdom"  and  "his  little  love."  "I  find  no  difficulty," 
Mr.  Newman  must  say,  "in  allowing  that  God  can  do 
all  this  in  harmony  with  my  'intuitions'  of  equity, 
justice,  and  goodness  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that, /or  any 
purpose  in  the  universe,  even  for  the  instruction  of  all 
ages,  he  would  half  as  much  have  tried  the  heart  of  the 
faithful  patriarch."  I  say,  why?  I  beseech  you,  why  ? 
Instead  of  answering,  Mr.  Newman  says,  "I  perceive, 
sir,  you  believe  in  an  wramoral  Deity/ 

And  when  the  "  gentle  west  wind  ungirds  the  bosom 
of 'the  earth,"  and  flowers  and  blossoms  spring  forth  at 
its  bidding,  and  all  nature  laughs  in  the  sun,  and  in 
the  prophecy  of  plenty,  —  what  is  God  then  ?  Good, 
all  nature  says,  rejoicingly.  But  when  the  "  heavens  are 
brass,"  and  the  "  earth  iron  ;"  or  the  "  winds  of  death" 
cover  the  ocean  with  wrecks,  suffocate  the  caravan  in 
the  desert,  or  fill  the  city  with  sickness  arid  pestilence ; 
or  locusts  strip  in  an  hour  the  fruits  of  God's  bounty 
and  man's  industry,  and  leave  his  creatures  to  die,  — 
what  is  He  then  ?  Good,  still  I  say  ;  I  doubt  it  not  — 
good  and  just,  and  holy  still.  But,  "  O  God  !  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  Thee,"  and  man's  "little  wisdom" 
and  "  little  goodness  "  cannot  penetrate  Thee  ;  I  believe, 
but  cannot  see,  that  "justice  and  judgment  are  the  habi- 
tation of  thy  throne."  Shrouded  in  tempests,  thy  path 
tracked  with  earthquake,  and  pestilence,  and  famine, 
"how  unsearchable  are  thy  judgments,  and  thy  ways 
past  finding  out !  "  I  do  not  see,  virtually  replies  Mr. 
Newman,  —  I  do  not  see  that  these  "  natural  events," 
comprehensive,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see,  undiscrimi- 
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nating  as  are  the  ruin  and  the  agony  they  bring,  are 
anything  but  what  may  be  quite  made  to  harmonise 
with  man's  notions  of  what  is  just,  and  good,  and  kind  ; 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  the  God  who  can  blamelessly 
do  all  these  things,  irrespective  of  degrees  of  guilt — nay, 
to  millions  who  could  have  none,  — -  would  have  ever 
enjoined  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  let  "their 
iniquity  have  been  ever  so  full."  Why  so  ?  I  ask ;  how 
do  you  discriminate  the  two  classes  of  facts,  so  as  to 
show  that  though  the  one  would  be  harsh  and  cruel  in 
the  light  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  judgments,  the 
other  would  not  be  ? — "  I  perceive,"  is  still  Mr.  Newman's 
only  answer,  "I  perceive  sir,  that  you  believe  in  an 
unmoral  Deity." 

Why,  so  laughable  is  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
argument,  that,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  even  true  that 
Harrington  does  so.  He  sees  and  admits  that  the  only 
solution  may  be  true ;  but  then  he  consistently  applies 
its  possible  relief  to  both  classes  of  phenomena,  or  to 
neither:  he  says,  "If  it  be  said  that  there  maybe  reasons 
for  such  apparent  violations  of  rectitude,  which  we  can- 
not fathom,  I  deny  it  not;  but  that  is  to  acknowledge 
that  the  supposed  maxims  derived  from  the  analogies  of 
our  own  being  are  most  deceptive  as  applied  to  the 
Supreme.  It  is  to  remit  us  to  an  act  of  absolute  faith, 
by  which  with  no  greater  effort,  nor  so  great,  we  may  be 
reconciled  to  similar  mysteries  of  the  Bible."  * 

Mr.  Newman  says  that  I  "  admit  the  difficulties  of  the 
Scripture  facts  to  be  insoluble  ;"  I  answer,  that  I  admit 
that  some  of  them  are,  except  by  that  which  makes  both 
them  and  the  parallel  difficulties  of  the  universe  soluble  ; 
by  a  reference  to  a  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  infi- 
nitely greater  than  our  own,  and  which  requires  that 
we  can  be  allowed  only  partially  to  judge  of  God's  cha- 
racter, rights,  and  jurisdiction.  Harrington  admits  them 
also  to  be  insoluble,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
as  he  expressly  says  :  —  "  Now,  whether  the  Bible  re- 
presents God,  or  not,  in  all  these  cases  as  sanctioning  the 

*  Eclipse,  p.  158. 
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things  in  question,  I  shall  not  be  at  the  pains  to  inquire, 
because  I  am  willing  to  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr. 
Newman's  representation  is  perfectly  correct ; "  *  but  he 
also  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  difficulties  in 
question  are  neither  so  great  nor  so  numerous  as  many 
of  the  parallel  difficulties  in  nature;  and  here  I  fully 
"  endorse  and  confirm "  his  argument.  But  I  do  not 
admit  that  either  the  one  class  of  difficulties  or  the  other 
invalidates  the  conclusion,  from  a  vast  preponderance  of 
proof,  external  and  internal,  that  God  is  holy,  just,  and 
good. 

Such  is  my  defence — I  venture  to  say  a  consistent 
one  —  against  Mr.  Newman's  misrepresentation,  which  I 
do  not  wonder  that  many  should  thinfc  a  ruse  to  escape 
from  an  inconvenient  dilemma.  This  passionate  itera- 
tion of  my  belief  in  an  unmoral  Deity,  is  the  only 
answer  that  Harrington  gets  to  his  argument,  and  I 
rather  think  the  only  answer  Mr.  Newman  is  likely  to 
give.  If  not,  there  it  is  ;  let  him  try  his  hand  upon  it. 

If  Mr.  Newman  attempt  an  answer  to  these  stupen- 
dous difficulties  by  saying  that  God  must  act  according 
to  "general  laws,"  which  necessarily  involve  an  infini- 
tude of  misery  in  their  application,  he  carries  the 
argument  only  one  step  further  back ;  for  then,  of  course, 
he  is  requested  to  tell  us  why  God  must  act  according  to 
such  general  laws  ;  and  whether  he  can  demonstrate 
that  Infinite  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Love  could  not  con- 
struct a  world  without  an  infinity  of  sorrow  in  it,  or 
even  a  world  without  any  sorrow  at  all?  He  tells  us 
in  "The  Soul,"  "that  when  the  flesh  of  a  martyr  is 
"  agonised  by  the  flames,  God  gives  the  fire  power  to 
"  burn  him,  not  because  He  wishes  it  on  that  particular 
"  occasion  to  burn,  but  because  it  is  better  to  adhere  to 
"  a  fixed  system,  so  that  the  element  which  burns  at 
"  one  time  should  burn  also  at  another."  j  But  can  he 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  "  fixed  system,"  in  which 
there  should  be  martyrs  to  burn,  and  cities  to  be 

*  Eclipse,  pp.  148, 149.     The  cases  are,  the  command  to  Abraham 
— the  conduct  of  Jael  — and  extermination  of  the  Canaanites. 
f  Soul,  p.  07. 
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swallowed  up  alive  by  earthquakes,  and  baked  in  volcanic 
lava  ?  Let  him  not  say  again  that  /  doubt  any  more 
than  he  that  "  a  good  God  reigns  over  all:"  I  doubt 
it  as  little  as  he  can  do ;  I  am  only  anxious  to  show 
that  the  difficulties  against  which  we  must  all  contend 
are  of  the  same  nature  and  of  equal  insolubility  —  only 
a  thousand  times  more  numerous — with  the  parallel 
difficulties  of  Scripture.  If  he  attempt  to  remove  them 
by  his  theories  respecting  the  origin  of  evil,  I  laugh  — 
just  as  Harrington  does,  and  as  everybody  else  must 
do  — at  the  complacent  flourish  of  his  little  metaphysical 
conjuring  wand.  Mr.  Newman's  petty  theories  throw 
no  light  on  this  great  mystery ;  as  little  as  if  he  brought 
a  farthing  candle  to  illumine  the  dread  abyss  out  of 
whose  yawning  archway  the  icy  water  of  an  Alpine 
glacier  sullenly  rushes  into  day. 

He  says,  indeed,  with  the  same  instinct  for  keeping 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  argument,  "What  hinders 
"me  from  saying  that  I  know  all  these  facts,  and  I  do 
"  not  see  that  they  prove  Paganism  ?  What  hinders  me? 
"  —  is  it  only  the  intense  dogmatism  of  a  fictitious  person, 
"  who  blusteringly  rules  that  (whatever  I  pretend  to  the 
"  contrary)  the  FACTS  of  the  universe  ARE  Pagan?"*  • 
Who  said  that  they  prove  Paganism  ?  —  who  said  they 
proved  an  "immoral  Deity?"  What  Mr.  Newman  has 
to  show  is,  that  these  facts  are  (not  merely  believed  to 
be  reconcilable  with  equity  and  goodness ;  /  believe  it 
as  much  as  he  can,  though  I  see  it  not) ;  but  to  prove 
that  these  facts  are  reconcilable  with  equity  and  good- 
ness, and  that  the  parallel  difficulties  of  the  Scripture 
are  not.  When  he  has  shown  that,  he  will  have  said 
something  to  the  purpose. 

Now  if  he  ask  what  shall  "  hinder  him  "  from  simply 
affirming  (without  proving)  that.,  —  I  reply,  I  know  not 
what  will  hinder  him  from  so  acting,  because  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  very  few  things  can  hinder  so  wayward  a 
logic  as  his  from  coming  to  any  conclusion  whatever ;  j 
but  I  know  what  ought  to  hinder  him,  and  that  is, 

*  Phases.    Beply,  p.  193. 
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Reason  and  Modesty.  But,  at  all  events,  till  he  can 
show  that  the  appalling  facts  which  the  history  of  Provi- 
dence presents  are  more  reconcilable  with  man's  "little 
"  wisdom,  goodness,  and  love"  than  the  facts  he  objects 
to  in  the  Bible,  it  will  be  as  well  (as  he  does  at  present) 
to  keep  silence  on  the  matter ;  for  if  he  says  he  can 
resolve  the  problem  and  does  not,  there  is  not  one  out  of 
a  million  that  will  not  believe  him  egregiously  mistaken. 
If  he  can  solve  the  problem,  the  sooner  he  sets  about  it 
the  better.  But.  it  will  not  be  enough  simply  to  call 
these  "  natural "  events.* 

To  call  the  "  events  "  in  question  "  natural,"  (such  as 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the  destruction  of  Catania, 
and  so  on,)  is  to  slur  over  the  difficulty.  They  occur 
—  we  know  that  too  well,  if  that  is  what  is  meant  by 
"  natural."  But  the  perplexity  is  to  reconcile  them  with 
our  moral  notions  of  the  equitable  and  the  kind.  If  it 
be  said  the  general  tendency  of  such  events  may  be 
beneficial,  though  attended  with  exquisite  misery  and 
destruction  to  thousands ;  the  question  returns,  how  it 
can  be  reconciled  with  our  notions  of  equity,  to  make 
thousands  "  exquisitely  miserable "  to  secure  a  benefit 
to  some  other  thousands,  or  some  multiple  of  them. 
Lastly,  if  it  be  said,  "  it  is  doubtless  very  unfortunate, 
but  even  Infinite  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  could 
not  do  any  better," — that  is  to  beg  the  question,  and  to 
remit  us  to  a  Faith,  which  will  not  be  apt  to  stumble  at 
the  few  parallel  difficulties  of  the  Bible.  The  only 
other  escapes  are  by  Atheism  (or  Pantheism)  and 
Manichasism.  Of  these  I  have  said  little  in  "  The 
Eclipse  of  Faith;"  but  not  because  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  as  I  may  perhaps  show  hereafter.  The  "  Chaos  of 
Faith "  might  furnish  as  ample .  and  as  instructive  a 
theme. 

Mr.  Newman  tells  us,  that  "his  faith  in  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  Infinite  Deity  does  not  rest"  on  the 
"  sterner  facts  "  of  the  universe.f  I  should  think  not. 
Did  ever  anybody's  faith  rest  on  the  very  difficulties 

*  Phases,  p.  192.  f  Ib.  p.  199. 
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which  oppose  and  try  it  ?  Once  more ;  what  he  has  to 
show  is,  that  those  facts  are  consistent  with  that  faith, 
while  those  of  Scripture  are  not. 

Mr.  Newman,  indeed,  hints  at  an  answer  which  he 
seems  half  afraid  to  resort  to ;  and  wisely ;  for,  doubt- 
less, he  felt  the  frail  ice  cracking  under  him.  He  tells 
me  that  "  I  demand,  as  a  reasonable  preliminary,  that  we 
"  will  approach  the  Book  with  the  very  same  reverence 
"  as  we  approach  the  Universe,  and  will  assume  that  the 
"  Book  is  the  '  Word '  of  God  as  surely  as  the  Universe 
"  is  His  'Work.'  "*  I  do  not  want  him  to  assume  either ; 
but  if  he  means  that  I  think  it  reasonable  to  apply  his 
internal  criterion  of  what  is  to  be  rejected  as  unworthy 
of  God  (a  test  derived  exclusively  from  our  moral  intui- 
tions) equally  to  the  alleged  Works  and  alleged  Word 
of  God,  I  answer ;— To  be  sure  I  do,  if  I  am  to  apply  his 
own  criterion  at  all,  and  that  criterion  is  worth  a  button, 
—  namely,  that  what  we  should  feel  to  be  in  man  harsh, 
cruel,  or  unjust,  we  reject  as  at  once  unworthy  of  God. 
If  this  be  true,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  If  this  criterion 
is  to  be  absolutely  trusted,  then  it  will  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  big  "  world  "  and  to  the  little  "  book,"  —  to 
the  works  and .  to  the  words  of  God.  It  is,  in  fact, 
strictly  applicable  to  neither,  and  for  these  very  suffi- 
cient reasons ;  first,  that  men  themselves  are  not  agreed 
that  any  such  criterion  will  apply  (as  these  very  contro- 
versies sufficiently  show)  to  all  that  God  can  rightfully 
do  ;  and  secondly,  that  men  do  not  agree  as  to  what  are 
the  "  moral  and  spiritual "  intuitions  by  which  they  can 
measure  God ;  but  all  **  nations,  kindreds,  and  people," 
making  gods  after  their  own  "  corrupt  minds,"  have 
manufactured  for  themselves  a  variety  of  deities,  most 
of  them  unmoral  and  immoral  enough. 

Mr.  Newman  has  a  curious  comment  on  Harrington's 
brusque  dismissal  of  his  little  theories  for  getting ,rid  of 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  permission  of  such  an 
infinitude  of  Physical  and  Moral  evil ;  "  those  awful 
forms,"  as  the  sceptic  calls  them,  which  Mr.  Newman, 

*  Reply,  p.  195. 
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with  his  accustomed  candour  and  felicity,  translates  to 
mean  "  the  horrible  phenomena  of  Nature  which  suggest 
the  immorality  of  God."*  Harrington  says :  "I  certainly 
know  of  no  other  man  who  has  stood  so  unabashed  in 
front  of  these  awful  forms.  One  almost  envies  him  the 
truly  childlike  faith  with  which  he  waves  his  hand  to 
these  Alps,  and  says,  '  Be  ye  removed  and  cast  into  the 
sea ; '  but  the  feeling  is  exchanged  for  another,  when 
he  seems  to  rub  his  eyes,  and  exclaim,  *  Presto !  they 
are  gone  sure  enough!'  while  you  still  feel  that  you 
stand  far  within  the  circumference  of  their  awful 
shadows."  f 

*  Phases,  p.  198. 

f  Mr.  Newman  says,  —  "The  author  of  'The  Eclipse'  admits 
"  that  the  charges  of  immorality  which  he  so  vehemently  urges 
"  against  the  God  of  Nature  (!)  press  with  equal  weight  against  the 
"  God  of  Christianity."  I  need  not  say  that  I  urge  no  such  charges 
against  either  the  God  of  Nature  or  the  God  of  Christianity.  The 
reader,  I  dare  say,  understands  by  this  time — though  it  is  conve- 
nient for  Mr.  Newman  to  forget  it — that  the  argument  is  purely 
hypothetical,  and  on  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Newman's  premises; 
that  if,  as  he  says,  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  chargeable  with  immorali- 
ties, the  charge  must  be  extended  to  the  God  of  Nature,  for  he  does 
the  same  things.  "  If  I  tell  him,"  says  my  critic,  "  that  the  intended 
"  sacrifice  of  a  first-born  son  did  not  deserve  eulogy:  he  has  no  reply 
"  whatever,  except  that  the  God  of  Nature  is  equally  atrocious,"  .  .  . 
I  need  not  say  that  the  word  "  atrocious "  is  Mr.  Newman's,  not 
mine.  I  may  here  take  notice  of  a  convenient  abridgment  of  Mr. 
Newman's.  In  lieu  of  quoting  Harrington's  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  "  found"  in  the  administration  of  the  universe, 
Mr.  Newman  says,  "  What  are  found?  I  carmot  quote  such  diffuse 
"  writing  at  full;  but  it  is,  «  things  which  shock  the  moral  sense  as 
"  '  flagrantly  immoral,  and  which  Mr.  Newman  must  reject  as  not 
"  'sanctioned  by  God.'  He  presently  (p.  151)  gives,  as  examples, 
"  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  and  the  plague  of  London,  which  are 
"  thus  laid  down  to  be  flagrant  immoralities,  which  not  only  will 
"  make  Mr.  Harrington  an  atheist  or  pagan,  but  (he  adds)  ought 
"  to  make  me  such,  if  I  am  consistent."  (Reply,  p.  192.)  Here  Mr. 
Newman,  who  complains  that  people  do  not  quote  enough  of  him, 
cannot  quote  such  diffuse  writing  as  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith."  How- 
ever, short  as  is  the  passage  in  single  inverted  commas,  it  is  rather 
too  much;  and  though  given  as  Harrington's  statement,  it  is  not  his, 
nor  do  I  accept  it:  as  before  and  all  along,  Mr.  Newman  quite  for- 
gets that  the  argument  is  founded  on  Mr.  Newman's  own  principles; 
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Mr.  Newman,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
printed  the  last  words  in  italics,  and  the  personal  pro- 
noun "  YOU  "  in  capitals  ;  and  then  asks  "  On  which 
then  of  us  two  has  an  Eclipse  of  Faith  fallen  ? "  What 
wonderful  power  of  refutation  is  to  consist  in  the  capi- 
tals I  know  not,  the  meaning  of  the  passage  being  plain 
enough  without  any  such  emphasis, — that  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Newman's  curt  formulae  of  conjuration,  you,  gentle 
reader  !  I,  and  every  one,  are  encompassed  in  those 
shadows  which  the  dread  mystery  of  the  "origin  of 
evil "  has  cast  on  every  spirit  that  has  ever  profoundly 
meditated  it,  and  which  Faith,  and  nothing  but  Faith, 
relieves. 


SECTION  HI. 

WHETHER    MR.    NEWMAN'S     THEORY,    THOUGH    HE    MEANS    IT    NOT, 
DOES   NOT   INVOLVE    THE    CONCEPTION   OP   AN   IMMORAL   DEITY. 

HAVING  defended  myself  from  the  grotesque  charge  of 
having  pleaded  for  an  unmoral  or  z'wmiorai  Deity,  let 
not  Mr.  Newman  imagine  that  I  am  content  to  let  it  end 
with  defence.  With  more  reason  I  make  reprisals. 
Though  I  will  not  imitate  Mr.  Newman's  injustice,  by 
representing  him  as  consciously  pleading  for  an  "im- 
moral Deity,"  I  do  contend  that  it  is  his  theory,  not 
mine  (notwithstanding  all  his  moral  and  spiritual  intu- 
itions), which  directly  involves  the  notion. 

I  believe  in  the  God  of  the  Bible ;  I  believe  in  a  God 
who  created  man  holy,  innocent,  and  happy,  reflecting 

that  if  the  things  he  objects  to  in  the  Bible  be  "  immoral,"  the 
things  cited  by  Harrington  are  so.     One  as  hasty  as  himself  might 
ask   here,    Who   is  guilty   of    "  stealthy   misrepresentation,"    and    i 
"gross  garbling?"    But  I  do  not:  the  eccentricity  of  Mr.  New-     i 
man's'  logic  shall  still  entitle  him  to  charity. 
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his  image  and  participating  in  his  felicity;  and  that 
when  God  created  him  he  said  of  him,  as  of  all  else  that 
came  immediately  from  his  hand,  that  his  creature  was 
"very  good!"  I  believe  in  that  God,  if  that  is  to  be- 
lieve in  an  immoral  Deity ;  but  what  sort  of  God  is  it 
which  Mr.  Newman's  theory  requires?  Why,  one  who 
is  supposed  to  have  launched  man  into  the  world,  not 
only  with  a  nature  no  better  than  he  possesses  now,  but 
in  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  the  worst  idolater,  as 
the  starting  point  for  that  long  curriculum  of  "  Progress," 
in  which  "the  old  barbarism"  and  "methodised Egyptian 
idolatry"  are  to  be  supposed  hopeful  epochs  and  notable 
stages  of  improvement  from  his  original  condition ! 
"The  law  of  God's  moral  universe,"  says  Mr.  Newman, 
"as  known  to  us,  is  that  of  Progress.  We  trace  it  from 
"  old  barbarism  to  the  methodised  Egyptian  idolatry, — to 
"the  more  flexible  polytheism  of  Syria  and  Greece," — 
(is  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  of  Venus  and  Bac- 
chus, the  most  hateful  and  fearful  exhibitions  of  the 
corruptions  of  man,  veiled  under  this  polite  periphrasis?) 
— "to  the  poetical  pantheism  of  philosophers,  and  the 
moral  monotheism  of  a  few  sages;"* — the  last  term  not 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  return  in  the  right  direction 
after  deflection  from  it,  but  a  gradual  ascent  from  the 
depths  of  something  worse  than  Plato's  Cave— a  gradual 
advance  from  the  "old  barbarism"  and  "Fetichism"  to 
which  the  Theory  of  Progress  remits  us.  In  such  a 
condition  is  man  supposed  to  have  made  his  debut,  on 
this  most  hopeful  of  all  theories  of  God  and  the  uni- 
verse !  It  is  certainly  not  my  idea  of  a  moral  Deity — 
for  it  is  not,  thanks  be  to  God !  that  of  the  Bible, — that 
the  Deity  chucked  his  human  offspring  into  the  world, 
such  in  his  original  nature  as  he  is  now,  with  all  its  in- 
firmities, and  such  in  his  condition  that  an  Egyptian 
idolater  adoring  his  Apes,  his  Cats,  and  his  Onions, 
might  regard  him  with  compassion,  as  not  having  yet 
reached  his  own  happy  religious  improvements  on  the 
primeval  "barbarism!"  Deliberately  doomed,  ab  initio, 

*  Phases,  p.  1 69. 
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to  grope  his  way  during  unnumbered  ages,  from  the 
starting-point  of  Fetichism  through  all  the  horrors  and 
cruelties  of  the  darkest  superstition,  each  stage  is  an 
improvement,  it  seems,  on  the  original  felicity  in  which 

a  God  of  unlimited  benevolence  had  fixed  his  lot! the 

result  being,  that  after  ten  thousand  years  or  so — it  may 
be  much  more  for  aught  Mr.  Newman  professes  to  be 
able  to  tell  us, — some  score  or  two  of  philosophers — I 
fear  I  am  exaggerating  the  number,  or,  rather,  I  hope 
it — may  luxuriate  in  the  delightful  prospect  thus  un- 
folded of  the  beneficence  and  morality  of  the  Deity!     It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Newman  does  not,  so  far  as  I 
can   find,  expressly  sanction  the  old  theory  of  man's 
original  savageism ;  but,  as  Harrington  says,  it  is  the 
necessary   complement   of   the   correspondent  religious 
theory.     For  would  it  not  be  an  absurdity  to  imagine  a 
developed  intellect  and  the  lowest  Fetichism, — a  mind 
in  full  possession  of  its  powers  and  a  soul  brutish  enough 
to  flatter  itself  that   it  was  making  "progress"  as  it 
passed  through  the  preliminary  stages  of  such  Fetichism 
to  the  remote   refinements  of  the   Syrian  or  Egyptian 
idolatry?     We  must   therefore  fancy  man   feeling   his 
way  at  once  to  the  lowest  elements  of  civilisation  and 
the  most  elementary  conceptions  of  religion.     And   as 
savages  make  no  rapid  progress  (some  philosophers  say 
they  cannot,  and  all  history  shows  they  do  not,)  without 
instruction   from   without,   and  as   by   the    supposition 
primeval  man  could  not  have  any,  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
many  ages  he  crawled  before  he  walked,  lived  on  berries 
and  acorns  before  his  first  incipient  attempts  at  cookery, 
yelled  his  uncouth  gibberish  before  he  made  (if  he  could 
ever  make)  the  refined  discovery  of  an  articulate  language, 
and  lighted  on  his  first  deity  in  the  shape  of  a  bright 
pebble  or  an  old  fishbone,  and  was  in  raptures  at  the 
discovery!     Or,  rather,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  the  poor 
wretch  ever  survived  the  experiment  of  any  such  intro- 
duction to  the  world  at  all. 

Some  philosophers  have  defined  man  as  a  laugh- 
ing animal.  I  am  afraid  that  on  this  theory  it  was 
some  ages  before  he  found  anything  to  laugh  at.  It 
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must  have  been  very  long  before  his  "differentia" 
appeared. 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Newman 
would  formally  accept  the  hypothesis  of  the  originally 
savage  condition  of  man ;  but  it  is  obviously  the  only 
logical  complement  of  the  religious  theory  in  question, 
and  the  mention  of  the  "old  barbarism"  would  also  imply 
it.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  admitted  by  any  one  admitting 
the  religious  theory,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  rush  into 
the  most  outrageous  incongruities.  But,  whether  Mr. 
Newman  accepts  it  or  not,  I  lay  no  stress  upon  it;  that 
man  began  in  the  "old  barbarism,"  and  in  the  condition 
of  the  lowest  Fetish  worshipper,  is  quite  sufficient  for 
me;  the  nature  of  the  progress  of  the  unhappy  creature, 
from  such  a  hopeful  beginning,  may  be  easily  anticipated, 
and  forms  a  melancholy  comment  on  the  moral  character 
of  the  Deity  who  is  thus  supposed  to  have  sent  man  into 
the  world,  so  strangely  equipped  for  his  destinies.  The 
advocates  of  this  "progress"  often  speak  of  it  as  if  it 
•were  like  the  "progress"  of  a  happy  child  under  the 
guidance  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  father,  or  our  "pro- 
gress" in  science,  where  each  step  is  an  advance,  and 
unattended  with  regrets ;  whereas  this  progress  is  tracked 
all  the  way  through  with  tears  and  slaughter,  groans 
and  curses,  ignorance  and  impurity,  the  most  hateful 
cruelties,  the  most  degrading  superstition.  If  perfectly 
innocent  man  was  ab  initio  doomed  to  such  a  curriculum 
as  this  (and  what  its  remaining  term,  if  Christianity 
indeed  be  false,  and  not  destined  to  abridge  it,  no  mortal 
can  tell),  can  any  one  say  with  a  safe  conscience  that  he 
thinks  this  theory  relieves  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible? 
On  this  hypothesis,  the  fearful  condition  of  our  world  is 
not  a  calamity,  not  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  not  the 
shadow  of  sin  thrown  across  it,  but  the  natural  evo- 
lution, the  spontaneous  product  of  creative  energy  and 
unlimited  love.  I  say,  and  say  it  fearlessly,  that  this 
Juggernaut  which  a  fantastical  Theory  of  Progress  pre- 
sents us  with,  is  what  men  will  not  believe  in,  and  that 
they  would  sooner  become  Atheists,  than  do  so. 

No ;  if  this  be  the  idea  of  a  moral  Deity, — of  Infinite 
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Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  manifesting  their  crea- 
tive energies, — I  thankfully  acknowledge  it  receives  no 
countenance  from  the  Bible.  It  is  not  there  that  I  find 
that  man  entered  the  universe  as  a  "barbarian"  and 
Fetish-worshipper,  who  might  envy  the  beasts  them- 
selves. Let  but  the  imagination  duly  dwell  on  the  pic- 
ture of  innocent  man  making  his  appearance,  under  the 
benediction  of  an  infinitely  beneficent  Creator,  in  the 
condition  of  one  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia, —  with 
similar  tatters  of  an  understanding  and  conscience,  little 
better  than  Lord  Monboddo's  first  monkey-man,  only 
«  without  the  tail ; — and  I  defy  any  man  to  lay  his  hand 
on  his  heart  and  say  that  this  is  an  improvement  on  the 
Bible  theory  of  the  "Morality  of  God." 

And  as  such  notions  of  the  origin  of  man  certainly 
give  one  a  very  queer  idea  of  a  moral  Deity,  not  less 
strange  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Newman's  views  of  his  des- 
tiny; for,  according  to  his  theology,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  successive  generations  of  men,  with  perfect  in- 
difference to  their  relative  moral  conditions,  their  crimes 
or  wrongs,  are  all  knocked  on  the  head  together,  and 
that  future  adjustment  and  retribution  is  a  dream.  I 
believe,  as  the  Bible  tells  me,  that  our  God  is  a  perfectly 
righteous  Governor;  that  He  will  "awake  to  judgment," 
though  He  be  silent  long ;  that  He  is  an  exact  observer 
of  the  moral  character  of  men,  and  will  treat  them 
accordingly;  not  willing  to  punish  any,  and  when  He 
does  finally  punish  (that  at  least  is  the  declaration  of 
the  Bible,  however  we  may  dispute  about  some  texts), 
punishing  only  according  to  demerit  in  this  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Newman's  theory,  a  moral  Deity  is 
formally  and  precisely  what  man,  even  with  his  "little 
wisdom  and  goodness,"  considers  as  the  very  type  and 
essence  of  an  immoral  Governor ;  —  one  to  whom  the 
despot  and  his  victim — the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed 
—  the  Neros  and  the  Howards, — the  Haley s  and  the 
Uncle  Toms,  are  alike  indifferent;  or,  rather,  by  whom 
the  former  are  often  better  treated  than  the  latter,  being 
allowed  to  flourish  "like  the  green  bay-tree,"  and  swept 
away  at  last,  along  with  their  victims,  by  the  "besom  of 
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destruction"  into  one  common  oblivion!  And  all  for 
what,  once  more?  For  little  more,  so  far  as  can  be  dis- 
covered, than  this, — that  a  few  philosophers  may,  after 
a  million  of  years  or  so,  arise  to  establish  this  delightful 
idea  of  a  moral  Deity;  they,  in  like  manner,  after  en- 
joying this  satisfactory  glimpse,  being  destined  to  pass 
away  for  ever!*  One  thing  I  am  perfectly  certain  of, 
that  this  theory  of  the  future  is  so  utterly  untenable 
with  the  notions  of  a  moral  Deity  possessed  of  a  moral 
nature  at  all  like  our  own, — that  any  one  who  has  got  as 
far  as  Mr.  Newman's  "fixed  moral  basis,"  and  is  capable 
of  pursuing  a  principle  to  its  consequences,  will  say, 
"Either  I  must  give  up  the  idea  of  a  moral  Deity  alto- 
gether, or  I  must  reject  Mr.  Newman's  views  of  man's 
immortality." 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  Bible  also  has  its  difficulties 
on  the  subject  of  the  permission  of  evil,  and  the  destinies 
of  man.  It  is  true.  What  theory  has  not?  But  I  feel, 
as  Harrington  urges,  that  the  theory  we  have  just  con- 
sidered indefinitely  aggravates  them  all.  The  Bible 
theory  does,  at  all  events,  represent  man  as  created  in- 
nocent, and  holy,  and  happy,  and  does  not  shut  the  door 
against  the  possibility  of  God's  proving  himself  a  moral 
Governor;  —  on  the  contrary,  assures  us  that  He  will 
prove  himself  an  exact  one.  Now,  since '  the  above  cu- 
rious theory  is  devised  to  supplant  the  biblical  theory, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  invited  to  abandon 
the  latter,  it  is  of  no  use  to  plead  the  biblical  difficulties, 
while  its  own  are  greater. 

Every  syllable,  therefore,  of  Harrington's  argument  on 
the  God  of  Mr.  Newman's  theory  (I  'believe  Mrf  N.'s 
conception  happily  does  not  correspond  to  his  theory),  I 
do  "endorse  and  confirm."  I  say  with  the  sceptic  —  "It 
is  not  even  true  thfet  the  difficulties  in  question  are  left 
where  they  were  by  the  adoption  of  any  such  theory  as 

*  If  Mr.  Newman  says  that  he  has  left  the  question  of  immor- 
tality doubtful,  it  does  not  affect  this  argument;  for,  as  he  admits 
the  probability  of  there  being  no  Future  Life,  he  must  be  prepared 
to  vindicate  the  administration  of  his  moral  Deity  on  that  supposi- 
tion. The  cord  cannot  be  stronger  than  its  weakest  part. 
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that  of  either  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Newman  ....  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  I  must  believe  that  God  cast  man 
forth,  so  constituted  by  the  unhappy  mal-admixture  of 
the  elements  of  his  nature;  with  such  an  inevitable  sub- 
jection of  the  'idea'  to  the  'conception,'  of  the  'spiritual 
faculty'  to  the  'degraded  types,' that  for  unnumbered  ages 
—  for  ought  we  know,  myriads  of  ages, — man  has  been 
gradually  crawling  up,  a  very  sloth  in  'progress'  (poor 
beast!)  from  the  lowest  Fetichism  to  Poly  theism ;  from 
Polytheism,  in  all  its  infinitude  of  degrading  forms,  to 
imperfect  forms  of  Monotheism;  and  how  small  a  portion 
of  the  race  have  even  imperfectly  reached  this  last  term, 
let  the  spectacle  of  the  world's  religions  at  the  present 
moment  proclaim.*  ....  For  this  gradual  transformation 
from  the  veriest  religious  grub  into  the  spiritual  Psyche, 
man  was  expressly  equipped  by  the  constitution  of  his 
nature; — he  was  created  this  grub!  For  all  this  truly 
geological  spiritualism,  and  for  all  the  infinitude  of  hideous 
superstitions  and  cruel  wrongs  involved  in  the  course  of 
this  precious  development,  Mr.  Parker  tells  us  there  was 

a  necessity, — nothing  less!f For  this,  then,  man 

was  created;  such  a  thing  he  was — through  this  'ordeal' 
he  passes,  —  by  original  destination.  If  this  be  the  picture 
of  the  Father  of  all,  He  is  less  kind  to  His  offspring  than 
the  most  intimate  'intuitions'  teach  them  to  be  to  theirs. 
....  If  I  am  to  abjure  the  Bible,  because  it  gives  me 
unworthy  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  I  must,  with  more 
reason  abjure,  on  similar  grounds,  such  a  detestable  theory 
of  man's  creation,  destination,  and  history.":}: 

When  Mr.  Newman  therefore  says,  "I  pollute  and  de- 
file  h^s  God,"  I  deny  it.  I  hope  and  believe  that  he  does 
not  realise  his  own  theory;  but  I  say  that,  regarded  as  a 
moral  Deity,  the  Deity  of  his  theory  —  the  Moloch  of 
Progress  —  cannot  be  defiled  or  polluted.  It  is  not  the 
God  of  the  Bible;  it  is  not  the  God  of  Nature,  which  is 
silent  as  to  any  such  intimations  either  of  the  origin  of 
man,  or  the  administration  of  the  universe;  and  the 
general  convictions  of  men  in  all  ages,  when  framed  in 

*  Eclipse,  pp.  160-1.  f  raSe  16°-  t  Page  16L 
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obedience  to  those  moral  intuitions  to  which  Mr.  New- 
man so  confidently  appeals,  prove  that  such  a  God  is  not 
the  God  of  human  consciousness! 

Such,  however,  are  the  difficulties  into  which  our  deis- 
tical  philosophers  are  perforce  led,  and  of  which  they 
will  never  get  rid.  Discarding  the  revelations  of  the 
Bible  with  contempt,  they  yet  are  compelled  to  give  us  a 
book  of  "Genesis"  of  their  own,  and  a  book  of  "Reve- 
lation;" and  in  doin^  so  present  us  with  theories  of  the 
origin,  primeval  condition,  and  destiny  of  our  race,  not 
only  purely  conjectural  and  abundantly  contradictory, 
but  unspeakably  more  difficult  to  believe  than  that  of  the 
Bible  itself;  and  such,  let  Mr.  Newman  be  assured,  that 
men  will  sooner  become  Atheists  than  adopt. 

It  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  Newman  to  say,  that  we  Chris- 
tians endeavour  to  destroy  every  "third"  possibility  be- 
tween the  Bible  and  Atheism.  This  third  possibility — 
such  a  god  as  he  describes,  —  is  felt  by  the  best  instincts 
of  man  to  be  none  at  all,  but  an  absolute  incredibility. 
They  cannot  worship  the  Deity  which  this  theory  of 
Progress  presents  them  with,  and  would  sooner  become 
stark  Atheists  at  once.  Mr.  Newman  says  that  Mr. 
Holyoake  has  lectured  on  his  book,  and  "behaved  with 
courtesy  and  generosity."  No  doubt  Mr.  Holyoake  will 
regard  his  books  with  leniency.  He  well  knows  whither 
Mr.  Newman's  theory  will  lead,  and  what  sort  of  converts 
it  will  ultimately  make.  The  sportsman  does  not  shoot 
his  own  pointer. 

Mr.  Newman  himself  instructs  us  whither  his  "fixed 
moral  basis"  is  likely  to  carry  him.  He  says,  —  "A 
"  serious  Atheist  like  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  holds  morality, 
"as  I  do,  to  be  a  fixed  certainty,  but  doubts  whether 
"  there  is  any  personal  God.  But  Mr.  Harrington  is  un  • 
"  settled  on  both  points."  I  should  have  thought,  by  the 
way,  that  any  reader  of  "The  Eclipse"  must  have  been 
certain  that  he  was  not*  Mr.  Newman  goes  on, — "With 
"  him  morality  has  no  fixedness ;  indeed,  he  is  insolent  with 
"  me  because  I  treat  it  as  an  immovable  foundation  which, 

*  See  his  express  disavowal  of  Atheism,  Eclipse,  pp.  163-4. 
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"  I  will  not  allow  to  be  tampered  with  by  any  pretence  of 
"  miracle ;  and  he  is  equally  uncertain  whether  there  is  any 
"  good  God.  Thus,  of  my  two  principles,  the  real  atheist, 
"  Mr.  Holyoake,  holds  one,  and  the  more  fundamental  one; 
"  but  Mr.  Harrington  holds  neither."*  I  shall  be  heartily 
glad  to  hear  that  the  words  in  Italics  are  an  inadver- 
tence; for  amidst  the  variety  of  human  judgments,  a 
fixed  basis  of  morality  may  easily  be  shown  to  be  a 
quicksand  without  any  personal  God. 

In  fine,  on  the  whole  subject  of  these  two  sections,  people 
will  be  more  and  more  disposed  to  say,  —  "If  the  posi- 
tive evidences  for  Theism,  and  the  positive  evidences  for 
Christianity,  be  found  of  force,  we  cannot  allow  the  pa- 
rallel moral  difficulties  still  besetting  both,  to  be  treated 
on  totally  different  principles.  Reason  for  both,  if  you 
will,  or  Faith  for  both,  if  you  will;  but  not  Reason  to  ob- 
ject to  the  one  class  of  difficulties,  and  then  Faith  to 
digest  the  other.  We  will  not  be  told  that  our  reason  is 
to  bow  to  the  last,  and  then  to  rebel  against  the  first,  be- 
cause some  man  assures  us  that  God  cannot  do  this  or  that, 
when  not  only  do  we  see  that  He  does  similar  things, 
(which  you  tell  us  are  to  be  received  by  faith  alone),  but 
the  generality  of  men  declare  that  they  can  as  soon  apply 
faith  to  the  one  class  of  difficulties  as  the  other."  This 
is  the  cage  which  Butler  provides  for  those  who  reject 
the  Bible  on  account  of  a  certain  class  of  difficulties ;  and 
a  fair  way  of  escape  must  be  found. 

*  Phases,  pp.  191-2. 
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AND  now,  because  I  insist  that  there  are  facts  in  the  uni- 
verse of  God,  as  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and  as 
baffling  to  man's  reason,  as  the  facts  for  which  in- 
fidels so  often  reject  the  Scripture;  and  because  I  insist 
that  the  image  of  the  God  they  often  "project" — though 
they  intend  it  not  —  aggravates  all  those  difficulties  a 
thousand  fold,  —  let  Mr.  Newman,  if  he  will,  reiterate 
his  charge,  that  I  am  uttering  "profane  scoffs  against  the 
God  of  Nature,  which  too  clearly  come  from  the  heart:" 
— to  that  I  condescend  to  make  no  reply.  My  appeal  is 
to  Him  who  knows  the  heart,  who  knows  mine,  with  all 
its  infirmities,  faults,  and  follies,  and  how  much,  how  in- 
finitely, it  needs  His  compassion  and  forgiveness;  but  He 
knows  this  also,  that  it  desires  to  harbour  not  one  dis- 
loyal thought  to  Him  as  "the  King  of  Kings,  and  the 
Lord  of  Lords;"  as  "the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible, 
the  Blessed  and  only  Potentate;"  not  a  thought  that 
would  impugn  His  infinite  Justice,  Wisdom,  and  Good- 
ness. These  I  believe  perfect  and  infinite,  on  preponde- 
rating evidence,  though  I  confess  I  cannot  reconcile  all 
the  acts  of  His  infinite  government  With  the  little  measure 
of  man's  infinitesimal  wisdom  and  goodness.  These  are 
my  sentiments,  in  harmony,  as  I  believe,  with  that  Book 
which  has  reinforced  what  at  best  would  have  been,  but 
for  that,  the  faltering  conclusions  of  my  reason  :  as  such 
conclusions  have  ever  been  but  faltering  among  all  the 
nations  that  have  been  without  it.  I  have  said  what  I 
have  said,  only  to  prove  the  precarious  grounds  on  which 
many  infidels  would  chiefly  persuade  us  to  reject  that 
Book,  without  even  considering  the  positive  evidence  for 
it ;  and  to  prevent  some  of  my  young  countrymen  from 
indulging  presumptuous  hopes  under  the  notion  that 
"God  is  altogether  such  a  one  as"  themselves,  or  rather, 
the  variable  thing  different  men  would  make  Him ;  sooie- 
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times  with  analogous  moral  qualities  and  sometimes  not; 
sometimes  exercising  a  general  providence  only,  some- 
times a  special  one ;  sometimes  this  and  sometimes  that. 
I  have  spoken  to  prevent  their  resting  in  vain  theories, 
which  tell  us,  though  professedly  without  authority  and 
infinitely  discordant,  that  God  cannot  do  this  or  that 
which  He  is  reported  to-  have  done  in  the  Scriptures, 
when  we  have  but  to  open  our  eyes  and  see  that  He  can 
do,  and  does,  like  things  equally  strange ;  and  to  prevent 
their  rashly  casting  away  that  light  which  wise  heathen 
longed  to  see,  and  which  would  have  been  so  welcome  ; — 
light  which  we  must  have  (as  the  shifting  course  of  hu- 
man speculation  shows),  if  we  would  confront  the  mys- 
teries in  which  the  Divine  government  and  our  ignorance 
of  the  origin  and  destinies  of  man  involve  us.  The  face 
of  God  to  guilty  man  resembles  that  of  the  sun  —  that 
type  and  image  of  His  glory;  —  in  himself  too  bright  for 
the  dazzled  eye  to  bear,  he  now  bathes  rejoicing  nature 
in  the  glowing  tints  of  morning  or  the  golden  pomp  of 
sunset,  now  piles  the  thunderclouds  about  him  and  casts 
a  lurid  light  upon  the  world  from  behind  that  stormy  pa- 
vilion ;  —  and  anon  hides  himself  for  days  together  within 
an  impenetrable  curtain  of  wintry  cloud  and  tempest.  — 
Thrice  welcome  surely,  under  the  changing  aspects  of 
the  Infinite  One,  should  be  the  message  of  Him  who  came 
to  "  make  known  to  us  the  Father  "  in  disclosures  equally 
"full  of  grace  and  truth;"  and  to  assure  us,  amidst  the 
variable  phenomena  of  the  universe,  that  "He  is  without 
variableness  or  the  shadow  of  a  turning." 

That  the  Atheist  should  sullenly  acquiesce  in  his 
ignorance,  I  can  understand.  Not  that  he  is  not  the 
victim  of  an  infinite  fallacy,  if  he  supposes  (as  he  is  so 
apt  to  suppose)  that  Atheism  gives  him  any  hostages 
against  futurity  ;  for  if  his  stray  consciousness  has  some- 
how wandered  into  this  worLd,  —  we  cannot  say  why, 
for  none  can  know  that  on  his  hypothesis,  —  it  may  find 
its  way  into  another  world,  not  quite  so  eligible  as  this. 
His  next  move,  for  aught  he  can  tell,  may  be  for  eight 
thousand  years  into  Saturn,  with  a  hump  on  his  back 
and  a  cancer  in  his  stomach.  But  at  all  events  he  can- 
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not  help  himself ;  he  must  take  the  "  goods,"  not 
"  which  the  Gods  provide  "  him,  but  the  goods,  or  per- 
chance the  evils  which  necessity  may  supply.  He  can 
only  say,  as  to  the  one,  "  I  need  exercise  no  gratitude  " 
—  pleasant  thought!  —  and,  as  to  the  other,  "I  must 
exercise  my  fortitude." 

The  acquiescence  of  the  Deist,  considering  the  hope- 
less discordance  of  his  theories  and  his  utter  darkness 
in  relation  to  the  origin  and  the  destinies  of  man,  I  do 
not  so  ensily  understand.  But  one  thing  is  clear,  clear 
as  the  day,  that  human  nature  in  general  perfectly 
understands  his  pretensions,  and  has  plainly  shown 
throughout  Europe  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  (where  the  Deist  has  often  spoken  under  every 
advantage),  that  it  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  ; 
that  it  will  not  accept  his  guidance.  Man  asks,  as  I 
have  before  said,  for  a  book  of  Genesis  and  a  book  of 
Revelations,  and  these  the  Deist  cannot  give.  Reject- 
ing all  authority,  he  can,  by  the  very  terms  of  his  theory, 
give  only  his  own  conjectures,  and  these  are  infinitely 
discordant;  and  to  one  and  all  of  them  man  says,  who 
told  you  all  this  ?  It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  say  that 
nothing  better  than  conjecture  can  be  offered,  because 
man  feels  this  is  the  very  thing  he  must  escape.  Thus 
the  Deist's  inability  to  give  any  solution  of  questions  to 
which  all  history  shows  that  man  intensely  craves,  and 
will  have  an  answer  true  or  false,  —  together  with  the 
discordances  and  vacillations  of  the  systems  of  Deism  in 
reference  to  the  true  theory  of  religion  and  morals,  even 
within  the  little  sphere  of  its  ordinary  speculations, 
prevents  it  from  exercising  any  considerable  influence. 
All  facts  show  that  whomsoever  man  takes  as  his  re- 
ligious guide,  he  will  not  take  the  Deist.  Hence  the 
slow  progress,  or  rather  the  no  progress,  which  Deism 
has  made  since  Lord  Herbert's  time  to  this.  Deism  is 
always  carting  away  what  it  calls  rubbish,  and  always 
digging  foundations ;  but  the  promised  building  never 
peeps  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  if  it  does  rise 
a  few  inches  above  it,  the  thing  "  of  hay,  wood,  and 
stubble  "  is  swept  away  again  in  the  next  tempest  of 
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controversy.  If  "  Christ  speaks  with  authority  and  not 
as  the  Scribes,"  the  Deists  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  Him  ;  for  they  speak  as 
Scribes,  and  not  with  authority.  To  demonstrate  simply 
the  existence  of  a  Being  of  infinite  attributes,  —  man 
feels  is  not  sufficient  for  him.  He  wants  to  know  his 
relations  to  that  Being,  and  that  Being's  aspects  towards 
him  :  for  a  profound  consciousness  on  his  own  part,  the 
deepest  philosophy  and  a  million  facts,  assure  him  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  world — something 
"  out  of  course."  He  turns  to  the  Deist,  who  gives  him 
a  variety  of  conjectures  ;  and  that  is  all. 

Whether  the  Deist  frames  so  peculiar  a  notion  of  a 
"  moral  Deity,"  as  to  suppose  that  God  created  the  first 
man  a  grotesque  savage,  doomed  to  ignorance,  misery, 
vice,  and  superstition  by  the  original  constitution  of  his 
nature ;  and  that  his  almost  equally  luckless  children, 
after  their  "  few  and  evil  days,"  are  (oppressors  and 
oppressed  alike)  consigned  to  indiscriminate  annihilation ; 
whether  he  pleads,  as  many  have  done,  that  there  is  a 
future  state,  or,  as  many  others  have  done,  that  there 
is  none  ;  whether  he  says,  as  some  have  said,  that  there 
is  a  happy  immortality  for  a  few,  and  a  convenient 
annihilation  for  the  many,  or  that  all  are  at  la*t  to  be 
brought,  somehow  or  other,  and  sometime  or  other,  to 
a  stable  felicity;  whether  he  contends  that  God  has 
moral  qualities  analogous  to  ours,  or,  with  Bolingbroke, 
that  He  has  not;  whether  he  believes,  with  Bolingbroke, 
that  there  is  no  special  providence  at  all,  but  only  a 
general  one ;  or,  with  others,  that  a  general  providence 
without  a  special  one  is  an  absurdity  and  contradiction  ; — 
still,  in  these  and  numberless  other  cases,  the  question  is 
asked,  "And  which  of  these  men  am  I  to  believe  ?  and  why  ?  " 

Mr.  Parker,  for  example,  in  the  course  of  his  "  deve- 
lopment," seems  at  length  to  be  in  a  little  dubiety  whether 
the  phenomena  of  external  nature  will  justify  us  in 
referring  the  entire  universe  to  one  only  absolutely 
beneficent  Deity.  But  it  little  matters ;  for  he  conde- 
scends to  assure  us,  in  a  recent  publication,  that  it  will 
all  come  right  at  last.  The  tremors  which  may  fill  the 
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heart  when  we  commit  the  Atheist  to  the  grave,  and 
the  tranquil  hope  with  which  we  lay  the  sincere 
Christian  there,  are  alike  illusive  ;  if  the  Atheist  is  not 
converted  in  this  world,  he  will  be  in  Jupiter  or  Sirius, 
or  somewhere  or  other  ;  and  if  not  now,  a  thousand, 
or  ten  thousand,  or  a  million  of  years  hence !  Mr. 
Parker  is  such  a  man  !  He  can  tell  us  such  things ! 
Is  this  Universal  ism  now  a  real  communication  from 
"  our  own  correspondent  "  in  the  future  world  ?  Is  it 
some  deep  echo  from  the  eternal  abyss  that  salutes  our 
ears,  or  is  it  the  tinkle  of  the  little  bell  which  summons 
us  to  consult  Mr.  Parker's  private  oracle  ?  Alas  !  he  does 
not  tell  us  why  an  Atheist,  who  has  been  so  for  eighty 
years  amidst  the  proofs  of  a  God  here,  may  not  be  one 
for  a  million  of  years,  or  for  ever,  supposing  only  proofs 
of  the  same  moral  kind  to  be  given ;  or  why  he,  who 
has  persisted  in  spite  of  present  laws  to  violate  the 
conditions  of  his  existence,  may  not  continue  to  do  so  in 
perpetuity ;  or  why,  if  he  cannot  be  amended,  he  should 
not,  as  some  say,  be  annihilated  at  death  ;  or  why,  as 
others  say,  he  should  not  be  punished  for  a  time,  and 
then  annihilated,  but  not  "restored;"  or  why,  as  yet 
others  say,  both  good  and  bad  should  not  be  annihi- 
lated together  at  death ;  or  why, in  short,  there  is 

no  end  to  conjecture,  and  this  is  all,  avowedly,  that  Mr. 
Parker  can  give ;  for  he  rejects  all  external  revelation. 
Why,  then,  should  men  believe  Mr.  Parker  any  more 
than  anybody  else  ?  They  may  say,  with  Socrates, 
"  Hear  a  dream  for  a  dream."  If  the  Deist  replies,  and 
why  should  the  Christian  expect  his  fellow-men  to  bow 
down  to  his  dream  ?  he  answers,  that  he  is  not  fool 
enough  to  expect  or  wish  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
says,  "  My  theory  is  not  like  yours,  one  of  many  guesses ; 
it  is  nothing  of  mine.  Christianity  professes  to  be  founded 
on  sufficient  evidence,  of  various  kinds,  addressed  to 
men  in  general ;  examine  that  evidence,  and  reject  it,  if 
you  really  find  it  insufficient ;  but  do  not  impute  to  the 
Christian  the  absurdity  which  you  Deists  are  all  prac- 
tising ;  that  is,  of  giving  us  your  divers  guesses  as  if 
they  were  anything  more  than  guesses,  with  as  much 


dogmatism  and  confidence  as  if  you  could  appeal  to 
some  external  evidence  ;  while,  in  the  very  midst  of 
reciprocally  discordant  theories,  which,  to  us  and  to 
your  fellow-deists  who  differ  from  you,  can  only  rest  on 
external  evidence,  you  exclaim,  that  no  such  external 
evidence  is  accessible  or  (as  some  of  you  say)  even 
possible  ! " 

I  faithfully  promise  to  recant  these  taunts,  when  I 
find  the  faintest  symptoms  of  Deism  being  a  thing  of 
influence,  measured  by  any  of  the  criteria  by  which  we 
judge  a  thing  to  be  so  ;  when  I  find  any  the  slightest 
appearance  of  internal  cohesion  or  outward  activity  ; 
when  I  find  as  many  of  its  votaries  as  make  the  smallest 
sect  amongst  Christians,  professing  approximate  agree- 
ment in  their  own  religious  theory,  or  so  far  in  love 
with  it,  as  to  make  the  minutest  sacrifices  of  wealth  or 
ease,  to  render  it  triumphant*;  when  I  find  them  taking 
the  smallest  islet  of  the  Pacific,  or  the  smallest  tribe 
of  barbarian  idolaters,  under  their  religious  teaching, 
and  endeavouring  to  establish  at  least  one  little  model 
farm  of  the  true  Deistico-spiritual  culture !  But  no ; 
it  is  easier  to  stay  at  home,  and  talk,  —  and  talk,  —  and 
talk,  and  say  that  "  faith  is  departed,"  and  ';  Chris- 
tianity obsolete."  I  feel  very  much  at  my  ease  when 
Mr.  Newman  rebukes  me  for  rebuking  Mr.  Parker  for  I 
his  excessive  latitudinarianism  ;  towards  whom  Mr. 
Newman  says,  "  I  am  so  scornful,"  because  Mr.  Parker 
has  a  "brother's  heart"  towards  the  pagans  whose  happy 
"  absolute  religion  "  he  celebrates. 

*  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  conceive  of  a  combination  (I  am  told    \ 
there  is  one),  not   exactly  for   "the   propagation  of"  Deism  "in    1 
foreign  parts,"  nor,  indeed,  at  home,  but  for  the  promotion  of  any- 
thing called  "Free  thought,"  between  systems  of  Atheism  and  Pan- 
theism, and  that  thrice-distilled  Spiritualism,  which  nothing  but  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures  can  satisfy!     Of  course  such  combina- 
tion would  be  simplv  destructive;  it  would  just  set  everything  afloat, 
not  fix  anything.     Many  of  our  new  theologians  seem  to  think  it  is     j 
of  little  consequence  what  is  believed,  provided  historical  Chris-     j 
tianity  is  not.     I  almost  fancy  that  if  some  were  asked,  "  What  is     • 
Truth?"  they  would  reply,  "Truth  consists  —  in  the  falsehood  of    ] 
historical  Christianity." 
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No ;  I  shall  not  go  to  Mr.  Parker  to  learn  "  charity," 
but  to  a  very  different  class  of  men  ;  men  who  do  not 
regard  gross  idolatry  and  superstition  as  very  good 
things  in  their  way,  and  all  in  their  turn  of  signal 
service  to  the  world !  Nor  is  it  because  Mr.  Parker  has 
"a  brother's  heart,"  that  I  smile  at  his  easy  charity; 
God  forbid  ;  but  because  the  theories  he  patronises 
have  never  stretched  out  yet  a  " brother's  hands"  That 
charity  is  but  a  cheap  sort  of  charity  which  consists  in 
talking  and  doing  nothing ;  which  sits  at  home  by  the 
blazing  hearth,  and  in  the  happy  homes  of  civilisation, 
and  will  not  even  pay  emissaries  to  do  its  work,  if  itself 
cannot ;  which  calumniates  the  Christian,  who  is  en- 
deavouring to  do  for  the  world  what  the  Deist  never 
attempts  to  do,  though  he  tells  us  he  knows  how  it 
could  be- done  much  better  than  by  preaching  "an 
historical  Christianity ;"  —  which  says  to  the  perishing 
heathen,  "  Be  ye  warmed,  and  be  ye  filled,"  but  neither 
warms  nor  fills  them  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  gives  them  the 
cold  comfort,  "  My  good  savage  friends,  you  look  very 
wretched ;  but  you  do  not  want  warming,  and  you  do 
not  want  filling  ;  —  have  you  not  the  absolute  religion  ? 
Take  it  amongst  you,  and  my  blessing  go  with  you." 

And,  indeed,  though  infinitely  different,  why  should 
any  of  these  accommodating  theories  of  Deism  exact  a 
more  expensive  charity  ?  are  they  not  all  arguments  for 
the  same  practical  indolence  which,  account  for  it  how 
we  will,  has  ever  characterised  Deism,  and  characterises 
it  still  ?  What  would  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Parker,  under 
the  last  Parkerian  development,  be  prone  to  say,  as  he  / 
saw  a  band  of  idolaters  at  their  dismal  rites  on  some 
savage  shore  ?  I  think  he  would  be  apt  to  say,  "  Well, 
these  savages  are  in  a  miserable  plight,  to  be  sure,  in 
spite  of  the  absolute  religion  ;  but  why  should  I  trouble 
myself  about  the  matter  ?  it  will  all  come  right,  some 
day  or  other,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  another  planet,  or  in 
one  of  the  fixed  stars."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Deist 
who  thinks,  with  Mr.  Newman,  that  immortality  is 
most  probably  a  delusion,  would  be  tempted  perhaps  to 
say,  "  Why,  yes ;  it  will  all  come  right  some  day,  no 


doubt,  but  not  for  the  reason  Mr.  Parker  supposes  ; 
but  because  all  these  poor  wretches  will  be  knocked  on 
the  head  together."  Nevertheless,  he  might  add,  per- 
haps, "  I  may  as  well  give  them  a  word  of  exhortation 
too,  on  Mr.  Newman's  theory,  as  to  what  makes  idolatry 
a  crime.  I  hope,"  he  might  say,  "my  dear  savage 
friends,  that  you  take  care  not  to  worship  idolatrously 
that  curious  monster  —  I  don't  know  his  name,  but  we 
should  call  him  in  England  three  Guys  rolled  into 
one, — with  the  delightfully  open  mouth,  and  the  great 
goggle  eyes  ;  I  hope  you  take  care  that  it  does  not  fall 
below  your  ideal  of  Divinity;  I  beseech  you  not  to 
worship  it  as  perfect  and  infinite,  if  you  do  not  feel  it 
to  be  so.  Always  take  care,  my  friends,  that  your 
worship  does  not  fall  beloiv  your  ideal !  Bearing  that  in 
mind,  I  will  lay  no  further  burden  upon  yoti ;  so  fare 
you  well." 

But  this  subject  is  worth  pursuing  a  little  further;  and 
if  I  live  I  will  endeavour  to  show  the  Deist  what  are  the 
conditions  of  his  success,  and  what  he  must  do,  as  well 
as  say,  before  he  can  expect  to  make  much  impression  on 
the  world. 

As  to  the  dreaded  alternative  of  Atheism,  I  have  no 
fear  of  it.  If  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  man  teaches 
anything,  it  is  that  men  will  not  be  Atheists  ;  and  that, 
even  if  ATHEISM  be  the  TRUTH,  there  is  no  chance  of  its 
being  established.  Nor,  on  its  own  principles,  need  it 
wonder  at  that;  for  if  blind  necessity  or  pure  chance  has 
framed  the  world,  it  has  merely,  as  one  would  have  ex- 
pected, egregiously  blundered ;  has  so  pleasantly  consti- 
tuted the  universe  and  man,  that  man  cannot  but  believe 
there  is  a  God,  even  though  there  be  none ! 
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CHARGES   OF    "  MISREPRESENTATION  "    AND    "  GARBLING." 

AND  now  for  the  paraded  charges  of  "gross  garbling" 
and  "stealthy  misrepresentation." 

There  are  two  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Newman  more 
particularly  insists  that  I  have  done  injustice  to  his  sen- 
timents. First,  as  respects  his  theory  of  the  relations  of 
Faith  to  Intellect  —  between  which  I  have  supposed  him 
to  wish  to  effect  a  "divorce;"  and  secondly,  as  respects 
the  relation  of  the  religious  faculties  in  man  to  the  trans- 
mission, or  external  presentation  to  the  mind,  of  religious 
truth.  On  the  latter  subject  he  gives  an  eclaircissement, 
not  before  it  was  needed,  and  still,  I  venture  to  say,  re- 
quiring a  further  eclaircissement,  —  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  But  before  proceeding  to  that,  I  will  consider  the 
charges  of  "garbling"  and  ''misrepresentation,"  and  dis- 
tinctly show  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  of  the 
kind.  If  I  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Newman,  it  is  only 
as  others  —  even  many  who  are  supposed  more  or  less  to 
sympathise  with  him — have  done;  if  we  have  all  misun- 
derstood him,  it  may  be  modestly  conjectured  that  it  was 
only  because  our  author  never  understood  himself. 

First,  then,  Mr.  Newman  says:  "This  writer  instils 
"  into  his  readers  the  belief  that  I  make  a  fanatical- sepa- 
"  ration  between  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual,  a  'di- 
"  vorce'  between  them,  and  concludes  that  I  hold  that  Faith 
"  need  not  rest  upon  Truth;  and,  I  ought  to  be  indifferent 
"  as  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  or  of  the  image  which  fell 
"  down  from  Jupiter.  He  never  quotes  enough  from  me 
"to  let  his  reader  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
"  which  he  does  quote."*  I  say  with  an  unfaltering  con- 
science, that  no  controvertist  ever  more  honestly  and 
sincerely  sought  to  give  his  opponent's  views,  than  I  did 
Mr.  Newman's,  after  the  most  diligent  study  of  his  rather 

*  Phases,  p.  186,  2n&ed. 
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obscure  books;  and  that  whether  I  succeeded  or  not  in 
giving  what  he  thought,  I  have  certainly  given  what  he 
expressed.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  supposed  Mr.  Newman 
intended  to  "divorce"  Faith  and  Intellect;  and  what  else 
on  earth  could  I  suppose,  in  common  even  with  those  who 
were  most  leniently  disposed  towards  him,  from  such  sen- 
timents as  these?  "ALL  THE  GROUNDS  OF  BELIEF  PRO- 
POSED TO  THE  MERE  UNDERSTANDING,  HAVE  NOTHING 

"TO  DO  WITH  FAITH  AT  ALL."*  "THE  PROCESSES  OF 
"  THOUGHT  HAVE  NOTHING  TO  QUICKEN  THE  CONSCIENCE 
"  OR  AFFECT  THE  souL."f  "  How  then  can  the  state  of 
"  the  soul  be  tested  by  the  conclusion  to  which  the  intellect 
"  is  led?  "J  I  was  compelled,  I  say,  to  take  these  passages 
as  everybody  else  took  them,  to  mean  what  they  ob-  . 
viously  express.  Again ;  was  I  not  compelled  to  regard 
Mr.  Newman's  notions  on  the  claims  of  Religious  Truth 
— as  opposed  to  what  he  calls  Sentiment — very  lax,  when 
I  found  him  saying  that  though  "he  knew  not  how  to 
avoid  calling  Atheism  'a  moral  error,'  yet  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  might  be  still  a  merely  speculative  error, 
which  ought  not  to  separate  our  hearts  from  any  man?"§ 
Was  I  not  driven  to  the  same  inferences  from  his  defi- 
nition of  idolatry,  which  he  frames  in  such  a  way  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  are  any  idolaters  in  the 
world  ?  that  is,  that  only  those  are  chargeable  with  it,  in 
any  "bad"  sense,  who  knowingly  degrade  their  "ideal" 
of  the  Divinity  by  consciously  worshipping  as  infinite  and 
perfect  what  is  knoivn  to  be  imperfect  and  finite.  Once 
more;  how  else  was  I  to  interpret  that  communion  of  the 
Faithful  for  which  he  contends  in  the  "Phases,"  in  which 
"sentiment,"  not  "opinion"  (the  utmost  varieties  of  which, 
as  his  reasoning  shows,  are  all  to  be  worked  up  into  this 
new  amalgam),  is  to  be  the  "  bond  of  union  ?"||  Charity 
towards  those  who  differ,  every  one  can  understand;  but 
this  new  "family  of  love,"  which  is  to  be  maintained, 
maugre  all  sorts  of  opinions,  in  virtue  of  identical  "senti- 
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ment"~  a,  sort  of  Noah's  Ark,  only  with  the  proportions 
of  clean  and  unclean  beasts  reversed,  seven  pair  of  the 
latter  to  two  of  the  former — is  an  impossibility  per  se.— 
Once  more;  Mr.  Newman  approvingly  says  of  what  he 
conceives  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  (I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  criticism);  "By  every  writer  of  the  New 
"  Testament  it  is  manifestly  presumed,  that  the  historical 
"  and  logical  faculties  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  faith 
"  which  is  distinctive  of  God's  people.  Everywhere  it  is 
"  either  stated  or  implied,  that  the  soul  or  spirit  of  man 
"  is  alone  concerned  in  receiving  God's  revelation.  Un- 
"  less  we  can  recover  this  position,  we  have  lost  the  es- 
"  sential  spirit  of  apostolic  doctrine;  and  then,  by  holding 
"  to  the  form,  we  do  but  tie  ourselves  to  a  dead  carcass, 
"which  may  poison  us,  and  disgust  mankind."* 

But  Mr.  Newman  says  there  were  passages  (and  he 
cites  one  or  two)  scattered  up  and  down  his  writings 
which  are,  more  or  less,  inconsistent  with  such  an  hypo-, 
thesis.  I  answer  that  I  have  expressly  admitted  as  much ; 
for  Mr.  Newman  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  whom  I 
would  deny  the  benefit  of  having  contradicted  himself. 
I  have  said,  speaking  to  Mr.  Fellowesf,  "The  divorce 
between  the  'spiritual  faculties  and  the  intellect,  which 
your  favourite,  Mr.  Newman,  has  attempted  to  effect,  is 
impossible.  It  is  an  attempt  to  sever  phenomena,  which 
co-exist  in  the  unity  of  our  own  consciousness.  I  am 
bound  in  justice  to  admit  that  there  are  others  of  our 
'modern  spiritualists'  who  condemn  this  preposterous  at- 
tempt to  separate  what  God  hath  joined  so  inseparably. 
Even  Mr.  Newman  does  practically  contradict  his  own 
assertions;  and  outraged  reason  and  intellect  have  avenged 
his  wrongs  upon  them  by  deserting  him  when  he  has  in- 
voked them,  and  left  him  to  express  his  paradoxes  in 
endless  perplexity  and  confusion."  J  ...  A  similar  as- 
sertion, that  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  most  "fanatical 
spiritualist"  to  avoid  using  expressions  at  variance  with 
the  theory,  may  be  seen  at  a  subsequent  page.  § 

*  Soul,  p.  248.  f  Eclipse,  p.  304. 
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But  whatever  inconsistencies  any  such  passages  might 
present,  is  it  any  fault  of  mine  that  the  above-cited  clear 
categorical  assertions  were  taken  to  mean  what  they 
seemed  to  mean?  and  that,  however  incapable  of  being 
harmonised'  with  less  absolute  or  a  few  obscure  assertions 
in  other  places,  here,  if  anywhere,  was  to  be  found  Mr. 
Newman's  true  theory  of  the  relations  of  Intellect  and 
Faith? 

Mr.  Newman  says,  that  I  do  not  quote  enough  to  let 
the  reader  know  his  sentiments.  I  answer  that  I  know 
nothing  more  precise  than  the  statements  I  have  quoted, 
and  I  admitted  that  they  were  abundantly  inconsistent 
with  other  passages.  I  ask,  as  I  have  already  done,  how 
much  of  so  peculiar  a  writer  must  I  quote  before  the 
reader  can  be  made  acquainted  with  his  sentiments? 

Similar  observations  apply  to  the  related  case  of  alleged 
"gross  garbling,"  of  which  Mr.  Newman  accuses  the 
.author  of  "  The  Eclipse."  It  occurs  in  Harrington's  dis- 
quisition, who  ascribes  to  Mr.  Newman  (I  think  naturally 
enough),  a  belief  in  a  spiritual  faculty  of  internal  illumi- 
nation in  man,  which  "supersedes,  by  anticipating,  all 
external  revelation,  and  renders  it  superfluous;"  or,  as 
Harrington  elsewhere  expresses  it,  "anticipates  all  es- 
sential spiritual  verities."  This  Mr.  Newman  declares  to 
be  "  the  direct  and  most  intense  reverse  of  all  that  he  has 
most  carefully  and  elaborately  written!"* 

Let  us  see.  Harrington  took  what  seemed  the  most 
precise  statements  imaginable.  They  are  as  follows :  — 
"  What  God  reveals  to  us  He  reveals  within,  through  the 
"  medium  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  senses."  f  "  Chris- 
"  tianity  has  practically  confessed,  what  is  theoretically 
"clear"  (Harrington,  it  is  true,  adds,  'you  must  take  his 
word  for  both'),  "that  an  authoritative  external  reve- 
"  lation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  essentially  impos- 
"  sible  to  man."  J  "No  book  revelation  can  (without  sap- 
"  ping  its  own  pedestal)  authoritatively  dictate  laws  of 
"  human  virtue,  or  alter  our  a  priori  view  of  the  Divine 
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<( character."*  These  are  the  passages  which  involve  the 
imputed  garbling.  Of  that  anon. 

Mr.  Newman  also  says,  in  a  passage  Harrington  did 
not  quote  (but  which  he  might  well  have  done,  only  that 
his  object  evidently  was  to  give  the  briefest  expression 
of  the  dogma  to  be  confuted),  what  is  yet  stronger.  In 
speaking  of  the  apologies  for  the  destruction  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  as  a  judicial  act,  he  observes,  "But  next,  the 
"  analogy  assumes  most  falsely,  that  God,  like  man,  speaks 
"  from  without ;  that  what  we  call  Reason  and  Conscience 
"  is  not  His  mode  of  commanding  and  revealing  His  will, 
"  but  that  words  to  strike  the  ear,  or  symbols  displayed 
"  before  the  senses,  are  emphatically  and  exclusively 
"'Revelation.'  ON  THE  CONTRARY,  OF  OUR  MORAL  AND 

"  SPIRITUAL  GOD  WE  KNOW  NOTHING  WITHOUT,  EVERY- 
"  THING  WITHIN.  IT  IS  IN  THE  SPIRIT  THAT  WE  MEET 
"HlM,  NOT  IN  THE  COMMUNICATIONS  OF  SENSE."  f 

Mr.  Newman  complains  bitterly  of  a  most  elaborate 
contrivance  to  conceal  his  reasoning,  of  which  the 
author  of  "  The  Eclipse  "  had  not  the  slightest  concep- 
tion. He  says  that  Harrington  in  the  citations  on  the 
preceding  page  omitted  an  adverb  of  inference, — 

*  Soul,  p.  58. 

f  Phases,  p.  152.  The  two  sentences  in  small  capitals  are  not 
found  in  the  new  edition  of  the  "Phases."  They  are  struck  out.  It 
is  no  doubt  the  right  of  an  author  to  erase  in  a  new  edition  any 
expressions  he  pleases;  but  when  he  is  about  to  charge  another  with 
having  "  grossly  garbled,"  and  "  stealthily  misrepresented  him,"  it 
is  as  well  to  let  the  world  know  what  he  has  erased,  and  why.  He 
says  that  my  representation  of  his  sentiments  "  is  the  most  direct 
and  intense  reverse  of  all  that  he  has  most  elaborately  and  carefully 
written."  It  certainly  is  not  the  "  intense  reverse  of  all  that  he  has 
most  elaborately  and  carefully  "  scratched  out.  The  above  extract,  I 
find,  now  begins  in  the  new  edition  thus: — "But  next,  the  analogy 
assumes  (what  none  of  my  very  dictatorial  and  insolent  critics  make 
even  the  faintest  effort  to  prove  to  be  a  fact),  that  God,  like  man, 
speaks  from  without  .  .  .  .  "  (Pp.  92,  93.) 

I  do  not  know  what  it  was  intended  by  his  "  very  insolent  and 
dictatorial  critics"  (if  he  has  any)  to  prove;  it  is  sufficient  for  me 
that  my  object  was  to  disprove  the  dogma  that  any  such  external 
revelation  was  a  priori  impossible.  Whether  God  has  spoken  in 
fact  depends  on  the  appropriate  evidence. 

•      F 
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"  Christianity-  has  thus  confessed," — for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  traces  of  the  preceding  arguments ;  —  that 
Harrington  has  said,  "you  must  take  his  word  for  both" 
the  facts  asserted  in  the  second  sentence,  whereas  Mr. 
Newman  had  "carefully  proved  them;" — and  that  he 
has  dislocated  the  order  for  the  same  reasons  as  he 
omitted  the  particle.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Newman  in  full. 

*'  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  author  inserts  a 
"clause  of  his  own,  'you  must  take  Mr.  Newman's  word 
"for  both;'  i.e.  both  for  the  fact  that  Christianity  has 
"  confessed  it,  and  for  the  fact  that  theory  makes  it  clear. 
"  He  thus  informs  his  reader  that  I  have  dogmatised 
"  without  giving  reasons.  And  to  deceive  the  reader 
"into  easy  credence,  he  dislocates  my  sentences,  alters 
"  their  order,  omits  an  adverb  of  inference,  and  isolates 
"  these  three  sentences  out  of  a  paragraph  of  forty-six 
"closely  printed  lines,  which  carefully  reason  out  the 
"  whole  question."* 

I  answer,  and  will  distinctly  prove,  that  however 
plausible  this  statement,  not  one  of  the  facts  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  interpretation  Mr.  Newman  has  put  upon 
it.  First,  the  omission  of  the  adverb  of  inference  was 
not  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Newman  ;  it  was 
simply  because,  as  the  whole  context  in  Harrington's 
speech  shows,  he  wished  to  give  at  the  outset,  in  the 
briefest  form,  the  conclusions  against  which  he  was  about 
to  contend  by  a  distinct  class  of  arguments  of  his  own ; 
no  matter  whether  it  was  "  thus,"  or  otherwise,  or  in  no 
way  at  all  (as  I  believe  it  was),  that  Mr.  Newman 
arrived  at  them.  That  this  was  the  object  is  clear  from 
the  omission  of  the  last,  longest,  and  strongest  quotation 
now  supplied.  It  was  of  no  more  consequence,  in  the 
mere  stating  of  the  question  to  be  discussed,  that  Har- 
rington should  make  reference  to  the  supposed  arguments 
by  which  Mr.  Newman  came  to  the  contested  conclusion, 
than  that  in  enunciating  any  other  proposition,  which  we 
are  about  to  confute  by  totally  different  arguments,  we 
should  encumber  it  with  the  reasons  alleged  for  it.  All 
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that  is  necessary  at  that  stage,  is  to  give  a  precise  state- 
ment of  the  disputed  thesis  in  the  words  of  the  author ; 
and  this  Harrington  gave  in  three  of  the  clearest  and 
most  explicit  statements  that  could  be  found. 

But  Mr.  Newman  further  complains,  that  Harrington 
says  the  reader  must  take  Mr.  Newman's  word  for  both 
the  alleged  facts  in  the  citation, — "  whereas  he  had  care- 
fully' proved  and  reasoned  out  the  whole  question."  I 
answer,  that  Harrington's  statement  expressed  his  real 
conviction, —  though  another  form  of  expression  might 
have  been  more  precise — that  what  Mr.  Newman  calls 
his  "  careful  proofs,"  were  in  his  estimate,  and  are  still  in 
mine,  words,  ivords,  and  nothing  but  words.  What  he 
dignifies  by  the  name  of  arguments  are  assertions,  and 
nothing  more.  I  now  say,  "  you  must  take  his  word"  for 
the  above  conclusions,  and  I  proceed  immediately  to 
prove  it.  I  will  engage  to  make  good  every  word  I 
utter.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cite  the 
professed  reasonings.  After  saying,  what  I  will  not  dis- 
pute, that  "No  heaven-sent  Bible  can  guarantee  the 
"  veracity  of  God  to  a  man  who  doubts  that  veracity ;" 
and  also,  which,  for  argument's  sake,  I  as  little  dispute, 
that  "  unless  we  have  independent  means  of  knowing 
"  that  God  knows  the  truth,  and  is  disposed  to  tell  it  to  us, 
"His  Word  (if  we  be  ever  so  certain  that  it  is  really 
"  His  Word)  might  as  well  not  have  been  spoken,"  he 
proceeds  with  prodigious  strides,  thus ;  "  But  if  we  know, 
"  independently  of  the  Bible,  that  God  knows  the  truth, 
"  and  is  disposed  to  tell  it  to  us,  obviously  we  know  a 
"  greal  deal  more  also :  we  know,  not  only  the  existence 
"  of  God,  but  much  concerning  His  character.  For, 
"only  by  discerning  that  He  has  virtues  similar  in  kind 
"  to  human  virtues,  do  we  know  of  His  truthfulness  and 
"  goodness.  Without  this  a  priori  belief,  a  book-revela- 
"  tion  is  a  useless  impertinence  ;  hence  no  book-revelation 
"  can,  without  sapping  its  own  pedestal,  authoritatively 
"dictate  laws  of  human  virtue,  or  alter  our  a  priori 
"  views  of  the  divine  character.  The  nature  of  the  case 
"  implies,  that  the  human  mind  is  competent  to  sit  in 
Amoral  and  spiritual  judgment  on  a  professed  revelation, 
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"  and  to  decide  (if  the  case  seem  to  require  it)  in  the 
"  following  tone : — This  doctrine  attributes  to  God  what 
"we  should  call  harsh,  cruel,  and  unjust  in  man  ;  it  is, 
"  therefore,  intrinsically  inadmissible ;  for  if  God  may 
"be  (what  we  should  call)  cruel,  He  may  equally  well  be 
"  (what  we  should  call)  a  liar  ;  and  if  so,  of  what  use  is 
"  His  Word  to  us  ?  And  in  fact,  all  Christian  apostles 
"and  missionaries,  like  the  Hebrew  prophets,  have 
"  always  refuted  Paganism  by  direct  attacks  on  its  im- 
"  moral  and  unspiritual  doctrines ;  and  have  appealed  to 
"  the  consciences  of  heathens,  as  competent  to  decide  in 
"  the  controversy.  Christianity  itself  has  thus  practically 
"  confessed  what  is  theoretically  clear,  that  an  authori- 
"  tative  external  revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth 
"  is  essentially  impossible  to  man.  What  God  reveals  to 
"us,  He  reveals  within,  through  the  medium  of  our 
"  moral  and  spiritual  senses.  External  teaching  may  be 
"  a  training  of  those  senses,  but  affords  no  foundation  for 
"certitude."* 

He  then  proceeds  in  the  "  Reply"  thus  :  — 
"  Of  this  passage,  the  first  six  sentences  carefully 
"prove  that  a  book  guaranteed  by  God  is  worthless  to  a 
"man  who  has  no  convictions  concerning  the  heart  of 
"  God,  and  in  consequence,  that  it  is  necessarily  inca- 
"pable  of  overturning  and  reversing  moral  judgments. 
"  After  thus  proving  it  to  be  '  theoretically  clear,'  I  add, 
"  *  and  in  fact,'  &c.,  and  go  on  to  show  how  Christians 
"  have  actually  proceeded.  Then  I  sum  up  :  *  Christ!- 
"  anity  itself  has  THUS  practically  confessed  what  is 
"theoretically  clear,'  &c.  The  omission  of  the  word 
"  THUS  by  this  author  shows  his  deliberate  intention  to 
"  destroy  the  reader's  clue  to  the  fact,  that  I  had  given 
"  proof  where  he  suppresses  it,  and  says  that  I  have 
"given  none."f 

Now,  before  saying  a  word  further,  may  it  not  be 
asked,  in  relation  to  the  above  assertions,  what  evidence 
would  satisfy  anybody  that  Christianity  practically  con- 
fessed that  an  authoritative  external  revelation  of  moral 
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and  spiritual  truth  was  impossible  to  man,  when  the 
Apostles,  at  the  very  moment,  professed  to  be  giving  it, 
—  claiming  men's  obedience  to  it  and  receiving  their 
homage? — making  known,  as 'they  said,  "what  eye  had 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  had  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive?"  But,  not  to  content  myself  with 
such  an  appeal  to  the  reader's  common  sense,  let  us  test 
it  by  experience.  There  is  some  savage  cannibal,  I 
suppose,  who  is  ready  to  gobble  up  his  fellow -man, — 
or  a  worthy  creature  who  puts  his  children  out  of  the 
way  with  as  little  remorse  as  you  would  drown  a  kitten ; 
devoutly  worshipping  at  the  same  time  a  wooden  thing, 
which  certainly  is  not  the  "likeness  of  anything  in 
heaven  above,  nor  the  earth  beneath,"  and  so  far  does 
not  infringe  upon  the  second  commandment.  Well,  you 
naturally  think  his  "moral  and  spiritual"  perceptions 
somewhat  out  of  sorts.  The  missionaries,  worthy  souls, 
succeed  in  convincing  him  of  his  abominable  errors  and 
in  amending  his  practice.  "  Ah  !"  then  cries  the  savage, 
"  I  see  a  thing  or  two.  It  is  true  that  you  found  me 
dining  upon  my  neighbour,  and  quite  ready  to  dine  upon 
you ;  murdering  my  children,  and  living  in  all  sorts  of 
licentiousness  and  beastliness  without  compunction.  Yet, 
let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Missionary,  you  could  not  have  given 
me  a  '  revelation '  of  all  this  error  unless  I  had  had  faculties 
which  could  be  educated  to  the  perception  of  it ;  and  I 
therefore  conclude  that  an  authoritative  revelation  of 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  impossible  ! "  What,  think  you, 
would  the  missionary  reply?  I  apprehend  something 
like  this:  —  "My  good  Mr.  Savage  that  was,  I  perceive 
you  have  a  little  of  the  savage  about  you  still ;  or  at 
least  I  should  say  so,  only  I  perceive-  that  it  is  possible 
for  highly  civilised  folks  to  be  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  Just  as  it  is  because  you  are  a  reasonable 
creature  and  not  an  idiot,  that  I  can  instruct  you  in  any- 
thing, so  it  is  because  you  had  a  spiritual  faculty, — 
though,  as  your  sentiments  and  practices  too  plainly 
showed,  in  a  very  dormant  state, — that  a  revelation  was 
possible;  not  impossible,  my  good  friend.  It  was  because 
your  faculties  were  asleep,  not  dead,  that  I  could  awaken 
r  3 
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them  ;  had  you  not  had  those  faculties  which,  you  so 
strangely  say,  render  a  revelation  impossible,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  :  it  was  possible  only  because  you 
had  them."  Thus,  I  imagine,  the  missionary  would 
answer  ;  and  thus  Apostles  would  have  answered,  instead 
of  befooling  themselves  by  conceding,  that  that  very 
authoritative  revelation,  which  they  declared  they  came 
to  make  known  —  to  which  they  claimed  obedience,  and 
to  which  men  actually  submitted — was  impossible! 
Thus,  Mr.  Newman's  "  careful  proof  "  is  a  mere  texture 
of  cobweb,  which  cannot  be  touched  without  falling  to 
pieces. 

If  men  had  no  eyes,  the  perception  of  light  would  be 
impossible  ;  but,  if  they  had  eyes,  it  were  equally  im- 
possible to  have  that  perception  except  the  light  shone 
upon  them.  Hence  the  apparent  paradox  remains  true, 
that  man  has  capacities  which  enable  him  to  apprehend 
a  revelation  when  propounded,  and  nevertheless  that  the 
capacities  do  not  and  cannot  render  the  revelation  im- 
possible. And  hence,  too,  Harrington's  argumentum  ad 
hominem  remains :  — "  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  doubt,  on 
the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Newman  acts  and  yet  denies, 
that  a  book-revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is 
very  possible ;  and,  if  given,  would  be  signally  useful  to 
mankind  in  general.  If  Mr.  Newman,  as  you  admit,  has 
written  a  book  which  has  put  you  in  possession  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truth,  surely  it  may  be  modestly  contended 
that  God  might  dictate  a  better.  Either  you  were  in 
possession  of  the  truths  in  question,  before  he  announced 
them,  or  you  were  not ;  if  not,  Mr.  Newman  is  your 
benefactor,  and  God  may  be  at  least  as  great  a  one  :  if 
you  were,  then  Mr.  Newman,  like  Job's  comforters,  *  has 
plentifully  declared  the  thing  as  it  is.'  If  you  say,  that 
you  were  in  possession  of  them,  but  only  by  implication, 
—  that  you  did  not  see  them  clearly  or  vividly  till  they 
were  propounded;  that  is,  that  you  saw  them,  only 
practically  you  were  blind,  and  knew  them,  only  you 
were  virtually  ignorant  ;  still,  whatever  Mr.  Newman 
does  (and  it  amounts,  in  fact,  to  revelation),  that  may 
the  Bible  also  do.  If  even  that  be  not  possible — and 
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man  naturally  possesses  these  truths  explicitly  as  well  as 
implicitly, —  then,  indeed,  the  Bible  is  an  impertinence, 
and  so  is  Mr.  Newman."*  Let  Mr.  Newman  fairly 
answer  the  dilemma. 

But  the  strangest  thing  is  to  see  the  way  in  which, 
after  parading  this  supposed  "  artful  dodge  "  —  which  I 
assure  you,  gentle  reader,  was  all  a  perfect  novelty  to  my 
consciousness,  —  Mr.  Newman  goes  on  to  say,  that  the 
anthor  of  "The  Eclipse"  has  altered  the  order  of  his 
sentences  to  suit  a  purpose.  He  says :  "  The  sentences 
quoted  as  1,  2,  3,  by  him,  with  me  have  the  order  3,  2, 
1."  I  answer,  as  before,  that  Harrington  was  simply 
anxious  to  set  forth  at  the  head  of  his  argument,  in  the 
clearest  and  briefest  form,  the  conclusions  he  believed 
Mr.  Newman  to  hold,  and  which  he  was  going  to  confute. 
He  had  no  idea  of  any  relation  of  subordination  or 
dependence  in  the  above  sophisms,  as  I  have  just  proved 
them  to  be,  whether  arranged  as  3,  2,  1,  or  1,  2,  3,  or  2, 
3,  1,  or  in  any  other  order  in  which  the  possible  permu- 
tations of  three  things,  taken  three  and  three  together, 
can  exhibit  them;  ex  nihilo,  nihiljit:  and  three  nonenti- 
ties can  yield  just  as  little.  Jangle  as  many  changes  as 
you  will  on  these  three  cracked  bells,  no  logical  harmony 
can  ever  issue  out  of  them.  But  they  may  do  very  well 
perhaps  for  the  tumble-down  steeple  and  cracking  walls 
of  the  Church  in  which  one  of  our  spiritual  reformers 
may  dispense  the  new  doctrine. 

And  now  for  Mr.  Newman's  four  inferences  from  the 
whole,  which  he  introduces  with  so  much  solemnity. 
1.  "  That  I  feel  so  painfully  the  pressure  of  his  reasoning, 
that  I  dare  not  bring  it  forward." 

Answer.  I  was  and  am  as  unconscious  of  any  pressure, 
as  was  the  ox  in  the  fable,  of  the  fly  who  sat  on  his 
horn,  and  who  politely  hoped  that  he  gave  him  no  in- 
convenience. "I  should  not  have  known  you  were 
there,"  said  the  ox,  "  if  you  had  not  told  me  of  your 
presence." 

2.  Mr.  Newman  says,  that  "since  I  have   not   im- 

*  Eclipse,  pp.86,  87. 
F4 
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pugned  his  arguments,  but  have  suppressed  them  and 
told  my  readers  that  he  has  given  none,  a  sufficient  reply 
on  his  part  is  to  reprint  them,  and  to  warn  people  that 
merriment  may  be  founded  on  fiction." 

Answer.  That  since  I  have  now  certainly  not  sup- 
pressed his  soi-disant  "  careful  proof"  but  confuted  it, 
—  a  sufficient  reply  on  my  part  is  to  remind  people  that 
there  are  other  reasons  for  not  noticing  arguments  besides 
their  being  incontrovertible. 

3.  Mr.  Newman  says :  "  It  will  be  seen  that  he  should 
need  to  write  folios  to  expose  tricks  of  this  kind." 

Answer.  Very  likely ;  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  he  is 
to  imagine  the  tricks  before  exposing  them. 

4.  Mr.  Newman  says,  that  it  is  in  "  the  long  paragraph 
just  quoted,  that,  according  to  the  discerning  author  of 
1  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,'  he  makes  himself  merry  with  the 
subject  of  a  book-revelation." 

Answer.  The  "  discerning  author  of  l  The  Phases  '." 
is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  is  represented  as  making 
himself  merry  with  a  book-revelation  in  that  paragraph, 
nor  does  the  author  of  "  The  Eclipse  "  say  that  it  is  there 
that  Mr.  Newman  does  so.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  easy  to  cite  many  passages  in  which  Mr.  Newman 
speaks  most  contemptuously  of  what  he  calls  "Bibli- 
olatry,"  and  this  would  be  called,  in  ordinary  parlance, 
making  merry  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  Newman  loudly  denies,  by  the  way,  the  truth 
of  this  charge  brought  against  him  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Parker,  and  says,  that  "  I  wish  my  readers  to  sup- 
pose him  as  flippant  as  myself."  I  really  have  no  wishes 
on  the  subject,  and  willingly  leave  the  reader  to  form 
any  opinion  on  the  point  he  thinks  proper.*  Perhaps, 
however,  it  would  have  been  more  accurate,  instead 
of  saying  that  Mr.  Newman  makes  himself  merry  with 
the  idea  of  a  book-revelation,  to  say  that  he  had  made 
other  people  very  merry  by  his  arguments  against  its 
possibility. 

*  See  "Soul,"  pp.57;  Ibid.  pp.  240-248;  Phases,  pp.117,  118, 
132.  2nd  ed.;  or  the  chapters  entitled  "The  Religion  of  the  Let- 
ter Renounced,"  and  "Faith  at  Second-hand  found  to  be  Vain" — 
passim. 
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WHETHER  MR.  NEWMAN'S  DISTINCTION  OF  MORALLY  AND  SPIRIT- 
UALLY "  AUTHORITATIVE  "  AND  MORALLY  AND  SPIRITUALLY 
"INSTRUCTIVE"  WILL  STAND. 

IT  would  appear,  then,  from  all  this,  that  Mr.  Newman 
still  maintains  that  an  authoritative  book-revelation  is 
impossible  to  man ;  and  as  for  his  complaint  that  I  had 
omitted  to  notice  the  "  arguments  "  by  which  he  proved 
his  assertion,  I  have  now,  I  should  hope,  sufficiently 
shown  their  futility.  But  how  then  does  he  attempt  to 
obviate  t)ie  reasoning  by  which  Harrington  shows  that 
if  it  be  impossible  to  God,  it  is  at  all  events  possible  to 
man,  since  Mr.  Newman  has  furnished  that  to  Mr. 
Fellowes  which  it  seems  God  himself  could  not  have 
given  to  Mr.  Newman  ?  *  "  Surely,"  says  Mr.  Newman, 
"  the  author  means  merely  that  Mr.  Fellowes  found  my 
"  book  instructive.  If  so,  with  what  sort  of  honesty  can 
"  he  pretend  that  I  do  not  admit  the  Bible  to  be  instruc- 
"  tive  ? "  Answer :  I  do  not  deny  that  he  admits  the 
Bible  to  be  instructive,  as  he  immediately  proceeds  to 
allow ;  but  I  admit  that  he  is  inconsistent  in  doing  so,  if 
his  theory  be  true  that  "we  know  nothing  of  God  from 
without,  everything  from  within."  "  But,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "if  I  ever  so  much  despised  the  Bible,  have  I 
"  ever  inculcated  that  all  books,  as  such,  are  worthless, 
"  so  as  to  be  confuted  by  the  bare  fact  of  writing  a  book 
"  at  all  ?  "  f  Let  us  look  at  the  principle  involved. 

*  "  The  latter,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "  is  the  cardinal  fact  adduced 
"  by  the  historical  genius  of  our  author,  who  here,  as  elsewhere, 
"  desires  to  found  the  spiritual  upon  the  legendary,  and  abhors  the 
"  basis  of  moral  truth."  (Reply,  p.  191.)  I  answer,  that  "here"  as 
"  elsewhere,"  Mr.  Newman  finds  it  necessary  to  misrepresent  my 
sentiments.  Read,  instead  of  the  above  clauses,  that  "I  do  not 
deem  man  competent,  and  deem  Mr.  Newman  singularly  mcom- 
petent,  to  determine  all  necessary  spiritual  truth,  apart  from  the 
*  historical,'  not  the  legendary,  revelation  of  God's  Book,  and  that 
I  distrust  the  ever-variable  theories  of  truth  which  unaided  reason 
has  so  plentifully  supplied,"  and  you  will  be  near  the  mark. 

f  Reply,  p.  191. 
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It  appears  that  there  is  a  convenient  distinction  to  be 
made  between  what  is  morally  and  spiritually  instructive, 
and  what  is  morally  and  spiritually  authoritative.  I 
answer,  in  sound  only ;  not  in  meaning.  For  to  con- 
vince any  one,  who  believes  in  a  God  and  moral  and 
spiritual  truth  at  all,  of  any  moral  and  spiritual  truth  — 
no  matter  how  the  man  who  imparts  it  came  by  it  — 
whether  he  got  it  direct  from  heaven,  or  it  has  percolated 
through  a  hundred  minds  before  it  reached  his, — is,  ipso 
facto,  to  make  it  authoritative  in  the  sense  that  it  is  felt 
it  ought  to  have  authority ;  though  whether  it  will  have 
it,  will  depend  marvellously  upon  whether  it  be  believed 
to  come  certainly  and  immediately  from  God  or  not. 
He  who  knows  what  he  means  when  he  talks  of  God  and 
His  claims  —  man  and  his  duty  —  will  smile  at  the 
paradox  of  any  moral  or  spiritual  truth  being  proved  to 
him  —  no  matter  how  or  by  whom  —  while  yet  it  is 
considered  optional  with  him,  whether  he  shall  regard  it 
as  merely  instructive  and  not  authoritative  !  The  ex- 
perimentum  crucis,  therefore,  which  Harrington  proposes 
to  Mr.  Fellowes,  remains  just  as  it  was.  Fellowes  ac- 
knowledges that  he  once  thought,  as  did  Mr.  Newman, 
that  various  current  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  true  ; 
but  confesses,  as  does  Mr.  Newman,  that  he  sees  them 
to  be  wholly  false,  and  (like  that  of  a  Mediator)  morally 
"  mischievous."  If  so,  the  new  light  must  be  authorita- 
tive with  him.  Well  then,  if  Mr.  Newman  can  thus 
communicate  truth,  which  is  not  only  instructive,  but 
being  "spiritual  and  moral,"  must  in  the  nature  of  ' 
things  be  felt  to  be  authoritative  (whether  obeyed  or 
not),  much  more  is  it  possible,  one  would  imagine,  for 
God  to  do  the  like,  —  to  do  it  infinitely  better,  and  to  do 
it  with  infinitely  greater  probability  of  its  being,  as  well 
as  being  acknowledged  to  be,  authoritative  ;  —  as  Chris- 
tians believe  He  has  done.  But  Mr.  Newman  says,  it  is 
impossible  that  such  a  revelation  can  be  given.  There' 
fore,  the  reasoning  remains,  that  Mr.  Newman  has  given 
that  to  Mr.  Fellowes,  which  it  seems  God  himself  could 
not  give  to  Mr.  Newman. 

Take  a  simple  example,  and  the  whole  fallacy  appears 
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in  a  moment.  You  find  a  Tahitian,  or  a  New  Zealander, 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course  and  thinking  no  harm  in  the 
world,  ready,  the  one  to  bury  his  new-born  child  or 
a  dozen  of  them,  and  the  other  to  bake  and  eat  his 
enemy  taken  in  war,  or  perhaps  a  worthy  gentleman  just 
shipwrecked  on  his  coast ;  both  the  one  and  the  other 
evincing,  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  that  their  "  moral  basis  " 
is  a  very  odd  one.  And  so  it  goes  on  for  ages.  You 
convince  them  —  now  matter  how  you  got  your  truth, 
though  I  suspect  that  if  you  got  your  truth  in  two  ways, 
you  will  not  get  the  requisite  zeal  to  go  and  proclaim  it 
but  in  one  —  that  all  this  is  wrong ;  and  you  instruct 
them ;  but  it  is  on  subjects  which,  being  moral  and 
spiritual,  involve  the  "  ought"  and  every  truth  they 
admit  necessarily  becomes  authoritative  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  felt  it  ought  to  have  authority.  It  may  be  error  that 
is  so  taught, — as  when  superstition  teaches,  and,  as  I 
believe,  when  Mr.  Newman  often  teaches ;  but  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  things  taught,  and  their  relation  to 
the  conscience,  that  it  is  no  longer  simply  information, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  instructive,  to  tell  them  how 
to  make  shoes,  or  that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun, 
and  not  the  sun  round  the  earth.  If,  therefore,  man, 
by  convincing  his  fellows  even  of  error  as  truth  on 
such  subjects,  not  only  makes  it,  as  his  pupil  supposes, 
instructive,  but  authoritative  —  as  we  see,  in  fact,  he 
too  often  does, —  a  fortiori,  he  can  do  it  when  he  teaches 
his  fellows  truth — as  we  also  see  he  can  ;  much  more, 
therefore,  may  one  humbly  imagine  that  God  can  ex- 
ternally communicate  truths  which  will  be  both  instruc- 
tive and  authoritative.  The  argument,  therefore,  remains 
as  Harrington  puts  it :  — "  Why,"  said  Harrington, 
*'  while  you  were  without  the  truth,  as  you  say  you 
were,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  authoritative :  if,  when  you 
have  it,  it  is  recognised  as  authoritative  —  which  you 
say  is  the  case  with  the  truth  you  have  got  from  Mr. 
Newman,  —  if  you  acknowledge  that  it  ought  to  have 
authority  as  soon  as  known,  that  is  all  (so  far  as  I 
know)  that  is  contended  for  in  the  case  of  the  Bible." 

But  Mr.  Newman  comments  most  oddly  on  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  work,  in  which  I  express  a 
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hope  that  the  discussions  may  convince  the  "youthful 
reader  of  the  precarious  nature  of  those  modern  book- 
revelations  which  are  somewhat  inconsistently  given  us 
in  books,  which  tell  us  that  all  book-revelations  of  reli- 
gious truth  are  superfluous,  or  even  impossible."  Here 
Mr.  Newman  pleasantly  infers  that  I  intend  to  set  the 
Bible  as  an  authoritative  revelation  and  such  books  as 
his  own  on  a  level ;  and  that  I  am  "  palpably  and  in- 
excusably dishonest"  if  I  do  not.  "Here  then,"  says  he 
"  we  have  the  author  without  a  mask.  Let  us  consider 
"what  he  avows;  1.  That  he  is  satisfied  to  have  the 
"  Bible  regarded  as  a  *  book-revelation '  in  that  sense, 
"  and  in  that  only,  in  which  my  writings  are  *  book- 
Revelations '  to  those  whom  they  happen  to  convince. 
"If  he  does  not  mean  this,  the  words  are  palpably  and 
"  inexcusably  dishonest."  *  I  cannot  imagine  how  my 
thinking  book-revelations  "  precarious  "  which  declare 
all  book-revelations  "impossible,"  implies  that  they  are 
book-revelations  "  in  that  sense,  and  in  that  only,"  in 
which  I  believe  the  Bible  (which  talks  no  such  nonsense) 
is  one.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  being  palpably  and 
inexcusably  dishonest  if  I  did  not  mean  what  Mr.  New- 
man says  I  must  mean,  I  should  be  so,  if  I  did.  No : 
there  is  a  sense,  as  I  have  just  now  shown,  in  which 
Mr.  Newman's  writings,  being  on  "spiritual"  and 
"moral"  subjects,  will  be  authoritative  with  the  persons 
— I  rather  think  they  will  be  a  small  flock — whom  they 
"may  happen  to  Convince."  If  his  proselytes  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  the  "moral  and  spiritual" 
truths  (or  errors)  of  which  he  convinces  them  will  be  re- 
cognised as  what  ought  to  have  authority  ;  just  as  those 
who  think  the  Bible  comes  from  God  will  acknowledge 
the  same  of  what  they  find  in  that ;  but  as  to  the  Bible 
being  in  that  sense,  and  in  that  only,  a  book-revelation 
in  which  Mr.  Newman's  volumes  are  to  those  "whom 
he  may  happen  to  convince,"  Mr.  Newman  must  pardon 
me.  There  is  a  vast  interval  between  truth  and  error ; 
what  only  seems  moral  and  spiritual  truth  (while  it  seems 

*  Keply,  p.  193. 
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so)  is  authoritative,  though  it  may  be  most  perniciously 
misleading ;  it  is  authoritative  on  the  well-known  prin- 
ciple that  "even  an  erroneous  conscience  obliges." 

In  admitting  that  books  on  spiritual  and  religious  sub- 
jects may  be  instructive,  Mr.  Newman  admits  all  that  is 
essential  to  the  argument.  Instructive!  Yes:  but  if 
books  be  so  instructive  as  to  teach  men  who  have  no 
scruple  in  banqueting  on  their  fellow-creatures  —  in 
strangling  their  new-born  infants  —  in  exposing  their 
parents — that  all  these  things  are  "abominations"  — 
then  in  such  instruction  is  shown  plainly  the  possibility 
of  an  external  revelation  ;  —  it  is  to  teach  men  to  re- 
cognise doctrines  which  were  before  unrecognised  —  to 
realise  truth  of  which  they  were  before  unconscious  — 
and  to  practise  duties  they  had  never  suspected  to  be 
duties  before.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  argument  returns, 
that  what  man  can  do,  God  can  surely  do,  and  do  much 
more  effectually,  both  as  regards  the  things  taught  and 
the  manner  of  teaching  them.  Will  it  be  any  gain  to 
Mr.  Newman's  argument  to  say,  that  a  book  of  Divine 
"revelation"  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  is  impossible 
to  man,  but  that  he  never  meant  to  deny  that  a  book  of 
Divine  "instruction"  in  moral  and  spiritual  truth  was 
possible? 

The  concession  of  the  principle,  that  from"  without 
there  may  come  a  light  which  may  develope  into  act 
the  latent  moral  and  spiritual  capacities  of  our  nature, 
is  sufficient  for  the  overthrow  of  his  dogma,  "that  an 
authoritative  external  revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual 
truth  is  essentially  impossible  to  man." 


SECTION  VII.  1 

MR.  NEWMAN'S  ECLAIECISSEMENT. 

ONE  more  remark,  and  I  proceed  to  consider  the  value 
of  that  eclaircissement  which  Mr.  Newman  gives  of  his 
doctrine,  and  whether  it  really  makes  any  difference  to 
the  argument. 
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The  reader  must  remember,  that  in  reality  Mr.  New- 
man adheres  to  the  statement  in  the  previous  quotations 
from  the  "  Soul."  He  still  asserts,  it  seems,  that  no  ex- 
ternal revelation  can  alter  our  a  priori  notions  of  the 
Deity  or  dictate  laws  of  virtue.  If  there  be  then  a  priori 
notions,  did  I  do  his  views  injustice?  Must  not  these  a 
priori  notions  already  exist  before  the  revelation  is 
given;  and  since  they  cannot  be  altered  by  it,  must  they 
not  "anticipate,  and  supersede  by  anticipating,  that  re- 
velation?" The  fallacy  consists  in  confounding  notions 
with  capacities  for  arriving  at  them— in  supposing,  in 
contradiction  to  fact  (as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in 
the  discussion  on  the  possibility  of  an  external  revela- 
tion*), that  the  original  capacities  of  man,  which  may 
be  dormant  or  active,  well  or  ill-developed,  according  to 
the  nature  and  the  efficacy  of  the  external  instrument 
acting  on  them,  are  not  mere  capacities,  but  definite 
a  priori  notions,  which  everywhere  enable  man  at  once 
to  pronounce  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  whatever 
professes  to  be  an  external  revelation.  Any  such  no- 
tions do  not  in  strictness  exist  till  an  external  influence 
elicits  them,  and  though  the  capacities  be  in  the  soul, 
yet,  whether  they  be  normally  developed  or  not,  depends, 
as  we  see  in  fact,  on  the  character  of  the  educating  in- 
strument ;  and  all  sorts  and  almost  all  degrees  of  ab- 
normal development  are  too  plainly  very  possible  ac- 
cording to  the  imperfection  of  that  instrument.  To  say 
that  the  external  revelation  does  not  modify  the  action  of 
these  latent  capacities,  would  of  course  be  notoriously 
false;  and  the  substitution  of  capacities  for  notions  at 
once  discloses  the  fallacy  lurking  under  the  imposing 
dogma  we  have  been  considering. 

With  these  remarks  let  us  consider  Mr.  Newman's 
further  explication  of  his  theory.  He  affirms  that  my 
representations  of  his  views  on  this  subject  are  "  the 
"direct  and  most  intense  reverse  of  all  that  he  has  most 
"  elaborately  and  carefully  written !  "  He  still  says,  ' 
"  what  God  reveals,  He  reveals  within  and  not  without ;" 

*  Eclipse ;  "  On  a  Book- Revelation,"  p.  281. 
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and  he  did  say  (though,  it  seems,  he  says  no  longer) 
th.it,  ".of  God  we  know  everything  from  within,  nothing 
from  without;"  yet  he  says  I  have  grossly  misre- 
presented him,  for  that  in  the  "  Soul "  he  has  "  dwelt 
"  largely  on  the  historical  progress  of  Religion,  and  has 
"  shown  how  each  age  depends  ordinarily  on  the  pre- 
"  ceding"  *  Well,  if  Mr.  Newman  will  engage  to  prove 
contradictions,  and  that  God  reveals  himself  exclusively 
from  within,  though  each  age  notwithstanding  depends 
for  its  views  of  religion  on  the  preceding,  I  think  it  is  no 
wonder  that  his  readers  do  not  understand  him.  I  took 
what  seemed  the  plainest  of  his  declarations,  and  dealt 
with  them.  I  allowed,  as  I  have  said,  that  Mr.  New- 
man's views  were  inconsistently  expressed.  This  con- 
cession Mr.  Newman  himself  not  only  admits  I  make, 
but,  it  seems,  complains  of.f  However,  he  has  endea- 
voured to  clear  his  paradox  by  re-stating  his  views, — 
with  what  success  we  shall  now  see. 

Let  us  take  Mr.  Newman's  explication  of  his  doctrine, 
and  see  what  it  is  worth.  It  will  not  make  any  differ- 
ence :  the  whole  ground  is  bog,  and  it  does  not  matter 
in  what  particular  spot  he  chooses  that  his  argument 
shall  sink  and  be  suffocated.  His  words  are  :  "  For  the 
"  sake  of  any  one  who  is  really  and  honestly  stupid  as  to 
"my  meaning,  I  will  here  reiterate  that  when  I  deny 
"  that  history  can  be  Religion  or  a  part  of  Religion,  I 
"  mean  it  exactly  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  all  say 
"  that  history  is  not  mathematics.  '  Newton  wrote  the 
"  Principia  ; '  true  :  but  to  make  that  proposition  a  part 
"  of  mathematics  would  be  an  egregious  blunder  as  to 

*  Keply,  p.  183. 

f  Reply,  p.  183.  My  assertions  of  his  inconsistency  are  strangely 
enough  adduced  by  our  author  as  a  proof  that  I  know  he  did  not 
mean  what  the  declaration  that  no  external  revelation  can  alter  our 
a  priori  notions  of  the  Deity,  made  me  suppose  he  did  mean.  "Why 
"  this  writer,"  he  says,  "  perfectly  knows  the  contrary.  In  this 
"very  discussion  he  argues  against  my  doctrine  of  'progress'  in 
"  religion."  Yes;  but  he  should  have  added,  that  though  I  admit 
he  has  a  doctrine  of  "  progress,"  I  contend  that  it  is  utterly  incom- 
prehensible in  conjunction  with  his  notions  of  the  impossibility  of 
all  external  revelation  —  as  I  still  think  it. 
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"the  very  nature  of  the  science.     A  man  might  be  quite 

'  as  good  a  mathematician,  though  he  had  never  heard 

'  of  Newton's  name.     In  the  above,  change  Newton  and 

'Principia  into  Moses  and  Pentateuch,  or  David  and 

'Psalms,  or  Paul  and  Epistles,  and  change  mathematics 

4  into  religion — and  (I  say)  all  remains  true.     I  may  be 

"right  or  I  may  be  wrong ;  but  I  speak  most  distinctly. 

"  Religion  and  mathematics  alike  come  to  us  by  histo- 

"  rical  transmission  ;  but  where  the  sciences  flourish  we 

"judge  of  them  for  ourselves,  make  them  our  own,  be- 

"  come  independent  of  our  teachers,  add  to  their  wisdom, 

"  and  bequeath  an  improved  store  to  our  successors  ;  but 

"  these  sciences  have  never  flourished,  and  cannot  flour- 

fi  ish,  where  received  on  authority.     They  come  to  us 

"  by  external  transmission,  but  are  not  believed  because 

"of  that  transmission;  and  no  historical  facts  concerning 

"  that  transmission  are  any  part  of  the  science  at  all. 

"Mathematics  is  concerned  with  Relations  of  Quantities, 

"Religion  with  the  normal  Relations  between  Divine 

"  and  Human  Nature.     That  is  all." 

Now,  first,  I  remark  that,  even  if  we  were  to  suppose 
for  arguments  sake,  the  case  of  religion  and  mathe- 
matics (!)  to  be  exactly  parallel  —  and  that  the  former, 
like  the  latter,  was  purely  dependent  on  demonstrative 
evidence  —  still,  what  could  be  more  misleading  than  to 
say,  in  that  case,  what  Mr.  Newman  did  say  of  a  reve- 
lation of  God  —  "we  know  everything  from  within, 
nothing  from  without ;  "  when,  apart  from  the  proposal 
from  without  addressed  to  latent  but  not  active  capa- 
cities, the  man  who  has  mastered  "  Newton  and  Euler 
and  Descartes,"  might  have  been  without  a  knowledge 
of  a  single  mathematical  theorem ;  as,  in  fact,  there  are 
very  few  who  even  now  exhaust  the  thousandth  part 
of  the  possibilities  of  knowledge  which  are  latent  within 
them. 

But,  in  truth,  few  but  Mr.  Newman  would  have 
chosen  to  forget  what  most  men  will  find  it  impossible 
not  to  remember,  that  the  difference  of  the  evidence  on 
which  we  receive  mathematical  and  religious  truth  re- 
spectively, is  vital. 
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Religious  truth  is  received,  not  on  demonstrative,  bub 
on  moral  evidence,  and  therefore,  the  notions  of  religion 
vary  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind,  in  different  ages 
and  nations,  and  in  the  same  individuals  at  different 
times  ;  and  of  that  evidence  —  often  of  various  kinds  — 
authority,  as  usual,  is  an  element  that  cannot  be  left 
out.  Mr.  Newman  cannot  find,  I  suppose,  any  one  who 
knows  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  who  has  ever  believed  that  they 
are  not:  nor  any  persons  who  know  any  half-dozen 
mathematical  truths  who  differ  about  them.  But  let 
him  tell  me  whether  he  does  not  think  there  have  been 
men  who  believe  there  is  no  God  at  all  ?  who  believe  in 
an  idol  ?  who  believe  in  fifty  ?  who  think  revenge  a 
duty  ?  who  offer  human  sacrifices,  and  think  they  honour 
their  gods  by  it  ?  who  burn  widows  -on  the  funeral  pile 
of  their  husbands,  and  think  it  highly  proper  ?  who  kill 
their  children,  who  expose  their  parents,  and  do  with 
an  unmurmuring  conscience  a  thousand  other  things 
at  war  with  what  he  deems  moral  and  spiritual  truth? 
Mathematics  merely  differ  by  the  more  and  the  less. 
He  who  does  not  get  beyond  the  first  book  of  Euclid, 
believes  nothing  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the 
knowledge  of  him  who  has  mastered  Newton's  "Prin- 
cipia."  Hence  the  extreme,  the  fantastical  absurdity  of 
this  false  parallel. 

If  Mr.  Newman  says  that  the  variety  of  judgment  is 
the  result  of  external  authority,  that  admits  that  his 
criterion  is  false,  since  the  external  authority  will  not, 
I  presume,  do  the  like  in  mathematics. 

If  he  says,  it  is  because  man  mistakes  historical  for 
moral  truth  (which  again  has  no  parallel  in  the  mathe- 
matics), it  does  not  matter ;  he  does  mistake  them,  and 
on  external  authority. 

Let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  another  light,  and  the 
preposterous  character  of  the  analogy  will  appear  still 
more  evident.  In  the  closing  pages  of  a  little  mathe- 
matical book  published  by  Mr.  Newman  some  years  ago, 
there  is  a  confession  that  he  was  mistaken  in  a  demon- 
stration that  he  flattered  himself  he  had  once  given 
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respecting  the  Theory  of  Parallels.  It  is  no  disgrace  to 
Mr.  Newman  to  have  failed  in  a  matter  which  has  ever 
been  the  crux  mathematicorum  ;  but  now  let  us  suppose 
that  he  and  others  had  disputed  just  as  much  about  a 
thousand  other  mathematical  points ;  in  short,  just  as 
they  do  about  those  of  religion  ;  —  that  some  thought 
that  two  intersecting  right  lines  would  meet  again,  and 
some  the  contrary;  —  that  some  thought  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and 
some  to  four;  —  some,  that  similar  triangles  were  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous  sides,  and  some  not ; 
—  some,  that  the  diameters  and  circumferences  of  circles 
were  incommensurable,  while  some  doubted.  What 
then  ?  would  not  the  questions  which  now  find  place  in 
religion  immediately  intrude  into  mathematics  ?  Would 
not  the  authority  of  him  who  spoke  enter  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  decision  ?  Would  not  men  then  begin  to 
ask,  whether  Professor  De  Morgan  or  Professor  Newman 
was  the  most  reliable  source  of  mathematical  truth  ?  — 
a  question,  I  apprehend,  which  they  would  not,  even  as 
it  is,  be  very  long  in  deciding  ;  for  mathematics,  too, 
have  their  metaphysics. 

Hobbes  truly  declared  that  if  mathematics  had  to  do 
with  the  will  and  passions  of  men,  they  would  dispute 
about  them  just  as  much  as  about  anything  else  ;  and 
assuredly  the  obstinate  old  fellow  proved  it ;  for  he  was 
engaged  in  a  bitter  contest,  which  lasted  to  his  death, 
with  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his  day,  and  died 
unconvinced  of  his  own  absurdities. 

Now  if  it  were  affirmed  that  an  omniscient  intellect 
had  decided  questions  that  had  been  everlastingly  de- 
bated, would  it  make  no  difference  whether  or  not  that 
"  historical "  fact  were  true  or  otherwise  ?  Every  one 
can  see,  I  suppose,  that  this  at  once  alters  Mr.  New- 
man's strange  parallel  about  Newton  and  Paul.  Let 
us  try  his  propositions,  which  he  declares  to  be  logically 
equipollent,  by  just  introducing  a  similar  element  into 
each  pair. 

"  Newton  wrote  the  Principia  ;  —  true  :  but  to  make 
that  proposition  a  part  of  mathematics  would  be  an 
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egregious  blunder  as  to  the  nature  of  the  science  ; "  nor 
would  it  make  any  difference,  even  if  God  secretly  in- 
spired them ;  for  we  receive  the  theorems  on  their  own 
evidence. 

"  Paul  wrote  the  Epistles  ;  —  true:  but  to  make  that 
proposition  a  part  of  religion  would  be  an  egregious 
blunder  as  to  the  nature  of  the  science  ; "  nor  would  it 
make  any  difference  even  if  God  inspired  them,  though 
men  have  been  everlastingly  disputing  on  the  matters  to 
which  they  relate ! 

Is  there  no  difference  in  the  last  case,  even  though 
God  inspired  Paul  to  write  the  Epistles  ?  the  conclusions 
being,  not  like  those  of  Newton,  on  matters  which  are 
seen  by  their  own  light,  but  such  as  men  have  perpetually 
differed  about  ? 

The  close  of  the  paragraph  is  exquisite  :  —  "  Mathe- 
"  matics  is  concerned  with  relations  of  quantities  ;  re- 
"  ligion  with  the  normal  relations  between  divine  and 
"  human  nature.  That  is  all"  All,  indeed!  and  enough 
too.  This  is  just  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Newman  slurs 
over  a  difficulty  with  vague  language.  The  moment  we 
ask,  "  what  are  the  relations  of  quantity,"  all  mankind 
are  agreed.  No  one  supposes  that  two  and  two  make 
five.  But  when  we  ask,  what  are  "  the  normal  relations 
of  divine  and  human  nature,"  I  suppose  the  hubbub  that 
will  arise,  will  distinctly  show  that  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent. Or  are  we  to  take  Mr.  Newman's  theory  of  the 
said  normal  relations  as  infallibly  true  ?  Mr.  Newman's 
demonstration  in  relation  to  the  Theory  of  Parallels  was 
unfortunate,  but  not  half  so  unfortunate  as  his  demon- 
stration of  the  parallelism  between  mathematics  and 
religion.  And  yet  this  is  the  view  which  a  man  is  very 
"  stupid  "  if  he  does  not  clearly  comprehend  !  and  which 
I  am  not  stupid  enough,  it  appears,  not  to  comprehend, 
but  only  "  dishonestly  "  affect  to  be  u  stupid  !  " 

The  real  parallels  for  Mr.  Newman  to  select  would 
have  been  the  practical  sciences, — ethics,  politics,  phy- 
sical and  historical  science, — -in  a  word,  any  that  depend 
(as  religion  does)  on  moral  evidence,  and  vary  with  it. 
But  this  would  not  have  been  convenient,  because  it 
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would  have  been  seen  at  once  that   the  analogy  was 
false. 

But  the  argument  is  palpably  refuted  by  appeal  to 
FACT.  "  Religion  is  historically  transmitted  to  us," 
argues  Mr.  Newman,  "but  we  do  not  receive  it  because 
it  is  historically  transmitted  to  us."  Mr.  Newman  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  historical  transmission  of  religious 
truth,  its  external  presentation  to  the  mind,  merely  pre- 
sents it  with  the  materials  of  forming  a  judgment,  and 
that  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties  will  effectually 
make  the  separation.  We  see,  in  fact,  they  do  not;  and 
Mr.  Newman's  statement, — however  true  it  may  be  for 
aught  I  know  with  respect  to  him,  that  he  does  not 
receive  religious  truth,  because  historically  transmitted, — 
yet  is  palpably  false  in  relation  to  the  mass  of  mankind. 
Men  of  all  religions  say,  (  We  believe  and  practise  this 
and  that  because  it  has  been  historically  transmitted  to  us. 
Mr.  Newman  may  say,  this  is  no  part,  and  can  be  no 
part,  of  true  religion  ;  but  that  is  the  very  question.  If 
the  facts  "  though  historical,"  are  given  by  God,  the 
belief  of  them  may  be  a  part  of  religion  ;  and  that  men 
think  so  in  fact  is  seen  in  their  universal  subjection  to  a 
historical  religion.  If,  Mr.  Newman  says,  that  "will 
not  be  where  the  sciences  nourish,"  then  religious  science 
in  his  sense  has  never  nourished,  nor  is  very  likely  to 
nourish,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience. 


SECTION  VIII. 

SHOWING  THAT  FACTS  ARE  AS  INTRACTABLE  TO  THE  A  PRIORI 
SPIRITUAL  PHILOSOPHER  AS  TO  EVERY  OTHER  A  PRIORI  PHILO- 
SOPHER. 

IK  short,  these  favourite  dicta  of  Mr.  Newman's :  that 
"  an  authoritative  moral  and  spiritual  revelation  is  im- 
possible ;  that  it  cannot  alter  our  a  priori  notions  of  the 
divine  character ; "  that  man  is  capable  of  universally 
"  criticising  the  contents  "  of  every  presumed  external 
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revelation  ;  and  that  not  even  a  miracle  can  authorise 
any  departure  from  some  presumed  "  fixed  moral  basis  " 
"  reconcilable  with  the  heart-morality,  and  common 
conscience  of  human  nature "  —  these  dicta,  I  say, 
taken  how  you  will,  if  supposed  absolutely  true,  imme- 
diately involve  us  in  manifold  absurdities.  Admit  that 
man  has  a  moral  nature  and  moral  capacities  (as  I  for  one 
fully  admit),  but  capable  of  being  warped  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  from  the  true  and  the  right,  and  needing  apt  instru- 
ments of  education  and  culture  ;  still  more,  admit  that 
those  capacities  are  originally  corrupt ;  and  then  there 
is  no  difficulty  about  the  matter ;  the  various  facts  are 
harmonised:  but  in  that  case  any  one  can  see  that  there 
is  ample  scope  for  an  external  authoritative  revelation. 
Otherwise  there  is  immense  difficulty. 

Let  us  assume,  for  example,  the  dogma  about  the  "  a 
priori  notions  of  the  Deity,  which  no  revelation,  it 
seems,  can  alter ; "  and  I  ask,  "  Are  they  the  same  in  all 
men  or  only  in  some  men?"  In  all  men,  I  suppose  it 
must  be  said,  for  we  are  inquiring  about  what  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  Man,  not  the  idiosyncratic  felicity  of  this  or 
that  man.  "  Well,  then,"  I  should  say,  "  are  these  '  a 
priori  notions,'  which  nothing  can  alter,  the  same  as 
men's  subsequent  notions?"  What  a  simpleton  you 
must  be  to  ask  the  question,  would  be  the  reply.  Do  you 
not  see  that  men  believe  in  gods  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  ? 
In  one  —  in  fifty — in  none  ?  Do  they  not  offer  to  them 
all  sorts  of  sacrifices — even  including  human?  "Of 
course/'  I  should  say ;  "  something  then  must  have 
altered  the  invariable  a  priori  into  the  variable  a  pos- 
teriori notions."  To  be  sure,  must  be  the  answer  ;  his- 
torical religions,  false  miracles,  pretended  revelations  — 
anything  can  do  it — a  thousand  things  have  done  it. 
"It  appears  then,"  I  think  I  should  say  ;  —  "it  appears 
then,  my  friend,  that  these  a  priori  notions,  which  no- 
thing it  seems  can  alter,  anything  can,  except  an  autho- 
ritative revelation  from  God :  it  seems  that  though  a  true 
revelation  is  impotent,  any  false  one  is  omnipotent !  You 
are  very  complimentary  both  to  human  nature  and  the 
Deity." 
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Take,  again,  the  "principles  of  moral  judgment"  in 
man  (not  in  some  Mr.  Newman,  but  in  man),  which  are 
supposed  to  be  such  as  to  authorise  and  capacitate  him 
to  pronounce  on  anything  and  everything  in  a  presumed 
revelation.  —  Is  it  meant  that  these  principles  exist  in  all 
men  or  only  in  some? — In  all,  it  will  be  said,  of  course  ; 
for  we  are  talking  still  about  what  is  characteristic  of 
humanity,  not  the  peculiar  privilege  of  some  critico- 
moral  Pope  ;  and  indeed  who  would  consent  to  abide  by 
such  a  decision,  which  itself  would  affirm  the  external 
authority,  which  the  theory  itself  denies  ?  —  Do  all  exer- 
cise then  these  critical  faculties  ?  and  if  those  faculties 
do  not  "  supersede,''  as  Mr.  Newman  admits,  external 
instruction,  do  they  eliminate  successfully  the  true  only, 
and  instinctively  reject  the  false?  —  How  can  you  ask 
the  question,  will  be  a^ain  answered  ?  All  the  facts  in 
the  world's  history  proclaim  the  contrary.  Are  not  the 
vast  majority  of  men  at  this  moment  —  have  they  not 
been  in  all  ages — bowing  down  to  stocks  and  stones ; 
worshipping  all  sorts  of  false  deities,  and  honouring  them 
with  rites  well  worthy  of  them  ?  Has  there  not  been 
among  vast  communities  for  unknown  ages,  the  easiest 
reception  of  the  most  hideous  superstition,  the  most 
unshrinking,  unquestioning  perpetration  of  the  most 
horrible  cruelties  and  pollutions  in  obedience  to  even  the 
falsest  pretensions  of  priestcraft  ?  Is  it  not  the  rarest 
thing  to  find  men  evincing  any  capacity  for  criticising 
the  religious  and  moral  systems  by  which  their  faculties 
have  been  swathed  and  bound  from  infancy  ?  It  is  plain 
they  do  not. — It  must  be  admitted,  the  objector  will  say. 
But  then,  is  it  because  they  would  if  they  could,  but  can- 
not ;  or  could  if  they  would,  but  will  not  ?  If  the  for- 
mer, or  in  the  degree  in  which  it  may  be  true,  they  are 
to  be  pitied  and  excused  ;  and  it  was  in  such  pity  that 
Christianity  professed  to  come  to  their  rescue  ;  indeed 
the  supposition  affords  ample  scope  for  the  offices  of  that 
external  revelation  which  is  so  derided.  If  the  latter, 
and  men  might  universally  and  promptly  exercise  these 
faculties,  but  will  not,  Oh  !  what  a  blessed  theory  is  this  ! 
"  Truly,"  as  Harrington  says,  "  I  think  it  makes  man  the 
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most  detestable  beast  that  ever  crawled  under  the  cope 
of  heaven."  It  is  no  longer,  I  grant,  of  much  conse- 
quence to  discuss  the  "moral  and  spiritual"  prerogatives 
of  such  a  creature.  In  his  regeneration  he  will  want  an 
authoritative  external  revelation,  and  miracles  too,  with 
a  witness. 

If  it  be  said,  "  Well,  practically,  all  men  have  not  their 
powers  of  moral  and  spiritual  criticism  sufficiently 
active  to  eliminate  what  is  false  in  the  systems  pre- 
sented to  them  from  their  childhood,  but  (as  the  produce 
of  the  silk-worm  is  dyed  by  the  food  it  lives  on)  their 
religious  system  will  be  morally  and  spiritually  what 
that  of  their  immediate  parents  has  been  ;"  then  this  is 
to  admit  that  practically,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
their  moral  and  spiritual  faculties  are  put  horsde  combat. 

If  it  be  further  said;  "Nay,  but  from  time  to  time, 
individuals  will  arise  in  the  course  of  '  progress,'  who 
will  indefinitely  improve  the  moral  and  religious  systems 
of  man  and  extricate  the  world  from  its  errors  —  men 
like  Mr.  Newman,  for  example  ;  " — then  this  is  to  admit 
the  incompetence  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  faculties  of 
man  in  general,  and  at  the  same  time  the  possibility  and 
utility  of  what  is  so  stoutly  denied  —  an  external  divine 
revelation  ;  unless  it  be  pretended  that  though  man  can 
perform  this  task,  God  cannot,  which  needs,  I  suppose, 
no  refutation  ;  or  that  though  God  can,  man  can  do 
it  better,  which,  I  think,  requires  as  little ;  or  lastly, 
that  man  can  and  God  has  not  performed  it  and  will 
not,  —  which  requires  proof.  Whether  any  such  reve- 
lation has  been  given  depends  of  course  on  the  appro- 
priate evidence  ;  but  that  it  could  be  given,  and  with  sin- 
gular advantage,  the  preceding  reasoning  shows  clearly 
enough. 

Take,  again,  "  the  fixed  basis  of  morality,"  "  the 
common  conscience  and  heart-morality ; "  is  it,  as  before, 
an  absolutely  invariable  standard  or  a  variable  one  that 
is  spoken  of?  or  is  it  a  measure  of  india-rubber  that 
will  hold  three  bushels  or  one  ?  Whose  "  fixed  moral 
basis  ?  "  That  of  the  New  Zealander,  or  of  a  Hottentot, 
or  of  an  ancient  Greek,  a  Roman,  a  Jew,  or  of  a  Hindoo, 
G  4 
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or  of  a  Chinese,  or  of  an  Englishman  ?  For  all  these 
have  had  very  discordant  notions  on  many .  points  of 
morals,  and  therefore  (as  well  as  for  other  reasons)  about 
God.  Or  is  everybody  in  general  meant,  and  nobody  in 
particular  ?  Will  Mr.  Newman  allow  that  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  generality  of  his  countrymen  will  deter- 
mine what  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  believe  (say) 
respecting  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity  as  determined 
by  their  "  fixed  moral  basis  ?  "  and  in  spite  of  the  de- 
pressing effects  of  the  "  Bible  standard  "  on  conscience, 
I  do  not  think  he  will  find,  on  the  whole,  any  community 
more  enlightened.  Well,  if  so,  the  great  bulk  of  them 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  God's  command 
to  Abraham,  to  sacrifice  his  son  as  a  test  of  faith  (which 
Mr.  Newman  compares  to  a  sacrifice  to  Moloch),  was  not 
incompatible  with  what  God  might  rightfully  do.  Will 
Mr.  Newman  say  these  are  to  be  set  aside  as  incapable 
of  judging  ?  What  sort  of  test  is  this  which  appeals  to 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  first  sets  the  bulk 
of  men  aside,  and  then  the  most  enlightened  of  them? 
Will  he  say  that  he  will  take  the  spiritual  elite  of  the 
race,  the  most  devout?  Still  the  same  thing  is  evident; 
they  do  not  see  the  incompatibility  with  the  divine  holi- 
ness which  makes  him  so  indignant.  The  ancient  Jews, 
and  modern  Christians  —  those  of  them  whom  our  critic 
himself  admits  to  have  given  the  world  the  best  examples 
of  spiritual  religion  —  men  like  Paul  and  James,  who, 
one  would  imagine,  were  not  deficient  in  moral  sensibility, 
both  praise,  as  the  most  heroic  virtue,  that  conduct  of 
Abraham  which  Mr.  Newman  would  denounce  as  a 
crime  worthy  only  of  a  worshipper  of  Moloch  to  commit, 
in  obedience  to  a  command  which  only  a  Deity  like 
Moloch  could  give ;  a  singular  scrupulosity,  I  should  say, 
in  Mr.  Newman,  if  we  reflect  what  strange  things  he 
does  suppose  his  moral  Deity  to  be  capable  of  performing, 
as  seen  in  a  previous  section !  However,  I  think  it  may 
be  said,  not  only  that  Paul  and  James  could  see  no  moral 
discrepancy  in  the  supposed  command,  but  that  multi- 
tudes of  men  now,  fully  the  equals  of  Mr.  Newman  in 
moral  culture,  in  spiritual  worth,  in  mental  power — have 
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no  difficulty  in  the  world  in  subscribing  to  the  three 
following  propositions  ;  — first,  that  they  do  not  see  and 
dare  not  say  that  morally  it  was  impossible  that  the 
Divine  Being  could  thus  try  the  faith  of  His  ancient  ser- 
vant ;  secondly,  that  if  it  were  not  incompatible  with 
His  attributes,  it  was  very  possible  for  Him  to  convey  His 
will  to  Abraham  in  a  way  which  could  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  patriarch's  mind  that  the  command  was  no  illusion 
of  the  imagination  ;  and  thirdly,  that  in  that  case,  it 
would  be  Abraham's  duty  implicitly  to  obey  ;  —  the  first 
principle  of  morals  with  such  men  being  the  implicit 
submission  of  a  creature  to  the  Creator,  the  absolute 
surrender  of  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  whose  declared 
will  is  of  itself  all-sufficient  authority.  It  is  an  element 
which  Mr.  Newman  continually  leaves  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  he  will  not  permit  even  God  to  command  him. 
to  do  anything  which  does  not  square  with  his  previously 
"  fixed  moral  basis ; "  while  other  men  would  rather 
imagine  in  such  a  case  that  they  had  been  a  little  mis- 
taken in  their  "  fixed  moral  basis  ;  "  a  supposition  of  no 
difficulty,  considering  how  variable  that  *'  fixed  "  basis 
has  been.  Though  far  from  com  paring  myself,  either  for 
power  of  mind  or  moral  excellence,  with  the  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  excellent  of  the  earth  who  have 
held  the  truth  of  the  above  three  propositions,  I  acknow* 
ledge,  without  hesitation,  that  I  devoutly  believe  in  the 
absolute  truth  of  all  of  them.  Will  Mr.  Newman  say, 
that  all  these  "excellent  of  the  earth"  were  mistaken, 
and  that  the  true  moral  test  is  to  be  found  elsewhere ; 
and,  in  fact,  is  to  be  found  with  him  alone,  or  the  few  who 
think  with  hirn  ?  I  thought  we  must  come  to  that  at 
last;  that  is,  in  the  variety  of  moral  judgments  we  find 
the  insufficiency  of  the  criterion,  unless  we  will  all  accept 
the  criterion  of  Mr.  Newman  and  the  few  who  think 
with  him. 

Well,  it  may  be  said,  this  does  not  prove  that  he 
may  not  be  right.  I  grant  it ;  but  it  conclusively  proves 
this,  which  was  what  I  brought  it  forward  for,  —  that 
the  criterion  in  question,  the  moral  test  from  the  "  com- 
mon conscience  and  heart-morality  of  human  nature,"  as 
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to  what  we  shall  deem  fitting  in  the  Deity,  breaks  clown 
with  us,  since  the  most  cultivated  and  excellent  of  the 
earth  utterly  dissent  from  Mr.  Newman's  own  application 
of  it! 

And  here  I  may,  by  the  way,  observe,  that  (all  con- 
travention of  moral  notions  aside),  Mr.  Newman  seems 
to  assume  that  God  can  never  issue  any  such  commands 
as  rest  simply  on  authority.  He  says,  speaking  of  what 
he  calls  "  blind  external  obedience,"  "  God  cannot  speak 
thus  to  man !  "  *  and  blames  Christ,  as  well  as  **  unscru- 
pulous churches "  for  so  doing.  A  Christian,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  feel  no  inconsistency  in  believing  that 
God  might  issue  commands,  for  some  of  which  the  rea- 
sons are  well  known,  for  others  partially  known,  and,  in 
some  cases,  not  known  at  all ;  and  that  in  the  last  case 
his  law  is  just  as  stringent,  if  it  be  made  known,  as  in 
the  first :  yes,  if  only  given  as  a  test  of  obedience  to  the 
creature  he  has  made.  Nor  would  Christians  feel  that 
they  wanted  abundant  analogy  for  the  faith  they  exer- 
cised. If  they  can  lay  commands  on  their  children,  and 
expect  obedience  when  the  children  cannot  understand 
their  reasons,  even  if  they  were  explained,  and  when 
the  parents  will  not  always  explain  the  reasons,  even 
where  they  can  be  understood,  is  it  impossible  that  the 
same  may  occur  between  the  "  Father  of  our  spirits  "  (in 
comparison  with  whom  we  shrink  to  nothing),  and  his 
offspring  ?  We  all  know  very  well  how  it  would  fare 
with  any  obstinate  child  of  man  if  he  were  to  refuse 
obedience,  except  where  he  could,  a  priori,  see  the  reasons 
of  parental  authority.  He  would  soon  be  favoured,  I  sup- 
pose, with  a  demonstration  of,  the  reasonableness  of  obe- 
dience, if  not  of  authority.  Will  man  claim  an  authority 
which  he  denies  to  God  ? 

To  resume. 

Take,  again,  the  dogma  that  no  miracle  could  autho- 
rise any  act  which  would  without  such  authority  be 
deemed  morally  wrong.  "  I  farther  inquired,"  says  Mr. 
Newman,  "  what  sort  of  miracle  I  could  conceive  that 

*  Phases,  2nd.  ed.  pp.  38,  89. 
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"  would  alter  my  opinion  on  a  moral  question  ?  .  .  .  . 
"  No  outward  impressions  on  the  eye  or  ear  can  be  so 
"  valid  an  assurance  to  me  of  God's  will  as  my  inward 
"judgment."*  I  will  not  here  repeat  the  question,  Is 
there  the  same  "inward  judgment  "in  all,  and  if  not, 
whose  is  the  moral  test  ?  but  I  ask,  Is  the  above  the 
feeling  of  man  in  general  ?  Is  it  true  to  the  principles 
of  our  nature  ?  Let  us  take  again  the  practical  test. 
Have  not  men  in  all  countries  and  races,  and  of  almost 
all  religions — some  of  them  practised,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  approved  (Jews  and  Christians  amongst  them), 
some  acts  because  they  believed  them  miraculously  autho- 
rised by  God,  though  they  would  have  disapproved  them 
without  such  supposed  authority?  Yes,  it  will  be  said  ; 
but  they  were  reports  of  miracles  merely.  Very  good  ; 
if  mere  reports  are  sufficient  to  do  it,  would  not  the 
miracles  themselves  be  likely,  a  fortiori,  to  be  still  more 
efficacious?  And  \ffalse  reports  of  false  miracles  can 
thus  modify  the  moral  conceptions  of  men,  and  shake  the 
"  fixed  moral  basis,"  would  true  reports  of  true  miracles 
be  likely  to  be  less  efficacious  ?  Nay,  let  us  hear 
Mr.  Newman  himself;  let  us  hear  him  confessing,  that 
after  twenty  years'  study,  he  has  only  just  emancipated 
himself  from  the  errors  and  burdens  which  had  oppressed 
his  "critical  faculties."  He  says,  "As  to  moral  criticism, 
"my  mind  was  practically  prostrate  before  the  Bible. 
"  By  the  end  of  this  period  1  had  persuaded  myself  that 
"  morality  so  changes  with  the  commands  of  God  that  we 

"  can  scarcely  attach  any  idea  of  immutability  to  it 

"As  for  miracles,  scarcely  anything  staggered  me."f 
Ever  in  extremes,  "In  medio  tutissimus"  does  not  seem. 
a  favourite  maxim  with  Mr.  Newman.  But  at  all  events, 
this  does  not  look  as  if  it  would  be  very  easy  to  establish 
the  exact  limits  of  the  "fixed  moral  basis  " — that  curious 
variable  constant ! 

And  again  :  "  Moral  criticism  is  precisely  that  which 
"I  was  slowest  to  use  against  authoritative  claims.  To 
"  me  the  system  broke  down  first  precisely  on  that  side 

*  Phases,  p.  91.  f  Ibid.  p.  40,  41. 
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"  which  alone  this  author  (of  *  The  Eclipse  ')  counts  de- 
fensible— the  external  evidences."*  He  is  quite  mis- 
taken, as  I  shall  prove  in  the  next  section,  in  attributing 
to  me  the  above  sentiment ;  but  his  confession  shows 
distinctly  enough  that  mankind  are  not  very  likely  to 
see  that  no  miracle  can  in  any  way  modify  their  convic- 
tions of  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  supposing  them  en- 
joined by  Divine  authority. 

For  many  years  it  appears  that  he  was  all  the  while 
looking  (as  Socrates  would  say)  for  that  which,  by  the 
hypothesis,  he  had  in  his  hand  !  If  he  was  twenty  years, 
it  is  likely  that  the  generality  of  men  will  be  forty ;  for 
no  sooner  does  he  declare  that  he  has  the  "  fixed  moral 
basis  "  in  his  hands,  and  assures  them  that  they  have  it 
also  in  theirs,  than  they  exclaim  that  they  have  it  not, 
and  distrust  the  criterion  which  he  says  he  has  in  his ! 
The  world  will  make  but  slow  "  progress  "  at  this  rate. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  though  man  unquestionably  has 
a  moral  nature,  and  there  are  actions  which  all  mankind 
would  call  virtuous  and  vicious,  that  nature  is  so  far 
from  being  invariably  developed  that  even  a  plausible 
pretence  of  divine  authority,  miraculously  enforced,  is 
too  often  sufficient  to  overbear  it.  Mr.  Newman  may 
perhaps  say  that  this  is  a  thing  he  complains  of.  I  reply, 
that  I  think  it  is  often  a  thing  to  be  complained  of;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  this  universal  dis- 
regard of  his  criterion  makes  that  criterion  no  criterion 
at  all,  and  shows  that,  somehow  or  other,  man  cannot 
trust,  and  will  not  acknowledge,  any  such  "  fixed  moral 
basis,"  as  not  even  the  voice  of  God  himself  can  in  any 
degree  alter.  Take  the  most  cultivated  and  enlightened 
consciences,  you  still  cannot  get  one  in  a  million  to 
affirm  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Abraham),  that 
there  are  no  actions  ordinarily  called  unlawful,  that 
would  be  made  lawful  by  the  command  of  God  authen- 
tically made  known  by  miraculous  intervention.  They 
shudder  at  the  thought  of-  affirming  any.  such  thing ; 
and  that  for  a  reason  which  Mr.  Newman  entirely 

*  Keplv,  p.  196,  note. 
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ignores,  or  even  denies  the  force  of, — namely,  that  the 
authority  of  God  is  itself, -even  if  no  reasons  were  given, 
and  none  were  imaginable  but  His  will,  the  sufficient  and 
all-sufficient  authority. 


SECTION  IX. 

WHETHER   THE   CHRISTIAN  THROWS   AWAT  HIS  "  MORAL  JUDGMENT  " 
IN   ACCEPTING   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

AND  now,  I  suppose  Mr.  Newman  will  reiterate  his 
charge  against  the  author  of  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith," 
that  I  affirm  that  we  "  must  throw  away  our  moral 
judgment  before  we  can  get  any  religion  at  all ;  "  and. 
other  trash  like  it.  I  answer,  that  the  theory  of  the 
Christian  does  not  at  alK  require  him  to  "  throw  away 
his  moral  judgments,"  only  he  must  take  care  how  he 
gets  them,  and  what  they  are.  His  theory  is  perfectly 
consistent.  He  reasons  thus :  "  I  see  that  men  have 
moral  capacities,  but  I  see  also  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
other  men  see  it  too,  that  those  capacities,  as  they  are 
variously  developed,  lead  to  the  most  various  and  erro- 
neous "moral  judgments,"  and  consequently  also  to  the 
most  various  and  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  Deity. 
They  are  in  every  man,  as  is  the  instrument  that  has- 
developed  them,  varying  between  the  wide  limits  of  a 
"  Hottentot  and  a  St.  Paul."  That  which  has  developed 
mine  has  awakened  within  me  an  intense  consciousness 
of  its  surpassing  excellence  and  exquisite  adaptation 
to  humanity  ;  it  is  in  that  mirror  that  my  moral  nature 
was  first  adequately  revealed  to  myself;  so  that,  com- 
paring the  New  Testament  with  all  other  Ethical  sys- 
tems, I  am  satisfied  (in  addition  to  other  sources  of 
evidence)  that  it  never  came  from  unaided  man,  and  least 
of  all  from  such  unaided  men  as  those  to  whom  I  must 
trace  it.  So  far,  therefore,  from  discarding  my  moral 
judgments,  they  are  one  of  the  very  elements  of  evidence, 
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— though  far  from  the  only  element — that  Christianity 
came  from  God." 

Mr.  Newman  asks  the  author  of  "  The  Eclipse "  tc 
answer  a  question  which  he  fancies  invincible,  but  which 
is  in  fact  quite  easy.  He  asks,  "How  I  could  confute 
Hindooism*,"  or  "any  authoritative  system  of  iniquity 
whatsoever  ?"f  I  answer,  "Because  it  lacks  both  the 
elements  of  the  evidence,  to  be  sure,  which  the  Bible 
possesses,  —  the  elevated  morality  and  holy  doctrine, 
and  the  historic  credibility  of  having  come  from  God." 
Give  me  a  Hindooism,  or  any  other  ism  which  appeals  in 
equal  degree  to  the  different  sources  of  evidence  which 
converge  on  Christianity, — an  equally  admirable  morality 
and  an  equal  historic  credibility, — and  I  will  believe 
that  too. 

If  our  critic  says,  Nay,  but  he  has  proved  even  the 
New  Testament  morality  defective,  and  he  knows  it; 
men  will  smile  and  say  he  is  mistaken,  and  they  know 
that.  If  he  says,  that  they  are  all  wrong,  and  he  alone  is 
right;  they  will  reply,  —  that  if  so,  so  much  the  more 
does  it  prove  the  fallacy  of  his  assertion  that  men  possess 
a  faculty  of  moral  discernment,  which  enables  them  to 
pronounce  on  the  claims  of  every  presumed  revelation 
from  God ;  if  he  says  that  they  are  convinced  that  he  is 
right  after  all,  but  only  they  are  all  "  dishonest,"  I  am 
afraid  that  would  prove  that  they  were  still  worse  off 
than  if  they  were  destitute  of  the  "  free  critical  faculty  " 
of  moral  judgment  altogether. 

As  to  his  proving  the  New  Testament  "  morality  de- 
fective," they  will  tell  him  they  do  not  admit  it ;  that 
where  it  would  be  so,  if  his  criticism  were  true,  they  do 
not  admit  his  criticism ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that 
it  is  erroneoms  and  prejudiced; — for  example,  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  "  moral  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
in  relation  to  Patriotism,  Marriage,  Slavery,  and  so  on, 
is  essentially  defective,"  and  that  Christ  taught  the 
"  abrupt  renunciation "  of  wealth  to  all  his  disciples. 
As  to  the  Old  Testament,  they  acknowledge,  without 

*  Reply,  p.  193.  f  Ibid-  P-  196- 
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admitting  many  of  his  equally  hasty  criticisms,  that  its 
morality  was  not  perfect,  the  New  Testament  being 
avowedly  an  amendment  upon  it ;  though  they  maintain, 
and  with  justice,  that  it  is  unspeakably  superior  to  the 
systems  of  heathen  moralists.  They  admit  that  some 
things  were  permitted,  not  as  the  very  best,  but  because 
men  were  imperfectly  educated  to  moral  light ;  and  that 
though  this  may  be  of  small  account  in  the  estimate  of 
some  speculators,  who  seem  to  doubt  the  very  possibility 
of  the  morality  of  one  age  differing  by  a  hair's  breadth 
from  that  of  another,  it  is  unhappily  a  circumstance 
which  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  our  race  happens 
to  be  subjected  to  the  conditions  of  a  historic  develop- 
ment, where  continuity  of  change  is  the  law  of  "pro- 
gress;" and  it  might  surely  be  pardoned  by  one  who 
finds  even  in  the  "old  barbarism,"  and  "the  flexible 
Egyptian  idolatry,"  the  "  law  of  progress  in  God's  moral 
universe  !"  Lastly,  as  to  the  alleged  immoralities  which 
he  says  the  Bible  attributes  to  God  Himself,  the  Chris- 
tian replies,  that  though  he  believes  quite  as  much  as 
Mr.  Newman,  that  the  Infinite  One  has  moral  qualities 
analogous  to  our  own,  yet  that  it  is  precisely  here  that 
he  doubts  his  competence  to  judge  of  all  that  God  may 
do ;  he  therefore  doubts  whether  he  can  pronounce  the 
acts  ascribed  to  the  Deity  in  Scripture  immoral,  and 
all  the  more,  inasmuch  as  he  finds  precisely  analogous 
acts  involved  in  His  administration  of  the  universe;  — 
which,  as  far  as  this  point  goes,  brings  us  back  to  the  old 
dilemma,  which  my  critic  is  once  more  invited  to  consider 
and  solve. 


SECTION  X. 

WHETHER   IT   BE  FAIR   IN   CHRISTIANS   TO   MEET   "OBJECTIONS"   B7 
"  OBJECTIONS." 

MR.  NEWMAN  is  pleased  to  say,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
Reply,  that  the  attempt  to  meet  the  "objections"  against 
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Christianity  by  retorting  them,  and  showing  that  the 
"diversities"  of  the  objectors  lay  them  open  to  objec- 
tions, is  "dishonest."  He  forgets  one  element  —  the 
magnitude  and  nature  of  the  diversities.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  anything  in  opposition  to  this  reprover  of  "personal 
antagonisms "  without  being  denounced  as  dishonest. 
However,  as  usual,  let  me  look  at  his  argument,  and 
trouble  not  myself  at  all  about  his  imputations. 

He  says,  that  it  is  "  an  impotent  and  dishonest  defence 
"of  Christian  authoritative  pretensions  to  taunt  the 
"  assailants  with  diversities  in  their  positive  creed;" 
and  compares  it  to  the  attempt  of  the  Romanist  to 
deal  similarly  with  Protestants.  I  answer,  first,  that  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  fair  topic  of  argument  with 
the  Romanist,  if  he  could  prove  not  only  "  diversities  " 
among  Protestants,  but,  as  in  the  present  case,  greater 
objections  to  their  tenets  than  could  be  advanced  against 
his  own. 

But,  secondly;  to  come  a  little  closer,  I  proceed  to 
ask,  with  all  submission,  whether  Mr.  Newman  really 
thinks  the  religion  for  which  he  pleads,  as  exhibiting 
the  true  theory  of  man's  relations  towards  God,  and 
God's  aspect  towards  him  —  the  claims  on  the  one  side, 
the  duties  on  the  other — is  authoritative  or  not?  If  he 
says  "  Yes,"  then  I  presume  the  argument  from  objec- 
tions becomes,  even  on  his  own  showing,  as  perfectly 
legitimate  on  the  one  side  as  the  other  ;  if  he  says  "No," 
(as,  perhaps,  he  ought,  considering  the  apologetic  tone 
in  which  he  speaks  of  "  serious  Atheists,"  who  though 
they  believe  not  "in  a  personal  God,"  yet  Relieve  the 
"more  fundamental  truth  of  a  fixed  moral  basis;"  and 
his  equally  apologetic  tone  in  speaking  of  idolatry,  a 
crime  which  his  definition  so  nearly  annihilates) ;  if  I 
say,  Mr.  Newman  admits,  that  though  he  believes  his 
system  is  the  true  one,  it  is  not  authoritative,  —  and  that 
it  really  matters  very  little  whether  a  man  is  a  "serious 
Atheist,"  a  sincere  Buddhist,  or  a  Fetichist, — then,  un- 
doubtedly, it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
the  objections  against  Christianity  can  be  retorted  with 
interest  against  such  a  theory;  and  for  this  simple 
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reason,  that  it  cannot,  on  such  a  theory,  matter  one  doit 
whether  a  man  be  a  Christian  or  not.  Certainly,  take 
it  at  the  worst,  the  Christian  may  as  well  remain  as  he  is, 
unless  it  be  contended  that  though  a  man  may  be  any- 
thing else,  it  is  at  his  peril  that  he  remains  a  Christian  ; 
or  that  though  he  may  be  a  votary  of  any  religion  which 
does  not  claim  to  be  authoritative,  woe  be  to  him  if  he 
professes  one  that  does ! 

But  I  should  be  disposed  to  show  the  futility  of  this 
argument  on  yet  another  ground.  I  contend  that  the 
argument  from  objections  may  be,  and  often  is,  perfectly 
valid.  I  believe  it  is  so  in  the  controversy  between 
Deism  and  Christianity.  He  who  is  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  any  system,  even  though  he  cannot  answer  all 
the  objections  against  it,  may  most  legitimately  consider 
whether  or  not  there  are  equal  or  greater  objections 
against  the  systems  it  is  proposed  he  should  adopt  in  its 
stead ;  and  if  he  finds  that  there  are,  it  may  be  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  him  in  resolving  that  at  least  he 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  A  man  may  not  see 
that  his  house  is  perfectly  convenient ;  he  TDAJ  fancy  at 
times  that  certain  modifications  would  improve  it,  and 
perhaps  be  mistaken  in  that  fancy ;  but  as  to  changing 
it, — it  is  quite  sufficient  to  decide  him  against  that,  if  he 
be  offered  nothing  better  than  a  dark  cellar  under  ground 
or  a  balloon  in  the  air.  The  former  is  the  choice  resi- 
dence to  which  Atheism  or  Pantheism  dooms  him,  and 
the  other  is  the  mansion  provided  by  the  tumid  but 
unstable  systems  of  modern  spiritualists. 

Mr.  Newman  says,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  "  break 
"his  and  Mr.  Parker's  heads"  against  one  another.  I 
should  not  presume  ;  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  they 
have  "  broken  their  own  heads  together  "  with  sufficient 
violence.  In  virtue  of  their  spiritual  apparatus,  they 
have  arrived,  as  usual,  at  very  different  conclusions  on 
most  momentous  points  ;  and  though  it  may  be  not  of  the 
smallest  consequence  as  long  as  they  are  merely  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  historical  Christianity,  yet  the  moment 
people  ask,  "  and  what  are  we  to  believe  ?"  it  becomes  of 
vital  importance. 
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SECTION  XL 

•*.! 

MR.  NEWMAN'S  CHAPTER  ON  THE  "  MORAL  PERFECTION  OF  CHRIST." 

MR.  NEWMAN  founds  another  charge  of  "very  gross 
garbling  "  on  my  strictures  upon  his  too  celebrated  com- 
parison of  Fletcher  of  Madeley  with  Jesus  Christ. 
Fellowes  represents  Mr.  Newman  as  having  read  the 
"  Life  of  Fletcher "  when  a  boy,  and  as  having  then 
thought  him  a  more  perfect  man  than  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
as  having  said  in  the  "  Phases,"  that  if  he  were  to  read 
the  book  again,  he  should  most  probably  still  be  of  that 
opinion.  Mr.  Newman's  exact  words  in  the  "Phases, 
are  these.  "  Heroes  are  described  in  superhuman 
"  dignity,  why  not  in  superhuman  goodness  ?  Many 
"  biographies  overdraw  the  virtue  of  their  subject.  An 
"  experienced  critic  can  sometimes  discern  this ;  but 
"certainly  the  uncritical  cannot  always.  I  remember, 
"when  a  boy,  to  have  read  the  'Life  of  Fletcher  of 
"  *  Madeley,'  written  by  Benson  ;  and  he  appeared  to  me 
"  an  absolutely  perfect  man  ;  and,  at  this  day,  if  I  were 
"  to  read  the  book  afresh,  I  suspect  I  should  think  his 
"  character  a  more  perfect  one  than  that  of  Jesus."* 

Now  Mr.  Newman  says,  that  when  he  read  the  "  Life 
of  Fletcher"  as  a  boy,  he  made  no  formal  comparison 
with  Jesus  Christ.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  the  three 
last  lines  of  the  extract  implied  the  contrary ;  but  I  see 
that  that  was  an  inadvertence  of  mine  ;  he  merely  thought 
at  that  time,  that  Fletcher  was  an  absolutely  perfect  man. 
Still  that  my  mistake  was  neither  "  stealthy  misrepre- 
sentation" nor  "gross  garbling,"  appears  plainly  from 
this,  that  the  proposed  correction  makes  nothing  to  the 
argument,  but  rather  renders  the  absurdity  somewhat 
more  flagrant.  I  charitably  supposed  him,  as  a  child,  to 

*  Phases,  p.  184. 
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have  first  made  the  comparison  (which  was  certainly 
childish  enough),  and  then  afterwards,  without  verifying 
his  early  impressions  by  a  reperusal  of  Fletcher's  Life,  to 
have  proceeded  to  presume  its  accuracy  on  the  strength  of 
those  early  impressions.  This  would  have  been  sufficiently 
strange ;  but  it  now  appears  that  the  comparison  itself 
was  not  the  reflex  of  a  childish  fancy,  hastily  adopted, 
but  the  mellow  fruit  of  maturer  years ;  that,  as  a  boy,  he 
thought  Fletcher  an  absolutely  perfect  man,  and  that 
though  at  a  later  period  he  did  not  think  so,  yet  that 
without  staying  to  see,  by  a  reperusal  of  the  Life,  how 
far  Fletcher  fell  short  of  that  ideal,  he  presumes  so  far 
to  trust  his  impressions  as  to  say  that  if  he  did  reperuse 
the  book,  he  should  probably  give  to  Fletcher  the  palm 
over  Jesus  Christ !  If  this  will  help  Mr.  Newman,  he  is 
very  welcome  to  it,  and  I  accept  his  emendation  with  all 
thanks.  "  When  I  was  a  child,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  I 
spake  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a 
child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish 
things."  How  far  the  readers  of  Mr.  Newman  will 
think  he  did  so,  I  leave  them  to  say. 

I  had  said  "  Christianity  is  willing  to  consider  the 
arguments  of  men,  but  not  the  impressions  of  boys."  On 
this  Mr.  Newman  remarks,  "  No  one  can  possibly  read 
"  this  without  understanding  that  I  recommended  my 
"  boyish  impressions  as  something  trustworthy,  something 
"for  which  I  claimed  respect  from  Christianity."*  I 
answer,  that  the  words  were  intended  to  convey  precisely 
what  they  do  convey,  —  that  the  unverified  impressions 
of  boyhood  had  been  made  the  basis  of  a  most  offensive 
depreciation  of  the  character  of  Christ,  and  that  to  such 
impressions  Christianity  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pay 
much  attention. 

Mr.  Newman,  in  reprinting  the  notable  paragraph, 
encloses  the  three  last  lines  in  brackets,  and  says  that  he 
now  sees  that  these  would  have  been  "  better  omitted," 
as  they  seem  to  have  "  distracted  the  mind  from  his 
argument."|  Perhaps  now  he  does  see  :  but  they  were 

*  Phases,  p.  184.  f  P.  186. 
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not  omitted.  They  gave,  and  could  not  but  give,  sub- 
stantiallyr,  the  impression  of  his  sentiments,  which  not 
only  I,  but  I  believe  every  other  reader  of  his  book, 
entertained  ;  and  that  these  impressions  were  essentially 
correct,  his  most  offensive  chapter  on  the  "Moral  Perfec- 
tion of  Christ,"  whom  "in  consistency  of  goodness" 
he  places  "  far  below  vast  numbers  of  his  unhonoured 
disciples,"  proves  ad  nauseam. 

As  to  the  bracketed  lines  distracting  my  mind  from  his 
"  argument,"  as  he  calls  it,  and  from  the  occasion  on 
which  he  gave  expression  to  his  sentiments  in  the 
"  Phases,"  I  answer  that  I  had  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  either.  It  was  with  the^ac^  merely  that  I  had 
then  to  do; — that  a  person  had  avowed  the  preposterous 
sentiments  in  question.  The  Author  of  "  The  Eclipse  " 
and  Mr.  Fellowes  were  discussing  the  "Evidences  of 
Christianity,"  among  which  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
entire  character  of  Christ,  but  especially  as  the  Moral 
Ideal  of  Humanity,  was  not  likely  to  have  been  of  human 
origination,  least  of  all  among  those  to  whom  history 
restricts  the  problem.  Mr.  Fellowes  replies,  "  that  it  is 
not  so  clear  to  everybody  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  perfect 
ideal  of  humanity,"  and  instances  Mr  Newman.  This 
fact  is  sufficiently  substantiated  in  the  above  paragraph ; 
and  it  was  with  ih&tfact  alone  I  had  to  do.  That  I  was 
bound  to  follow  Mr.  Newman  into  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  formed  or  might  advance  his  singu- 
larities of  opinion,  I  deny :  it  is  enough  to  have  to  do 
with  the  singularities  themselves.  A  man,  I  suppose, 
might  refer  to  Baxter's  well-known  belief  in  witches,  or 
some  modern's  crotchet  about  table-turning  or  spirit-rap- 
ping, without  entering  into  the  question  as  to  how  he 
came  by  it,  or  the  occasions  on  which  he  advanced  it. 
Mr.  Newman's  notion  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the 
fallacious  idea,  already  referred  to  in  the  Introduction, 
that  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  instead  of  being  an  exa- 
mination of  certain  prominent  opinions  of  himself  and 
others,  was  designed  to  follow  "  The  Soul,"  or  the 
"  Phases,"  or  both,  step  by  step.  I  hope  I  have  some 
better  employment  than  to  track  all  the  tortuosities  of 
his  too  eccentric  logic. 
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Whether,  in  the  present  instance,  he  has  made  out  his 
case  of  "  very  gross"  garbling,"  I  now  leave  to  the  calm 
decision  of  the  reader. 

Mr.  Newman  is  pleased .  to  say,  as  if  the  occasion  on 
which  he  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment  in  question 
must  come  into  consideration,  "that  I  have  here  in- 
"  truded  into  a  controversy  with  which  I  have  no  con- 
"  cern."  I  think  it  plain,  by  his  own  confession,  that  I 
have  not  intruded  into  it,  as  in  truth  I  had  no  concern 
with  it ;  I  was  only  concerned  with  the  sentiment  itself. 
His  very  complaint  is,  that  I  have  not  'referred  to  the 
controversy  in  connection  with  which  the  offensive  pas- 
sage occurs. 

"As  to  the  charge  of  "  intruding,"  I  beg  to  say  that 
when  a  man  gives  utterance  to  such  sentiments  respect- 
ing Christ,  no  matter  in  what  connexion,  it  is  quite 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  disciples  of  the  Master  they 
revere  and  love  to  "  intrude  "  into  the  controversy  ;  and 
for  myself,  I  beg  to  say  very  distinctly,  I  shall  intrude 
into  this  or  any  other  public  controversy  on  which  I  may 
humbly  hope  to  say  anything  to  the  purpose,  without 
asking  Mr.  Newman's  leave,  or  anybody  else's,  for  so 
doing.  For  this  reason,  I  shall  now  "  intrude  "  a  little 
more  into  this  controversy,  by  making  some  remarks  on 
Mr.  Newman's  new  chapter  on  "  The  Moral  Perfection 
of  Christ." 

Mr.  Newman  seems  to  think  his  repulsive  statements 
may  be,  in  some  respects,  made  less  so,  if  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  are  especially  founded  on  the  views 
of  the  Rev.  James  Martineau.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  any  such  fact.  The  dubiety 
of  that  eloquent  gentleman  as  to  how  much  historic 
worth  there  may  be  in  the  evangelical  narratives,  and 
the  latitude  of  his  canons  of  historical  criticism — which, 
if  we  mistake  not,  have  fairly  made  his  co-religionists 
stand  aghast — do  no  doubt  render  it  very  precarious 
to  defend  Christ's  moral  perfection  as  a,  fact,  —  whatever 
it  may  be  as  a  myth, — or,  in  short,  to  prove  his  very 
existence.  His  system  may  well  be  called  what  Mr. 
Newman  terms  it— "a  reconstruction  of  Christianity," 
H  3 
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of  which  Mr.  Martineau  supposes  we  have  the  singular 
felicity  of  knowing  more  than  the  Apostles  themselves  ! 
Mr.  Newman  remarks  :  — 

"  I  have  to  give  reasons  why  'I  cannot  adopt  that  modified 
scheme  of  Christianity  which  is  defended  and  adorned  by 
James  Martineau  ;  according  to  which  it  is  maintained  that 
though  the  Gospel  Narratives  are  not  to  he  trusted  in  detail, 
there  can  be  yet  no  reasonable  doubt  what  Jesus  was ;  for  this  is 
elicited  by  a  '  higher  moral  criticism,'  which  (it  is  remarked)  I 
neglect.  In  this  theory,  Jesus  is  avowed  to  be  a  man  born  like 
other  men;  to  beJiable  to  error,  and  (at  least,  in  some  import- 
ant respects)  mistaken.  Perhaps  no  general  proposition  is  to 
be  accepted'  merely  on  the  word  of  Jesus ;  in  particular,  he 
misinterpreted  the  Hebrew  prophecies.  '  He  was  not  less  than 
the  Hebrew  Messiah,  but  more.'  No  moral  charge  is  established 
against  him,  until  it  is  shown,  that  in  applying  the  old  prophe- 
cies to  himself,  he  was  conscious  that  they  did  not  fit.  His  error 
was  one  of  mere  fallibility  in  matters  of  intellectual  and  literary 
estimate.  On  the  other  hand,  Jesus  had  an  infallible  moral 
perception,  which  reveals  itself  to  the  true-hearted  reader,  and 
is  testified  by  the  common  consciousness  of  Christendom.  It 
has  pleased  the  Creator  to  give  us  one  sun  in  the  heavens,  and 
one  Divine  soul  in  history,  in  order  to  correct  the  aberrations 
of  our  individuality,  and  unite  ail  mankind  into  one  family  of 
God.  Jesus  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  perfect  until  he  is  shown 
to  be  imperfect.  Faith  in  Jesus,  is  not  reception  of  propositions, 
but  reverence  for  a  person ;  yet  this  is  not  the  condition  of  sal- 
vation or  essential  to  the  Divine  favour.  Such  is  the  scheme, 
abridged  from  the  ample  discussion  of  my  eloquent  friend."  * 

And  now  what  answer  does  any  Christian  make  to 
this  plea  of  Mr.  Newman,  that  he  is  opposing  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  just  this :  that  whatever 
Mr.  Martineau's  opinions  may  be,  —  that  supposing  Jesus 
Christ  to  have  been  only  a  man  —  not  even  a  great  man, 
but  only  an  ordinary  man,  who,  nevertheless,  had  enjoyed 
some  little  reputation  of  being  a  good  man, — Mr.  Mar- 
tineau, and  the  Unitarians,  and  the  Trinitarians,  and  all 
the  world,  have  just  reason  to  complain  of  Mr.  Newman's 
contempt  of  all  the  commonest  maxims  of  historic 
criticism  in  judging  him.  He  does  not  treat  Jesus 

*  Phases,  pp.  140,  141. 


Christ  even  with  the  justice  and  candour  due  to  the 
most  common  historic  personage.  He  puts  impressions 
for  facts,  fancies  for  arguments;  s*peaks  when  the  docu- 
ments are  silent,  silences  them  where  they  speak ; 
imagines  evidence  where  he  pleases,  and  ignores  it 
where  he  pleases  ;  —  and  all  for  the  delightful  purpose  of 
proving  Christ  morally  imperfect !  And  now  for  an 
example  or  two. 

Take  his  account  of  Christ's  answer  to  the  Pharisees 
who  came  to  entrap  him  by  their  question  respecting 
the  tribute-money,  and  whose  insidious  villany  He 
baffles  by  saying,  "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 
On  this  answer  (though  not  one  syllable  is  added  by 
Christ  himself,  nor  by  the  historians  who  record  it, 
that  can  for  a  moment  countenance  the  fancy),  Mr. 
Newman  ventures  to  say  that  he  cannot  but  think  our 
Lord  "shows  a  vain  conceit  in  the  cleverness  of  his 
answer  ;"*  and  adds  that  he  cannot  regard  his  "error" 
as  a  merely  intellectual  "  error,"  since  "  blundering  self- 
sufficiency  is  a  moral  weakness."  What  can  for  a 
moment  justify  this  most  gratuitous  imputation  of  "  vain 
conceit "  and  "  blundering  self-sufficiency,"  f  where  there 
is  not  one  syllable  on  the  face  of  the  history — not  the 
faintest  shade  of  expression — to  justify  it?  Mr.  New- 
man may  perhaps  say,  as  he  elsewhere  says  in  reference 
to  other  points  J,  that  he  is  only  giving  his  impressions 
—  "a  statement  of  fact  concerning  his  own  mind,  and 
that  is  all.  Valeat  quantum  ! "  Whereupon  the  reader 
will  say,  of  course,  who  cares  for  a  million  of  his  impres- 
sions^ without  evidence  for  them?  and  to  that  question  I, 

*  Phases,  p.  152. 

f  Some  of  the  words  so  liberally  bestowed  on  our  Lord  in  this 
chapter  will  inevitably  suggest  to  every  reader  an  application  of 
which  the  writer  was  little  conscious.  A  man  may  shoot  his  arrow 
with  exact  perpendicularity  over  his  own  head.  It  smites  the  in- 
visible and  impassive  air,  and  does  no  harm  to  that ;  but  the  missile 
descending,  according  to  the  law  of  gravity,  with  the  exact  iorce 
with  which  it  has  been  projected,  may  smite  full  sore  the  unhappy 
archer  himself. 
J  Phases,  p.  176. 
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for  one,  should  not  know  what  answer  to  give.  This 
sort  of  criticism  is  not  to  do  justice  to  Christ,  even  if  He 
were  nothing  but  an  ordinary  character  of  history ;  for 
it  is  to  fancy  evidence,  not  to  produce  it  or  sift  it. 

Nothing,  again,  can  exceed  the  eccentric  criticism  with 
which  Mr.  Newman  introduces  these  strictures.  He  says 
that  to  "  imagine  that  because  a  coin  bears  Caesar's  head, 
"  therefore  it  is  Caesar's  property,  and  that  he  may  demand 
"  to  have  as  many  of  such  coins  as  he  chooses  paid  over 
"  to  him,  is  puerile  and  notoriously  false.  The  circula- 
"  tion  of  foreign  coin  of  every  kind  was  as  common  in 
"  the  Mediterranean  then  as  now,  and  everybody  knew 
"  that  the  coin  was  the  property  of  the  holder,  not  of 
"him  whose  head  it  bore.  Thus,  the  reply  of  Jesus, 
"  which  pretended  to  be  a  moral  decision,  was  unsound 
"and  absurd;  yet  it  is  uttered  in  a  tone  of  dictatorial 
"  wisdom,  and  ushered  in  by  a  grave  rebuke,  '  Why 
"  «  tempt  ye  me,  hypocrites ? '"  * 

The  meaning  here  imputed  to  our  Lord's  words  is 
"  puerile  "  enough,  but  the  puerility  is  in  Mr.  Newman's 
criticism,  not  in  Christ's  answer.  How  far-fetched  is 
this  gloss  (yet  needful  to  make  Christ's  decision  "un- 
sound"), compared  with  the  obvious  interpretation  gene- 
rally put  on  his  words ;  "  Since  you  thus  recognise,  in 
fact,  Caesar's  political  authority  by  receiving  the  cur- 
rent coin  which  bears  his  image,  render  to  him  the 
political  allegiance  which  you  thereby  acknowledge ; 
and  *to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.'"  This  Mr. 
Newman  calls  evading  the  question  ;  he  has  heard  "  the 
"  interpretation,"  he  says,  "  from  high  Trinitarians,  which 
"  indicates  to  him  how  dead  is  their  moral  sense  in  every - 
"  thing  which  concerns  the  conduct  of  Jesus."  Polite 
words !  But  Mr.  Martineau  tells  him  that  Unitarians 
are  involved  in  the  same  condemnation  !  What  modest 
confidence  there  must  be  in  a  criticism  which  will  not 
only  have  Christ  in  the  wrong,  but,  to  make  it  out,  is 
ready  to  affirm  that  the  moral  sense  of  almost  all  Chris- 
tians must  be  half  dead  into  the  bargain  !  This,  surely, 

*  Phases,  p.  152. 
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is  not  to  weigh  evidence,  but  to  assume  oneself  infallible 
in  the  matter,  though  to  do  so  would  imply  that  not 
only  Christ,  but  nearly  everybody  else,  was  not  merely 
fallible,  but  grossly  defective  in  moral  sensibility  !  The 
whole  passage  *  the  reader  will  find,  if  he  choose  to  con- 
sult it,  equally  curious  ;  he  will  there  see  with  what 
complacency  our  critic  proposes  for  Christ  a  better  an- 
swer than  Christ  gave  ;  as  well  as  with  what  humanity 
he  apologises  for  the  innocent  Pharisees,  by  asking,  was 
it  not  their  "  duty  "  thus  to  prove,  by  their  questions, 
the  wisdom  of  one  who  professed  to  be  an  "  authoritative 
teacher  ?  "  Here,  again,  we  see  fancy  at  work,  and  the 
history  ignored  ;  if  the  history  was  to  be  supposed  faith- 
ful at  all,  why  should  it  be  assumed  that  the  answer  of 
Christ  is  correctly  given  —  it  assuredly  is  not  correctly 
interpreted  —  while  the  account  of  the  Pharisees  is  quite 
a  mistake  ?  The  only  answer  one  can  conceive  is,  that 
if  Christ  must  be  proved  in  the  wrong,  then  the  Phari- 
sees must  be  presumed  in  the  right.  The  critic  can  ima- 
gine conceit  in  Christ  when  the  history  is  wholly  silent ; 
he  silences  the  history  when  it  speaks  against  the  Phari- 
sees. He  imagines  they  came,  simple,  innocent  souls,  in 
pure  good  faith,  to  try  the  wisdom  of  Christ  as  a  teacher 
sent  from  God ! 

Take  another  example  of  the  injustice  done  to  Christ 
by  this  style  of  criticism.  After  Christ  on  a  certain 
occasion  had  been  inculcating  the  duty  of  "  watchful- 
ness "  by  a  striking  parable,  Peter  asks,  "  Lord,  speakest 
thou  this  parable  to  us  or  also  unto  all  ?  "  Mr.  New- 
man says,  "  Who  would  not  have  hoped  an  ingenuous 
"  reply  —  '  To  you  only,'  or  '  To  everybody  ?  '  Instead 
"  of  which,  so  inveterate  is  his  tendency  to  muffle  up  the 
"  simplest  things  in  mystery,  he  replies  "  Who  then  is 
"  that  faithful  and  wise  steward,'  &c.  &c.,  and  entirely 
"  evades  reply  to  the  very  natural  question."  f  The  an- 
swer is,  first,  that  the  parable  in  which  our  Lord  "evades 
reply,"  is  itself,  to  most  understandings,  a  sufficient  in- 
dication of  the  way  in  which  our  Lord  intended  the 

*  Phases,  pp.  151—3.  f  Phases,  p.  155. 
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question  should  be  answered,  namely,  that  he  did  speak 
to  all,  and  not  to  some  only ;  but,  secondly,  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Mark,  after  the  same 
or  a  similar  parable,  he  gives  that  very  categorical  deci- 
sion demanded,  "And  what  I  say  unto  you  I  say  unto  all, 
watch."  This  supplemental  confirmation  of  one  gospel 
by  words  found  in  another,  is,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
a  strong  indication  of  the  reality  of  the  events,  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  narrative.  The  haste  with  which  Mr. 
Newman  pronounces  his  judgment  on  Christ's  "tendency 
to  muffle  up  the  simplest  things  in  mystery,"  requires  no 
comment.  Without  sufficiently  examining  facts,  or  ig- 
noring them  when  it  meets  with  them,  "  free  criticism  " 
has  an  easy  task  indeed. 

Take  another  example  of  the  precarious  criticism  by 
which  Mr.  Newman  does  injustice  to  the  character  of 
our  Lord,  —  still  viewed  as  a  mere  man.  He  affirms  that 
Jesus  Christ  intended  to  proclaim  absolutely  and  indis- 
criminately the  first  maxim  of  communism  —  a  total 
"and  abrupt  renunciation  of  wealth;"  that  what  other 
men  regard  as  general  principles,  which,  like  all  other 
general  principles,  must  be  interpreted  by  the  spirit,  not 
by  the  letter,  are  to  be  pressed  to  the  utmost  rigour  of 
literal  interpretation  —  which  those  of  no  moralist  will 
bear  ; — or  even  that  what  was  Christ's  demand  on  his 
first  personal  emissaries,  who  were  to  go  forth  in  the 
strength  of  their  miraculous  mission,  "without  scrip  or 
purse,"  He  designed  should  rule  the  conduct  of  all  his 
disciples  then  and  through  all  time !  The  answer  to  the 
"  rich  young  man,"  whose  self-righteous  conceit  assured 
him  that  he  had  kept  "  all  the  commandments  from  his 
youth  up,"  and  whose  demand  of  a  more  rigid  test  was 
well  met  by  a  reply  which  disclosed  to  him  his  weak 
point,  and  showed  that  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
himself  willing  to  pursue  "  eternal  life  "  at  all  hazards, 
Mr.  Newman  thinks  was  the  answer  which  Christ  would 
have  given  to  every  inquiring  disciple ;  and  that  the 
maxim,  "  Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  alms,"  Christ  de* 
signed  absolutely  for  every  Christian  and  for  ever !  Mr. 
Newman  may  say,  perhaps,  that  he  is  right  in  his  criti- 
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cism,  and  that  the  generality  of  the  world  are  wrong ; 
but  even  then,  what  man  but  Mr.  Newman  would  pro- 
ceed to  assail  the  moral  character,  even  of  a  mere  man, 
on  a  criticism  so  precarious  that  not  one  out  of  ten  thou- 
sand can  see  its  force  ?  And  that  they  with  good  reason 
demur  to  it  is  plain  enough  :  for,  if  this  astounding  prin- 
ciple were  the  corner-stone  of  Christ's  teaching  (as  it 
must  have  been,  if  a  principle  at  all),  how  is  it  that 
Jesus  Christ  does  not  uniformly  mention  it  on  the  many 
occasions  on  which  he  receives  his  disciples  ?  how  is  it 
that  when  Zaccheus  declares  he  is  going  to  give  "the 
half  of  his  goods"  in  reparation  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  his  rapacity,  Jesus  Christ  does  not  tell  him  that  that 
was  not  enough,  and  that  he  will  not  be  let  off  without 
giving  the  whole  ?  how  is  it  that  when  "  Rulers "  be- 
lieved on  him,  how  is  it  that  in  his  interview  with  Nico- 
demus  and  others,  he  says  nothing  about  this  grand 
prerequisite  of  discipleship  ?  how  is  it  that  the  "  rich 
Joseph  of  Arimathea "  was  still  rich  at  Christ's  death, 
and  had  not  long  before  become  a  "  Christian  socialist?'* 
how  is  it.  when  advising  the  rich  men  rather  to  make 
choice  as  their  guests  of  the  "  poor  "  than  the  "  rich," 
that  he  does  not  tell  them  that  they  have  no  business  to 
have  any  choice  in  the  matter  ?  that  all  their  money  was 
to  be  thrown  into  a  common  stock,  and  that  "  no  man 
was  to  call  anything  his  own  ?"  How  is  it  that  he  says 
"  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  when  he  ought 
rather  to  have  said,  "  There  is  to  be  neither  poor  nor 
rich  ?  "  How  is  it,  when  he  reproved  Martha  "  for  being 
cumbered  with  much  serving,"  that  he  does  not  also 
reprove  her  for  wasting  the  "joint-stock?"  Our  critic 
may,  perhaps,  say: — "Oh!  all  this  is  rubbish— legend — 
no  part  of  the  true  history."  Then  how  does  he  know 
that  just  the  precept,  "  Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  alms," 
is  the  only  part  that  is  true  history  ?  Why  does  he 
retain  just  so  much  as  he  thinks  will  make  for  his  unen- 
viable thesis,  and  ignore  all  that  makes  against  it  ?  Is 
this  historic  criticism  ? 

But  Mr.  Newman  imagines,  as  some  others  have  done, 
that  his  theory  derives  support  from  the  conduct  of  the 
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Apostles  and  the  Disciples  at  Jerusalem,  at  and  just 
after  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  The  generality  of  com- 
mentators and  critics  (Neander  among  them)  see  in  this 
nothing  but  a  temporary  provision.  It  seems  to  have 
been  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  multitude  of  "  strangers  " 
(then  brought  from  all  parts  to  Jerusalem)  just  converted 
to  the  faith ;  for  whom  the  resident  Christians,  in  the 
ardour  of  their  Christian  love,  dissolved  for  a  time  the 
connection  of  meum  and  tuum,  and  "  had  all  things  com- 
mon." That  this  is  the  common  sense  view  is  seen  by 
this,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  appears  in  the  "New 
Testament "  itself  when  the  emergency  had  passed  away. 
It  is  also  to  most  minds  conclusively  proved  to  be  the 
right  view  by  Peter's  question  to  Ananias,  —  acknow- 
ledging his  right  to  the  estate  he  had  sold,  though  he 
was  a  professed  Christian :  "  Was  it  not  in  thy  own 
power  ?  "  which  it  would  not  have  been  had  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Christianity  demanded  its  surrender. 

But  at  all  events,  with  such  a  mass  of  evidence  against 
him,  with  the  all  but  unanimous  assertion  of  critics  and 
commentators  on  the  other  side,  who  but  this  critic 
would  feel  sufficiently  secure  of  his  judgment  to  found 
upon  it  a  charge  of  "  moral  unsoundness  "  in  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  ? 

And  lastly,  looking  still  at  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  who 
but  our  critic — even  if  Christ  had  proclaimed  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  community  of  property — would  have  founded 
upon  it  grave  inferences  of  moral  imperfection  ?  I  think 
the  principle  politically  as  pernicious  and  mistaken  as 
Mr.  Newman  can  do,  and  that  far,  far  less  than  the 
human  wisdom  of  Christ  can  see  it  to  be  so.  But  does 
it  necessarily  follow  that  men  who  have  maintained  any 
such  mistaken  principle  are  morally  unsound  ?  Would 
he  deal  out  the  same  measure  to  all  the  philosophers  who 
have  maintained  this  or  similar  false  political  notions  ? 
Would  he  so  deal  with  Plato,  who  so  zealously  maintained 
this  very  dogma  ? 

Again  ;  still  looking  at  Christ  merely  as  a  man,  how 
shall  we  characterise  the  charges,  the  odious  charges, 
connected  with  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  where 
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-not  one  syllable  of  the  history  justifies  the  interpretation 
which  Mr.  Newman  puts  upon   Christ's  character  and 
actions  ?     In  order  to  give  a  colour  to  them  at  all,  we 
must  ignore  all  the  history,  and  re-write  it ;  but  then,  if 
we  thus  cast  aside  all  the  history  we  have,  what  sort  of 
historic  criticism  is  it  which  decides  against  the  cha- 
racter of  Christ  ?     If  what  is  said  for  him  be  assumed 
false,  what  right  have  we  to  assume  that  what  is  not 
even  said,  but  simply  fancied,  on  behalf  of  his  persecutors, 
is  true  ?     Not  contented  with  his  previous  charges  of 
"  vain  conceit,"  "  arrogance  and  error  combined  ;"  "fana- 
tical and  mischievous  precepts;"  and  "mistakes  which 
indicate  moral  unsoundness,"  Mr.  Newman  further  repre- 
sents our  'Sayiour  as  denouncing  the  atrocious  wickedness 
of  the  rulers,  not  because  the  charges  were  true  and  the 
condemnation  just,  but  as  guiltily  and  of  set  purpose  ex- 
asperating them  to  murder  him  in  order  that  he  might 
escape  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  his  claims  to  be  the 
Messiah,  which,  it  seems,  he  had  long  hoped  he  was  (!), 
but  of  which  he  had  recently  had  great  misgivings,  and 
now  felt  to  be  untenable !     I  defy  any  one  to  produce 
from  all  the  literature  of  Europe  a  passage  so  luxuriant 
in  extravagance  as  the  following: — "  The  time  arrived 
"  at  las-t  when  Jesus  felt  that  he  must  publicly  assert 
"  Messiahship ;  and  this  was  certain  to  bring  things  to 
"  an  issue.     I  suppose  him  to  have  hoped  that  he  was 
"  Messiah,  until  hope  and  the  encouragement  given  him 
"by  Peter  and  others  grew  into  a  persuasion  strong 
"  enough  to  act  upon,  but  not  always  strong  enough  to 
"  still  misgivings.     I  say,  I  suppose  this,  but  I  build 
"nothing  on    my  supposition.       I  however    see,   that 
"when  he  had  resolved  to  claim  Messiahship  publicly, 
"  one  of  two  results  was  inevitable,  if  that  claim  was 
"  ill-founded  ;  viz.,  either  he  must  have  become  an  im- 
"  poster  in  order  to  screen  his  weakness,  or  he  must  have 
"  retracted  his  pretensions  amid  much  humiliation,  and 
"  have  retired  into  privacy  to  learn  sober  wisdom.    From 
"  these  alternatives  there  was  escape  only  by  death,  and 
"  upon  death  Jesus  purposely  rushed."  * 
*  Phases,  p.  158. 
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Here  I  do  not  stay  to  ask  what  are  the  grounds  for  the 
pleasant  "suppositions"  above:  for  our  critic  says  he 
"  builds  nothing  on  them  ; "  and  it  is  well,  for  nothing 
can  stand  on  such  mere  quicksand.  To  write  thus  is  to 
indulge  fancies,  not  to  criticise  history :  but  I  ask,  first, 
how  does  all  this  imputation  of  low  and  gross  villany 
harmonise  with  the  impressions  drawn  from  the  whole  of 
the  only  accounts  we  have  ?  and,  secondly,  if  we  reject 
those  accounts,  then,  as  before,  what  right  have  we  to 
form  even  a  conjecture  to  the  prejudice  of  Christ?  But 
the  crowning  absurdity  of  the  whole  is,  the  fine  dilemma 
which  Mr.  Newman  has  constructed,  and  which,  like 
most  of  his  dilemmas,  is  a  dilemma  from  which  no  one  is 
in  danger  but  himself.  He  says,  "  One  of  two  results 
"  was  inevitable  if  that  claim  was  ill-founded ;  viz.,  either 
"  Christ  must  have  become  an  impostor,  in  order  to  screen 
"  his  weakness,  or  he  must  have  retracted  his  pretensions 
"  amid  much  humiliation,  and  have  retired  into  privacy  to 
"  learn  sober  wisdom." 

Mr.  Newman,  perhaps,  does  not  like  to  say  that  Christ 
was  an  impostor  at  the  time  he  thus  planned  this  curious 
suicide  at  the  expense  of  other  people's  guilt ;  and  so  he 
tells  us,  that  if  he  had  lived  he  must  have  become  an  im- 
postor, or  retracted  his  claims  to  Messiahship ;  therefore 
he  resolved  to  die  in  order  to  escape  the  alternative ! 
Did  ever  any  man  but  Mr.  Newman  suppose  that  this 
was  escaping  the  alternative  ?  Would  not  the  mere  fact 
of  his  dying  to  escape  the  alternative  of  becoming  an 
impostor  (if  any  man  ever  did,  would,  or  could  die  for 
any  such  purpose)  convict  him  of  already  being  an  im- 
postor ?  Is  it  not  very  much  as  if  we  were  told  that  a 
man  committed  suicide  in  order  to  escape  the  alternative 
of  becoming  a  thief,  which  he  felt  that  he  must  be,  if  he 
did  not  turn  an  honest  man  ?  Would  not  the  very  act 
prove,  if  it  proved  anything  but  sheer  idiocy,  that  the 
man  was  already  in  heart  such  a  thief  that  he  would 
sooner  die  than  not  be  one  ? 

However,  such  is  the  theory  which  Mr.  Newman  thinks 
is  fairly  extractible  by  "  free  criticism  "  from  the  history, 
which,  however,  must  be  all  set  aside,  and  a  pure 
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romance  substituted  in  its  place,  to  give  the  faintest 
colour  to  it.  "  Clearly  "  (to  use  a  favourite  formula  of 
Mr.  Newman's,  but  I  hope  with  more  reason),  if  we  thus 
throw  aside  the  history,  then  we  are  simply  reduced  to 
silence.  As  before,  we  cannot  reject  all  that  makes  for 
Christ,  and  substitute  fancies  that  make  against  him. 
I  deliberately  say,  that  if  we  look  at  Christ  as  a  mere 
man, — as  one  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  what  the 
Evangelical  narrative,  restricted  to  the  purely  human 
element,  discloses  to  us, — there  is  not  a  man  who  has  any 
pretensions, — I  do  not  say  to  Christianity,  but  to  candour 
or  common  sagacity, — who  will  call  this  (I  will  not  say 
probable,  but  even  the  flimsiest  plausible)  historical 
criticism ;  and  that  if  there  is  one  thing  which,  even 
rejecting  all  Christ's  supernatural  claims,  the  narrative 
of  his  life  rivets  on  the  soul,  it  is  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
utterly  incapable  of  the  mingled  atrocities  and  absurdities 
here  attributed  to  him  ! 

Once  more :  let  Jesus  Christ  only  have  been  a  great 
sage,  will  any  one  say  that  the  criticism  on  the  Parables 
— those  wonderful  compositions,  which  have  fixed  the 
admiration  of  all  ages, — which  condense  more  meaning 
into  smaller  compass  than  any  of  the  apophthegms  of 
sages  and  philosophers, —  wisdom  clothed  at  the  same 
time  in  the  selectest,  yet  the  simplest  imagery, — is  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  common  justice  and  candour?  — 
"  Strip  the  Parables,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "  of  the  ima- 
"  gery,  and  you  find  that  sometimes  one  thought  has  been 
"  dished  up  four  or  five  times,  and  generally,  that  an  idea 
"  is  dressed  into  sacred  grandeur.  This  mystical  method 
"made  a  little  wisdom  go  a  great  way  with  the  multitude ; 
"  and  to  such  a  mode  of  economising  resources  the  instinct 
"  of  the  uneducated  man  betakes  itself,  when  he  is  claim- 
"  ing  to  act  a  part  for  which  he  is  imperfectly  prepared."  * 

Of  Christ's  parabolic  style  generally  Mr.  Newman 
speaks  thus :  — "  But  not  to  be  tedious,  in  general  I 
"  must  complain  that  Jesus  purposely  adopted  an  enig- 
"  matical  and  pretentious  style  of  teaching,  unintelligible 
"  to  his  hearers,  and  needing  explanation  in  private  .  .  . 
*  Phases,  p.  154. 
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"Christian  divines  are  used  to  tell  us  that  this  mode 
"  was  peculiarly  instructive  to  the  vulgar  of  Judaea :  and 
"  they  insist  on  the  great  wisdom  displayed  in  his  choice 
"  of  the  lucid  parabolical  style.  But,  in  Matthew,  xiii. 
"  10 — 15,  Jesus  is  made  confidentially  to  avow  precisely 
"the  opposite  reason;  viz.,  that  he  desires  the  vulgar 
"  not  to  understand  him,  but  only  the  select  few  to  whom 
"he  gives  private  explanations.  I  confess  I  believe  the 
"  Evangelist  rather  than  the  modern  divine."  * 

We  here  see  Mr.  Newman  stumbling  at  the  apparent 
paradox  that  parables  were  used  clearly  to  convey  the 
meaning,  and  yet  parables  were  used  to  veil  the  meaning. 
If  both  purposes  had  been  affirmed  of  the  very  same 
parables,  one  could  have  understood  the  objection.  Who 
but  our  critic  could  have  any  difficulty  in  seeing  that  a 
parable,  like  any  other  form  of  figurative  language,  may 
be  aptly  used  for  both  purposes,  and  often  has  been  so 
in  other  compositions  besides  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  it  may  be  used  either  to  illustrate  a  truth,  or  to 
give  it  in  outline ;  to  make  it  clear,  or  to  veil  it.  But 
this,  involving  a  two-fold  aspect  of  the  same  thing,  seems 
a  troublesome  perplexity  to  our  critic's  simplicity  of 
understanding,  and  he  must  therefore  have  the  parable 
always  clear  or  always  obscure, — always  light  or  always 
darkness ! 

But  enough  of  what  Mr.  Newman  says  of  the  Parables ; 
the  mere  memory  of  some  of  them  will  at  once  show  the 
reader  the  vanity  of  his  criticism.  The  parable  of  the 
"  Prodigal  Son,"  or  of  the  "  Good  Samaritan,"  shivers  it 
all  to  atoms.  Not  all  the  petty  carping  in  the  world  can 
prevent  or  will  prevent  the  effect  they  have  produced, 
and  will  ever  produce,  not  only  on  the  humblest  but  the 
greatest  minds ;  on  philosophers  and  peasants,  on  age 
and  childhood,  on  all  imagination  and  all  sensibility ;  — 
in  a  word,  on  the  heart  of  humanity.  Mr  Newman's 
criticism  may  make  men  wonder  at  his  taste,  or  the  want 
of  it,  but  it  will  not  make  them  despise  the  parables  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Again,  take  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  the  state- 
*  Phases,  p.  153. 
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ments  respecting  Christ's  unwillingness  to  perform  mi- 
racles on  some  occasions  when  challenged  to  do  so. 
Surely,  no  reader  of  the  New  Testament  will  deny  that 
miracles  enough  are  recorded ;  and  that  therefore,  if  really 
performed,  and  unbelief  asked  for  more,  our  Saviour 
might  well  be  offended  at  such  obstinacy  of  unbelief.  Mr. 
Newman  may  say,  "Yes;  but  none  of  these  miracles  were 
performed  :  they  were  all  fables  ; "  —  but  then,  as  before, 
if  he  reject  the  mass  of  the  records,  how  is  he  so  sure 
that  the  narrative  respecting  Christ's  being  challenged 
to  perform  miracles,  and  being  unwilling  to  do  so,  is 
certainly  true  ?  Why  will  he  destroy  everything  that 
can  explain  his  conduct,  as  purely  fabulous,  and  yet 
assume  that  the  narrative  of  the  actions  which  it  ivould 
explain,  is  trustworthy  ?  How  is  it  that  he  thus 
ignores  everything  that  can  make  for  Christ  as  fabulous, 
but  will  not  allow  anything  to  be  so,  which,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  alone  is  retained,  makes  against 
him?  As  before,  the  duty  of  a  decorous  silence  would 
be  the  proper  inference  from  such  a  style  of  historic 
criticism. 

All  this  is  said,  and  much  more  might  have  been  said, 
upon  the  supposition  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  a  com- 
mon historical  personage  ;  —  to  meet  Mr.  Newman  on  his 
own  grounds.  I  now  proceed  one  step  further  in  the 
argument ;  and  remark  that,  to  many  other  of  Mr.  New- 
man's criticisms,  it  is  possible,  I  should  imagine,  for  even 
Mr.  Martineau  to  reply.  I  know  not  what  Mr.  Marti-, 
neau's  degree  of  scepticism  in  relation  to  the  Gospels 
may  be  ;  how  far  he  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  pare  away 
the  historical  element ;  to  question  ordinary  fact,  as 
well  as  explode  miracle ;  but  if  he  admits  any  special 
preternatural  moral  endowments  in  Christ  at  all — as  his 
language  would  sometimes  imply  —  he  has,  I  suppose,  a 
conclusive  answer  to  Mr.  Newman's  great  argument.  If 
he  does  deny  every  preternatural  endowment,  as  well  as 
a  Divine  Nature,  then  Mr.  Newman's  argument  is  of 
force  ;  otherwise,  hardly  so.  Mr.  Newman  reasons,  that 
if  any  one  contends  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man,  then  he 
must  hold  that  Christ  must  be  morally  imperfect ;  in 
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other  words,  that  God  either  could  not  or  would  not 
endow  any  human  creature  with  capacities  for  exhibit- 
ing a  perfect  human  virtue  !  Truly  it  is  a  nice  little 
metaphysical  theorem ;  but,  like  Mr.  Newman's  theories 
of  the  "  origin  of  evil,"  will  seem  to  the  world  but 
scant  in  proof. 

Mr.  Newman  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  wraps  up  his 
meaning  in  language  quite  as  "enigmatical"  as  that  he 
attributes  so  freely  to  Christ.  He  expressly  affirms  that 
Christ,  if  merely  man,  could  not  exhibit  a  "  perfect 
morality,"  because  being  man,  he  would  be  essentially 
imperfect,  morally  and  in  all  respects.  But  he  also  uses 
the  expressions  (as  if  they  were  equivalent),  that,  being 
finite,  He  is  to  be  assumed  not  to  "  exhaust  all  perfection  " 
(p.  143),  —  that,  being  "  finite  "  in  every  other  respect, 
he  could  not  be  "  infinite  in  moral  perfection."  (P.  142.) 
To  most  persons,  the  idea  of  a  Being,  just  what  man 
ought  to  be, — a  model  of  human  virtue, — would  be  very 
distinct  from  that  of  one  "  exhausting  all  perfection,"  and 
being  "  infinite  in  moral  perfection."  Mr.  Newman 
always  speaks  just  as  if  they  were  the  same  thing.  Just 
add  to  this  what  he  calls  "  a  first  principle  of  thought 
with  him,"  —  that  "  no  sort  of  perfection  is  possible  to 
man," — no  matter,  I  suppose,  how  God  may  create  or 
endow  him,  —  and  you  have  an  easy  demonstration  that 
Jesus  Christ  could  not  be  "morally  perfect"  as  man. 
Whether  God  has  ever  created  such  a  being  of  course 
depends  on  proper  historical  evidence  ;  Mr.  Newman 
contents  himself  with  the  "  high  a  priori  road."  The 
species  in  general  are  morally  imperfect,  as  finite ;  there- 
fore Christ  must  have  been  so !  There  is  a  delightful 
and  cheerful  little  corollary,  which  Mr.  Newman  ought 
to  have  appended  to  his  strange  metaphysics  of  the  finite 
and  the  infinite ;  namely,  that  there  neither  is,  can  be, 
nor  will  be  in  this  or  any  world  a  single  created  being 
who  is,  even  within  the  limits  of  such  created  nature, 
"perfect,"  or  free  from  sin  and  frailty.  For  being 
"  finite,"  he  could  not  exhibit  "  infinite  moral  perfection," 
or  "  exhaust  all  perfection"  A  pleasant  look-out  for  the 
universe  !  With  most  men,  the  idea  of  a  "  Perfect  Man," 
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who  is  not  necessarily  an  Infinite  God  also,  will  be  tole- 
rably distinct. 

This  argument,  he  says,  is  what  a  Trinitarian  would 
employ.* 

The  Trinitarian's  argument  is  mainly  founded,  first, 
on  the  whole  evidence,  internal  and  external,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  of  Divine  origin  ;  and  secondly,  admitting  that 
—  that  we  cannot  fairly  account  for  the  whole  strain  of 
what  its  Founder  says  of  himself,  or  what  Prophets  and 
Apostles  say  of  him,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  neither  like  any  other  man,  nor  exclusively 
man  at  all.  Most  Trinitarians,  I  fancy,  would  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  endow  a 
human  being  with  capacities  to  exhibit  a  perfect  human 
virtue. 

On  the  most  attenuated  theory,  which  admits  any 
special  endowments  in  Christ,  the  illustration  of  Mr. 
Newman  appears  absurd.  He  asks  whether,  if  any  one 
claimed  "  moral  perfection  for  his  old  schoolmaster,  or  his 
parish  priest,"  he  would  not  have  a  right  to  resent  his 
claims !  He  might  have  waited  till  some  one  had  claimed 
perfection  for  "  his  old  schoolmaster  or  parish  priest." 
Meantime,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  consider  that  it 
is  very  curious,  and  deserves  some  solution,  that  so 
many  millions  of  Trinitarians  and  of  Unitarians,  amongst 
them  so  many  men  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect  and 
the  largest  culture,  should  have  claimed  moral  perfection 
for  Jesus  Christ,  while,  it  seems,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
danger  of  their  ever  claiming  anything  of  the  sort  for 
"  any  old  schoolmaster  or  parish  priest ;  "  no  ;  nor  even 
for  a  James,  a  Peter,  or  a  Paul,  or  any  other  of  the  sons 
of  men !  And  this  consideration  alone  might  have  led 
him  to  suppress  any  such  comparisons  ;  the  question,  to 
any  one  who  admits  a  special  commission,  is  as  regards  a 
Being,  at  all  events,  preternaturally  endowed,  even  if  not 
superhuman  himself,  and  not  about  some  "old  school- 
master or  parish  priest !  " 

To  the  ordinary  Unitarian,  of  course, —  whatever  be- 
comes of  Mr.  Martineau  and  his  hypothesis,  —  and  still 

*  Phases,  p.  141. 
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more  to  the  Trinitarian,  the  argument  between  these  two 
gentlemen  ceases  to  have  any  interest,  except  so  far  as  it 
is  manifestly  unjust  to  Christ,  even  as  an  ordinary  historic 
personage,  that  any  man  should  assail  him  as  Mr.  New- 
man has  done  ;  and  that  it  naturally  fills  them  with 
disgust  and  horror  to  reflect  that  this  gratuitous  odium 
is  cast  on  one  whom  they  do  not  regard  as  a  common  his- 
toric personage.  The  ordinary  Unitarian  believes,  at  all 
events,  that  Christ  was  preternaturally  endowed  as  no 
man  ever  was  before,  or  will  be  again — miraculously  com- 
missioned to  make  good  his  lofty  claims  —  and  invested 
with  the  character  of  the  Judge  of  all  men.  Any  argu- 
ment on  the  assumption  that,  supposing  Christ  to  have 
been  man  only,  therefore,  however  preternaturally  en- 
dowed by  the  Father  of  Lights,  with  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  it  was  impossible  He  should  exhibit  a  perfect 
human  excellence,  but  must  have  been  encompassed  with 
imperfections  and  foibles,  because  a  man,  would  be  to 
them  simply  ridiculous.  If  Mr.  Newman  assert  it,  as,  by 
consequence,  he  must  with  his  theory  of  the  Finite,  the 
Unitarians  would  do  well  to  hold  him  to  a  full  proof  of 
this  pretty  little  metaphysical  theorem, — that  God  either 
never  would  or  never  could  enable  a  single  individual  of 
our  race  to  exhibit  a  perfect  human  wisdom  or  a  perfect 
human  virtue  !  It  will  last  his  time. 

To  the  Trinitarians,  of  course,  such  an  argument  would 

be  of  no  avail ;  and  with  them,  therefore,  Mr.  Newman 

does  not  urge  it.     Yet  he  cannot  avoid  caricaturing  their 

doctrine.     Speaking  of  Christ's  death  and  His  relation  to 

the  instruments  by  whom  he  suffered,  he  says. — "  If  any 

'  one  holds  Jesus  to  be  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  human 

'morality,!  am  not  now  reasoning  with  such  a  one. 

'  But  if  any  one  claims  for  Him  a  human  perfection,  then, 

'  I  say,  that  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  neither  laud- 

'  able  nor  justifiable  :  far  otherwise."*     Trinitarians  do 

not  affirm  that,  considered  as  man,  He  was  not  amenable 

to  human  morality.     How  can  they,  when  they  believe 

that  He  was  the  great  ideal  of  human  morality  ?     But 

believing  him  not  merely  man,  nor  only  man,  they  do 

*  Phases,  p.  159. 
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not  think  that  all  His  acts  are  to  be  measured  by  what 
all  men  may  do  ;  and  in  that  they  are  no  more  incon- 
sistent than  in  affirming  that  fathers  and  their  children, 
kings  and  their  subjects,  are  alike  "amenable  to 
the  laws  of  human  morality,"  though  the  difference  of 
their  relations  will  make  that  rightful  authority  in  the 
one  which  would  be  simply  insolent  contumacy  and 
lawless  arrogance  in  the  other.  Carry  this  principle 
fairly  out  to  the  modifications  which  not  only  a  differ- 
ence of  relations,  but  a  superiority  of  nature,  would 
impose,  —  apply  them  to  Him  who  is  believed  to  be  Son 
of  God  as  well  as  Son  of  Man,  —  and  the  supposed  ano- 
malies disappear. 

In  relation  to  Christ's  death,  Mr.  Newman's  redoubt- 
able dilemma  is  easily  met  by  both  Unitarian  and 
Trinitarian.  If  Mr.  Newman  affirm  that  nothing  could 
justify  Christ  in  assailing  tne  rulers,  supposing  him 
merely  Man,  the  answer  is,  that  He  denounced  their 
crimes,  and  righteously  denounced  them, — did  the  truest 
and  the  justest  thing, — regardless  of  the  consequences. 
If  it  be  said,  that  even  though  He  were  the  Son  of  God,. 
foreknowing  the  results,  it  was  a  crime  to  do  this,  —  the 
answer  is  the  same  ;  "fiat  justitia,  ruat  ccelum."  If  it 
be  made  a  difficulty  at  all,  it  will  carry  us  one  step  fur- 
ther, and  bring  us  to  one  of  those  metaphysical  theorems, 
which  Mr.  Newman  is  too  apt  to  forget,  but  which  will 
last  our  day, — namely,  how  it  is  that  God,  foreseeing  that 
the  punishment  which  He  inflicts  will  exasperate  men, 
and  make  them  worse,  nevertheless  inflicts  it,  and  equit- 
ably works  out  the  results  of  His  Providence,  by  means 
of  the  crimes  and  follies  He  infallibly  foresees,  and  yet 
does  not  prevent.  If  Christ  was  merely  man,  He  was  a 
martyr  to  "loving  righteousness  and  hating  iniquity ;  " — 
if  God  as  well,  He  did  no  more  than  God  does  !  When 
Mr.  Newman  has  reconciled  the  absolute  prescience  of 
God  with  the  free  will  and  responsibility  of  his  guilty 
creatures,  it  will  be  time  to  consider  the  difficulties  in 
this  last  problem. 

And  now,  what,  after  all,  does  all  the  carping  criticism 
of  this  chapter  amount  to  ?  Little  as  it  is  in  itself,  it 
i  3 
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absolutely  vanishes, —  for  it  is  felt  that  the  Christ  thus 
portrayed  cannot  be  the  right  interpretation  of  the  his- 
tory,— in  the  face  of  all  those  glorious  scenes  with  .which 
the  Evangelical  narrative  abounds,  but  of  which  there  is 
here  an  entire  oblivion.  But  Humanity  will  not  forget 
them  ;  men  still  wonder  at  the  "  gracious  words  which 
proceeded  out  of  Christ's  mouth,"  and  persist  in  saying, 
"  Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  The  brightness  of 
the  brightest  names  pales  and  wanes  before  the  radiance 
which  shines  from  the  person  of  Christ.  The  scenes  at 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  at  the  gate  of  Nain,  in  the  happy 
family  at  Bethany,  in  the  "upper  room,"  where  He  insti- 
tuted the  beautiful  feast  which  should  for  ever  consecrate 
His  memory,  and  bequeathed  to  His  disciples  the  legacy 
of  His  love ;  the  scenes  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  on 
the  summit  of  Calvary,  and  at  the  Sepulchre  ;  the  sweet 
remembrance  of  the  patience  with  which  He  bore  wrong, 
the  gentleness  with  which  He  rebuked  it,  and  the  love 
with  which  He  forgave  it ;  the  thousand  acts  of  benign 
condescension  by  which  He  well  earned  for  Himself,  from 
self-righteous  pride  and  censorious  hypocrisy,  the  name 
of  the  "friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  ;" — these,  and  a 
hundred  things  more  which  crowd  those  concise  memo- 
rials of  love  and  sorrow  with  such  prodigality  of  beauty 
and  of  pathos,  will  still  continue  to  charm  and  attract  the 
soul  of  humanity,  and  on  these  the  highest  genius  as  well 
as  the  humblest  mediocrity  will  love  to  dwell.  These 
things  lisping  infancy  loves  to  hear  on  its  mother's  knees, 
and  over  them  age,  with  its  grey  locks,  bends  in  devoutest 
reverence.  No  ;  before  the  infidel  can  prevent  the  influ- 
ence of  these  compositions,  he  must  get  rid  of  the  Gospels 
themselves,  or  he  must  supplant  them  by  fictions  yet  more 
wonderful !  Ah !  what  bitter  irony  has  involuntarily 
escaped  me  !  But  if  the  last  be  impossible,  at  least  the 
Gospels  must  cease  to  exist  before  Infidelity  can  succeed. 
Yes ;  before  infidels  can  prevent  men  from  thinking  as 
they  ever  have  done  of  Christ,  they  must  blot  out  the 
gentle  words  with  which,  in  the  presence  of  austere  hy- 
pocrisy, the  Saviour  welcomed  that  timid  guilt  that  could 
only  express  its  silent  love  in  an  agony  of  tears  ; — they 
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must  blot  out  the  words  addressed  to  the  dying  penitent, 
who,  softened  by  the  majestic  patience  of  the  mighty 
Sufferer,  detected  at  last  the  Monarch  under  the  veil  of 
sorrow,  and  cast  an  imploring  glance  to  be  "  remembered 
by  Him  when  He  came  into  His  kingdom ; " — they  must 
blot  out  the  scene  in  which  the  demoniacs  —  or  the 
maniacs,  if  the  infidel  will,  for  it  does  not  help  him, — sat 
listening  at  his  feet,  and  "in  their  right  mind;"  —  they 
must  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  the  tears  which  He 
shed  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  not  surely  for  him  whom 
He  was  about  to  raise,  but  in  pure  sympathy  with  the 
sorrows  of  humanity,  for  the  myriad  myriads  of  desolate 
mourners,  who  could  not,  with  Mary,  fly  to  Him  and  say, 
"  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here  my  mother, — brother, — 
sister  had  not  died  ! "  —  they  must  blot  out  the  record  of 
those  miracles  which  charm  us,  not  only  as  the  proofs  of 
His  mission  and  guarantees  of  the  truth  of  His  doctrine, 
but  as  they  illustrate  the  benevolence  of  His  character, 
and  are  types  of  the  spiritual  cures  His  Grospel  can  yet 
perform  ; — they  must  blot  out  the  scenes  of  the  Sepul- 
chre, where  love  and  veneration  lingered,  and  saw  \vhat 
was  never  seen  before,  but  shall  henceforth  be  seen  to 
the  end  of  time, — the  Tomb  itself  irradiated  with  angelic 
forms,  and  bright  with  the  presence  of  Him  "  who  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light;" — they  must  blot  out  the 
scene  where  deep  and  grateful  love  wept  so  passionately, 
and  found  Him  unbidden  at  her  side,  —  type  of  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand,  who  have  "  sought  the  grave  to 
weep  there,"  and  found  joy  and  consolation  in  Him, 
"  whom  though  unseen  they  loved  ; " — they  must  blot  out 
the  discourses  in  which  He  took  leave  of  His  disciples, 
the  majestic  accents  of  which  have  filled  so  many  depart- 
ing souls  with  patience  and  with  triumph ;  they  must 
blot  out  the  yet  sublimer  words  in  which  He  declares 
Himself  "the  Resurrection  and  the  Life," — words  which 
have  led  so  many  millions  more  to  breathe  out  their 
spirits  with  child-like  trust,  and  to  believe,  as  the  gate  of 
death  closed  behind  them,  they  would  see  Him  who  is 
invested  with  the  "  keys  of  the  invisible  world,"  "  who 
opens  and  no  man  shuts,  and  shuts  and  nox  man  opens," 
i  4 
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letting  in  through,  the  portal  which  leads  to  immortality 
the  radiance  of  the  skies  ;  —  they  must  blot  out,  they  must 
destroy,  these  and  a  thousand  other  such  things,  before 
they  can  prevent  Him  from  having  the  Pre-eminence, 
who  loved,  because  He  loved  us,  to  call  Himself  the  "  Son 
of  Man,"  though  angels  called  Him  the  "  Son  of  God." 

It  is  in  vain  to  tell  men  it  is  an  illusion.  If  it  be  an 
illusion,  every  variety  of  experiment  proves  it  to  be  inve- 
terate, and  will  not  be  dissipated  by  a  million  of  Strausses 
and  Newmans !  Probatum  est.  At  His  feet  guilty  hu- 
manity of  diverse  races  and  nations  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  has  come  to  pour  forth  in  faith  and  love  its  sorrows, 
and  finds  there  "  the  peace  which  the  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away."  Myriads  of  aching  heads  and 
weary  hearts  have  found  and  will  find  repose  there,  and 
have  invested  Him  with  veneration,  love,  and  gratitude, 
which  will  never,  never  be  paid  to  any  other  name  than 
His. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  it  is  the  moral  necessities  of  man  — 
his  guilt  and  sorrows  —  which  thus  attract  him  to  the 
Saviour.  As  to  the  fact,  it  matters  not ;  the  illusion,  if  illu- 
sion it  be,  cannot  be  dispelled  by  that  consideration ;  for 
the  moral  necessities  of  the  human  heart  —  its  guilt  and 
sorrows  —  are  not  likely  to  cease  in  a  hurry,  nor  to  be  met 
in  any  other  or  better  way,  than  the  comprehensive  sym- 
pathy of  Him  who  "was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,"  and  can  be  ';  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infir- 
mities, though  without  sin."  As  long  as  the  memorials 
of  His  acts  and  words  remain,  so  long  will  He  continue 
to  exert  His  strange  power  over  humanity,  and  until 
infidelity  destroys  them,  there  is  no  hope  of  its  success. 

But,  in  fact,  the  plea  is  not  true.  Multitudes  of  the 
loftiest. minds  have  deeply  investigated  His  claims,  and 
admitted  them ;  genius  of  the  highest  order  in  science,  and 
poetry,  and  art,  has  brought  its  richest  trophies,  and 
humbly  laid  them  at  His  feet ;  the  very  chief  est  of  the 
western  sages,  like  those  of  the  East,  have  come  to  offer 
Him  "  frankincense,  and  gold,  and  myrrh,"  the  noblest 
offerings  of  intellect,  the  divinest  performances  of  art. 
Genius,  true  to  its  instincts  after  the  beautiful  and  the 
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sublime,  even  when  it  has  not  been  constrained  to  pay  a 
homage  yet  better  than  that  of  the  intellect  and  the  ima- 
gination, has  not  been  insensible  to  His  claims ;  it  has 
poured  forth  a  richer  tribute  to  His  honour  than  all  the 
mythologies  of  antiquity  could  boast.  He  it  is  whose 
character  and  image  have  chiefly  weaned  men  from  their 
base  idolatry  of  mere  Power  and  Intellect,  and  made  them 
see  that  in  moral  greatness  there  is  a  radiance  brighter 
still.  He  it  is  who  has  chiefly  made  them  recognise  the 
essential  identity  of  the  "beautiful  and  the  good."  No 
one  of  the  human  race  has  exerted  one  thousandth  part 
of  the  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  moulding  the 
thought  and  feeling,  in  developing  the  practical  energies 
of  the  most  various  and  cultured  nations  of  the  earth. 
And  if  it  be  said,  "And  have  not  other  religions,  besides 
that  dedicated  to  Christ,  called  forth  the  homage  of  the 
intellect  and  the  tributes  of  genius  ?  "  I  answer,  Yes, 
though  not  in  so  great  a  measure,  nor  anything  like  it, 
nor  from  half  the  various  races  that  have  paid  homage  to 
His  name.  But  in  relation  to  the  present  point  —  the 
probability  of  this  illusion,  if  illusion,  being  dispelled, — • 
here  is  the  difference.  Those  other  and  false  religions 
have  never  stood  the  tests  of  Christianity,  —  nay,  have 
never  even  waited  to  come  fairly  in  contact  with  them. 
That  is  the  great  difference  in  calculating  whether  the 
influence  of  Christ  is  likely  now  to  be  destroyed.  They 
perish  before  the  influences  which  Christianity  resists 
and  surmounts ;  cradled  in  barbarism,  nurtured  by  local 
and  national  genius,  they  are  hybrids  of  the  religious 
instinct  and  poetic  fancy,  and,  like  other  hybrids,  they 
cannot  propagate.  Military  conquest,  political  revolution* 
shatter  them  to  pieces ;  they  do  not  not  pass  from  race  to 
race,  nor  emigrate  from  clime  to  clime.  What  is  still 
more  fatal  to  them,  is  advancing  science :  these  things  of 
darkness  are  at  once  transfixed  by  the  shafts  of  light ;  the 
mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  laughed  at  long 
before  they  were  finally  extinguished-;  a  score  of  mytho- 
logies more  have  perished  since  that  day  ;  at  this  moment 
Brahma  and  Vishnu  are  quaking  on  their  precarious 
thrones  ;  and  Old  Buddha  lies  sprawling  on  the  rivers  of 
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China.  It  is  not  so  with  the  religion  of  Christ ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  literate  and  cultured  ages  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  and  which  Christianity  itself  has 
tended  to  produce  (for  they  have  sprung  up  contempo- 
raneously with  its  influence,  and  its  realms  still  mark, 
with  more  distinctness  than  anything  else,  the  frontiers 
of  intellectual  day  and  night,  the  light  being  brightest 
where  it  is  brightest,  and  usually  brighter  than  elsewhere 
even  where  it  is  comparatively  dim),  in  these  ages,  Christ 
still  holds  His  own  ;  and  though  in  the  very  midst  of  His 
church,  arise  from  time  to  time  an  endless  succession  of 
adversaries,  they  cannot  prevail.  His  followers  retain 
their  faith ;  genius,  large,  cultured,  comprehensive,  so- 
berly declares  His  cause  impregnable.  Pascal  and  Butler, 
and  men  like  them,  endowed  with  the  most  comprehen- 
sive minds,  after  the  profoundest  study,  have  bowed  at 
the  Redeemer's  shrine  ;  and  the  greatest  master  of  Epic 
song,  rich  with  all  the  culture  of  all  ages,  "  rich  with  the 
spoils  of  time," — whose  strains  so  emulate  that  still  sub- 
limer  poesy,  on  which  his  lofty  muse  was  modelled, 
believed  when  he  wrote  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  not  merely 
that  he  was  "  adorning  a  poetic  theme-,"  but  that  he  was 
celebrating  fact ;  —  the  conflict  of  Immortal  Hate  and 
Immortal  Love.  Who  shall  dissipate  this  deep  illusion, 
thus  inveterate,  and  solicited  by  every  means  of  cure,  but 
in  vain  ? 

And  is  this  Personage,  who  has  so  taken  captive  the 
sons  of  men,  and  so  inscribed  His  image  on  the  soul  of 
humanity,  likely  to  be  injured  by  a  little  bit  of  carping 
and  captious  sophistry  ?  The  critic  might  as  well  stretch 
out  his  hand  to  pluck  Orion  from  his  sphere. 


SECTION   XH. 
CHARGES  OF  "PROFANITY,"  AND  so  FORTH. 

MR.  NEWMAN  says,  "  The  sceptic  whom  he  "  (the  author 
of  the  '  Eclipse  ')  "  sets  at  me  is  essentially  a  profane  in- 
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*«  tellect,  free  to  ridicule  the  most  fundamental  principles 
"  of  the  New  Testament.  He  can  at  pleasure  not  only 
"disown  —  'God  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world, 
"  rich  in  faith,'  —  and  'not  many  wise  are  called : '  he  also 
"  assumes  that  acuteness  of  understanding,  without  sanc- 
"  tity  of  heart,  opens  divine  knowledge  to  us,  and  that 
"  a  man  who  blunders  in  questions  of  history  and  of  li- 
"  terature  ought  to  be  despised  in  religion.  Such  pleas 
"  are  vehemently  pressed  against  me  by  this  Mr.  Har- 
"rington,  and  (unless  the  author  is  most  grossly  ini- 
"  quitous)  are  believed  by  the  author."  *  Is  it  not 
strange  to  hear  Mr.  Newman,  who  has  written  the 
chapter  on  the  "Moral  Perfection  of  Christ,"  —  who 
rejects  everything  that  is  preternatural  in  Christianity, 
—  who  would  deal  with  the  New  Testament  just  as 
cavalierly  as  with  Cicero,  —  nay,  more  so,  one  would 
think,  for  he  affirms  that  "  the  Latin  moralists  effected 
"  what  (strange  to  think !)  the  New  Testament  writers 
"  alone  could  not  do  ; "  f  —  who  retains  no  one  knows 
how  small  a  modicum  of  what  is  found  between  the 
covers  of  that  book,  and  interprets  even  that  in  an 
esoteric  sense,  —  is  it  not  strange,  I  say,  that  he  should 
feel  himself  in  a  condition  to  rebuke  a  "  profane  intellect 
"  as  free  to  ridicule  the  most  fundamental  principles  of 
"  the  New  Testament  ?  "  Or  does  he  expect  a  sceptic  to 
be  more  ceremonious  with  modern  spiritualism  than  Mr. 
Newman  is  with  Christianity  ?  or,  lastly,  does  he  think 
that  even  a  sceptic  cannot  discern  the  difference  between 
ridiculing  modern  spiritualism  and  ridiculing  Chris- 
tianity? However,  he  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  think,  or  that  Harrington  thought,  that  "  acute- 
"  ness  of  understanding,  without  sanctity  of  heart,  opens 
"  divine  knowledge  to  us,  and  that  a  man  who  blunders 
<:  in  questions  of  history  and  of  literature  ought  to  be 
"  despised  in  religion." 

In   the  absence  of  citation  and  reference  here,  it  is 

rather  hard  to  know  on  what  Mr.  Newman  founds  his 

allegation ;   but  if  he   means  that  Harrington   may  be 

suspected  of  "despising  men  in  religion   because  they 

*  Phases,  p.  187.  t  Phases,  p.  97. 
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have  blundered  in  questions  of  literature  and  history," 
on  account  of  his  stating  that  on  the  spiritualist  hy- 
pothesis, the  Apostles  must  have  been  either  the  most 
"  abominable  impostors  or  the  most  miserable  fanatics,"  * 
one  cannot  but  admire  the  candour  and  discernment  of 
Mr.  Newman.  Mere  "  blunders  in  literature  and  his- 
tory !  "  No  ;  I  here  "  endorse  "  every  word  that  Har- 
rington says.  If  the  Apostles  "untruly  affirmed  that 
they  saw  and  did  the  things  they  say  they  saw  and 
did,"  they  must  have  been  either  the  vilest  impostors  or 
the  most  visionary  of  fanatics.  They  may  well  be 
"  despised  in  religion,"  for  they  were  fit  only  for  Newgate 
or  Bedlam.  The  reader  will  not  forget  that  it  is  on 
the  spiritualist  hypothesis  that  Harrington  is,  as  usual, 
arguing. 

Nor  am  I  of  opinion  that  "aeuteness  of  intellect  with- 
out sanctity  of  heart  will "  effectually  "  open  divine 
knowledge  to  us."  But  I  think,  and  am  likely  to 
think,  that  if  there  be,  as  Mr.  Newman  contends  and  I 
concede,  a  religious  element  in  Man,  —  not  in  this  man 
or  that  man,  not  in  one  here  and  there,  but  in  Man,  — 
then  that  the  evidence  which  substantiates  any  true 
theory  of  religion  must  be,  at  least,  tolerably  appreciable 
by  every  man  who  sincerely  examines  it.  The  theory 
of  "  The  Soul,"  if  true,  surely  must  be  addressed  to  all, 
not  to  a  few  happily  constituted  minds  ;  or  would  Mr. 
Newman  say  that  he  wrote  only  for  those  who  were 
already  of  his  mind?  If  so,  why  did  he  write  at 
all  ?  If  not,  why  does  he  wonder  that  men  think  them- 
selves competent  to  criticise  ?  What  would  be  thought 
of  Christianity,  if,  addressing  all  men,  it  should  not  only 
say  (what  it  does  say),  that  only  those  can  fully  com- 
prehend it  who  embrace  it,  and  thus  experience  its  power 
to  make  good  its  claims,  but  that  its  evidence  could  not 
be  at  all  appreciated  by  any  but  such  ?  that,  till  accepted, 
it  had  nothing  to  convince  the  intellect  of  those  who  as 
yet  had  not  embraced  it,  and  who,  before  embracing  it, 
could  not  have  that  evidence  which  experience  alone 
can  give  ?  nothing  to  rebuke  those  who  would  not  ex- 
amine it,  or,  examining,  rejected  it  ?  This  is  not  the 
*  Eclipse,  p.  43. 
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case  with  Christianity,  I  trow ;  nor  can  it  be  the  case 
with  any  other  system  of  religion  which  addresses  Man 
as  Man,  and  gives  the  true  theory  of  our  religious  nature. 
Harrington  himself  has  so  clearly  stated  the  point,  that 
I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Newman  should  thus  have  mis- 
taken either  the  sceptic  or  myself.  Thus  he  speaks  :  — 

"  What  title  has  Mr.  Newman,  when  avowedly  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  the  religious  faculty,  which 
he  asserts  to  be  inherent  in  humanity  —  though  how  they 
should  need  explaining,  if  his  theory  be  true,  I  know 
not,  —  what  title  has  he,  when  men  deny  that  they  are 
conscious  of  the  facts  he  describes,  to  take  refuge  in  his 
own  private  revelations  and  that  of  the  few  whose  pri- 
vilege it  is  to  be  *  born  again '  by  a  mysterious  law 
which  he  says  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  investigate? 

This  is  not  to  delineate  the  religious 

nature  of  humanity,  —  but  to  reveal  —  yes,  and  to 
reveal  externally  —  the  religious  nature  of  the  elect 
few,  —  and  few  they  are  indeed,  who,  by  a  mysterious 
infidel  Calvinism,  are  permitted  to  attain  by  direct 
intuition,  and  independent  of  all  external  revelation, 
the  true  sentiments  and  experiences  of  spiritual  in- 
sight  If  the  answer  merely  re- 
spected the  practical  value  of  a  theory  of  spiritual  sen- 
timents,   then  Mr.  Newman's  answer 

might  have  some  force  ;  for  certainly  only  he  who  re- 
duced that  theory  to  practice,  or  attempted  to  do  so, 
would  have  a  right  to  conclude  against  the  experience 
of  him  who  did.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  question 
respects  the  theory  itself ,  and  especially  the  consciousness 
of  those  terms  of  possible  communion  with  God,  those 
relations  of  the  soul  to  him,  on  the  reception  of  which 
all  the  said  spiritual  experience  must  depend." 

My  opinions  are  so  fur  from  being  those  attributed  to 
me  by  Mr.  Newman,  that  though  I  believe  that  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  are  appreciable  by  all  who  will 
honestly  examine  them,  yet  its  plenary  proofs  are  only 
for  those  who  embrace  it,  practise  it,  live  it ;  and,  for  that 
very  reason,  I  believe  it  is  indestructible  on  earth,  for  it 
is  thus  apprehended  and  cherished  by  millions  who 
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know  but  very  little  of  its  evidences,  technically  so 
called ;  who,  surrendering  themselves  to  that  great 
Teacher  and  Example  it  sets  forth,  and  realising  "the 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give  nor  take  away,"  feel 
an  invincible  persuasion  that  the  religion  of  Christ  comes 
from  God  and  leads  to  Him ;  —  a  species  of  evidence 
which  no  subtlety  of  reasoning  will  ever  be  able  to 
subvert.  He  who  knows  by  this  experimental  know- 
ledge, can  say  to  the  most  learned  advocate  of  Chris- 
tianity, "  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying,  for 
we  have  seen  Him  ourselves." 

In  ©ne  of  the  voyages  to  discover  a  north-east  passage 
— a  course  often  tried  before  the  still  more  numerous 
attempts  to  find  one  by  the  north-west  (that  enterprise 
so  long  pursued,  and  now  so  happily  accomplished,  and 
signalising,  like  so  many  other  wonderful  things,  this 
eventful  age),  Barentz,  a  Dutch  mariner,  wintered  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  It  was  the  first  party  of 
adventurers  that  had  ever  spent  the  long  polar  night  on 
those  desolate  shores.  One  day  some  of  his  crew  came 
joyfully  to  Barentz,  and  declared  they  had  seen  part 
of  the  sun's  disk  grazing  the  horizon.  He  declared,  on 
scientific  grounds,  that  it  was  impossible.  He  assured 
them  it  could  not  be :  they  told  him  it  was.  The  next 
day,  and  the  next,  fogs  obstinately  filled  the  sky,  and  the 
argument  went  on.  On  the  third  day  the  atmosphere 
was  clear,  and  going  out  they  saw  the  whole  of  the 
glorious  orb  above  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  "re- 
joiced in  its  beams."  They  say  that  Barentz  still  de- 
clared that  it  could  not  be,  or  ought  not  to  be.  But  did 
they  heed  him  ?  No ;  what  he  said  could  not  be,  they 
saw  was;  that  was  sufficient.  The  Christian  can,  in  like 
manner,  say :  "  I  have  seen  the  *  Sun  of  righteousness  ' 
rising  on  the  deep  polar  night  of  guilt  and  sorrow,  and 
there  is  not  only  radiance,  but  warmth  and  *  healing  in 
his  beams.'"  But,  I  suppose,  even  Barentz  was  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  evidence,  and  might  have  pre- 
ferred his  eyes  to  his  prepossessions.  And  even  in  like 
manner  may  the  infidel  be  summoned  and  entitled  to 
examine  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  How  much  more 
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may  a  sceptic  freely  canvass  the  doctrines  of  "The 
Soul ! " 

Mr.  Newman  quotes,  with  vivid  indignation,  the  pas- 
sage in  which  Harrington  rebukes  (as  I  conceive  with 
merited  severity)  the  use.  by  such  "  spiritual  infidels  " 
as  Mr.  Fellowes,  of  scriptural  language,  in  a  sense  which 
the  sacred  writers  would  have  utterly  protested  against. 

"  I  cannot  suspect  you  of  hypocrisy,"  says  Harrington, 
"but  I  confess  I  regard  your  language  as  cant.  As  I 
listen  to  you  I  seem  to  see  a  hybrid  between  Prynne 
and  Voltaire.  So  far  from  its  being  true  that  you  have 
renounced  the  letter  of  the  Bible  and  retained  its  spirit, 
I  think  it  would  be  much  more  correct  to  say,  com- 
paring your  infidel  hypothesis  with  your  most  spiritual 
dialect,  that  you  have  renounced  the  spirit  of  the  Bible 
and  retained  its  letter."  "But  are  you  in  a  condition  to 
give  an  opinion  ? "  said  Fellowes,  with  a  serious  air. 
Mr.  Newman  says,  in  a  like  case,  "  '  The  natural  man 
discerneth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  because 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him  : '  it  is  '  the  spiritual  man 
only  who  searches  the  deep  things  of  God.'  At  the  same 
time,  I  freely  acknowledge  that  I  never  could  see  my 
way  clear  to  employ  an  argument  which  looks  so  ar- 
rogant ;  and  the  less,  as  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Parker,  that 
the  only  true  revelation  is  in  all  men  alike."  So  far  in 
the  "Eclipse." 

"  Now,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "  I  will  not  here  farther 
"  insist  on  the  monstrosity  of  bringing  forward  St.  Paul's 
*•'  words  as  mine,  in  order  to  pour  contempt  upon  them  ; 
"  a  monstrosity  which  no  sophistry  of  Mr.  Harrington 
"can  justify."  * 

I  think  the  real  monstrosity  is,  that  men  should  so 
coolly  employ  St.  Paul's  words  —  for  it  is  a  quotation 
from  the  treatise  on  "The  Soul"  —  to  mean  something 
totally  different  from  anything  he  intended  to  convey 
by  them,  and  employ  the  dialect  of  the  Apostles  to  con- 
tradict their  doctrine  ;  —  that  is  the  monstrosity  ;  and 
that  is  it  which  the  citation  from  Paul  is  designed  to 
exemplify  ;  it  is  not  to  pour  contempt  on  his  words,  but 
*  Keply,  p.  182. 
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on  a  "  monstrous  "  perversion  of  them.  It  is  very  hard  to 
conceive  that  Mr.  Newman  did  not  see  this  ;  but  rather 
than  suspect  him  of  the  meanness  of  doing  what  he  so 
freely  imputes  to  me  —  of  wilfully  suppressing  a  passage 
which  would  at  once  have  explained  the  meaning — I 
will  suppose  it.  But  had  he  gone  on  only  a  few  lines, 
the  reader  would  have  seen  Harrington  saying :  — 
"  Those  words  you  have  just  quoted  were  well  in  Paul's 
mouth  and  had  a  meaning.  In  yours,  I  suspect,  they 
would  have  none,  or  a  very  different  one.  He  dreamt 
that  he  was  giving  to  mankind  (vainly  as  it  seems)  a 
system  of  doctrines  and  truths  which  were,  many  of 
them,  transcendental  to  the  human  intellect  and  con- 
science, and  which,  when  revealed,  were  very  distasteful, 
and  not  least  to  you."  * 

Similar  observations  apply  to  another  of  Mr.  New- 
man's particularly  solemn  rebukes. 

In  "The  Eclipse"  Mr.  Fellowes  says:  — "  We  sepa- 
rate the  dross  of  Christianity  from  its  fine  gold.  '  The 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  The  fruit  of  the 
spirit  is  joy,  peace,  not'" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Harrington,  laughing,  "  I 
shall  presently  begin  to  fancy  that  Douce  Davie  Deans 
has  turned  infidel,  ,and  shall  expect  to  hear  of  right- 
hand  fallings-off  and  left-hand  defections." 

"I  request,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "the  reader  to  con- 
"  sider  whether,  if  we  blot  out  the  names  Fellowes  and 
"  Christianity r,  and  put  instead  Paul  and  Judaism,  Mr. 
"  Harrington's  scoffs  would  not  have  equal  weight."  I 
answer,  No ;  because  the  very  gist  of  Harrington's  ridi- 
cule is  directed,  not  against  Paul,  but  against  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes— against  his  abuse  of  Paul's  language  to  express 
views  from  which  Paul  would  have  recoiled  with  horror 
and  indignation — against  the  practical  absurdity  (calling 
it  by  no  harsher  name)  of  using  apostolic  language  while 
utterly  abjuring  apostolic  doctrine;  it  is  against  that 
that  Harrington's  sarcasm  is  directed  ; — against  a  "gos- 
pel "  which  Paul  would  utterly  have  disowned — "  another 
gospel "  which  is  truly  "  not  another,"  but  often  a 
*  Eclipse,  p.  46. 
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jumble  (as  I  can  bear  witness  in  many  instances)  of  the 
most  incongruous  dogmas  of  private  fanaticism,  stamped 
with  the  Christian  mark,  and  so  foisted  into  current  cir- 
culation. The  old  custom-house  practice  of  "  kissing 
the  book  "  is  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a 
contraband  theology,  by  many  who  utterly  deny  every 
distinctive  doctrine  of  Christianity ;  and,  if  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  issue,  would  lead  to  a  state  of 
mind  just  like  that  of  Strauss,  who,  having  trans- 
formed Christianity  into  a  chaos  of  Hegelian  Pantheism, 
gravely  discussed  the  question  whether  a  man  in 
such  a  case  might  not  still  remain  a  clergyman,  and 
preach  historical  Christianity  in  the  letter  to  please  his 
hearers,  only  taking  due  care  not  to  let  them  understand 
that  he  understood  it  to  be  a  thing  of  myths !  Mr.  New- 
man tells  me  that  "  I  clearly  have  a  profound  unbelief 
"  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Divine  influence,  or  I  could 
"not  thus  grossly  insult  it."*  I  answer,  God  forbid 
that  I  should  "  insult "  it,  whether  it  be  the  more  special 
influence — sometimes  direct  illumination,  sometimes  mere 
superintendence,  which,  as  I  fully  believe,  presided  over 
the  composition  of  the  sacred  Scriptures — or  the  ordinary, 
•  though  mysterious  action  by  which  God  aids  those  who 
sincerely  seek  Him,  "  in  every  good  word  and  work." 
That  which  Harrington  ridiculed — as  the  context  would 
have  shown  Mr.  Newman  if  he  had  had  the  patience  to 
read  on,  and  the  calmness  to  judge — is  the  chaotic  view 
of  inspiration  formally  held  by  Mr.  Parker  (who  is  ex- 
pressly  referred  to  f),  to  which  Mr.  Fellowes  is  repre- 
sented as  adhering  ;  a  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  Mr. 
Fellowes  was  not  designed  to  be  the  precise  counterpart 
of  Mr.  Newman.  Mr.  Fellowes,  indeed,  naturally  enough, 
invests  Mr.  Newman  with  such  inspiration  ;  as  he  must, 
on  Mr.  Parker's  theory,  concede  it  to  everybody  else 
from  whom  he  professed  to  derive  any  "  spiritual "  bene- 
fit at  all.  And  surely,  according  to  that  theory,  he  is 
quite  right ;  for  if  Minos  and  Praxiteles,  and  Numa  and 
Titian,  are  inspired  in  the  same  sense  as  Moses  and 

*  Reply,  p.  178.  f  Eclipse,  p.  81. 
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Christ — and  Benjamin  Franklin  as  truly  as  any  of  them 
— lawgivers,  artists,  poets,  and  painters, — there  are  few 
men  that  might  not  put  in  a  claim ;  —  nay,  I  think  that 
the  "  Inventor  of  Lucifer  Matches  "  (at  the  introduction 
of  whose  name  Mr.  Newman  is  so  indignant)  as  well  as 
the  inventor  of  "  Eureka  Shirts,"  and  a  good  many  more, 
must  also  be  admitted.     As  to  the  inventor  of  lucifer 
matches  in  particular,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  he  has 
shed  more  light  on  the  world,  and  been  abundantly  more 
useful  to  it,  than  many  a  cloudy  expositor  of  modern 
"spiritualism."      Mr.  Newman   further    says:    "I    am 
"sorry  to  add,  that  in  order  to  avert  the  indignation  of 
"  his  readers,  and  pretend  it  is  some  conceit  and  vanity 
"  of  mine  which  he  is  ridiculing,  he  endeavours,  in  pages 
"  10,  14,  46,  and  elsewhere,  to  instil  into  the  reader  that 
"  I  make  exclusive  claims  of  inspiration  for  my  single 
"  self.     I  wish  I  could  think  that  he  has  sincerely  mis- 
"  taken  me."  *     He  has  what  is  tantamount  to  his  wish 
then.     In  the  above  case  I  was  speaking,  as  the  context 
shows,  of  Mr.  Parker's  theory  of  inspiration,  and  not  his, 
which,  in  truth,  I  do  not  comprehend.      Assuredly  in 
none  of  the  cited  pages,  nor  "  elsewhere,"  is  he  repre- 
sented as  doing  what  he  states.     I  never  thought  he- 
made  exclusive  claim  to  "  Inspiration  ;  "  rather  I  thought 
that,  whatever  he  deemed  it,  he  made  it  only  too  cheap. 
He  further  says  :  "  I  have  already  noted  how  falsely  he 
"insinuates   that  I   claim   some   exclusive   inspiration, 
"  whereas  I  only  claim  that  which  all  pious  Christians 
"  and  Jews  since  David  have  always  claimed."  f     Does 
Mr.  Newman   mean   that   he   claims   as   much   as   the 
Apostles  claimed,  whether  they  did  so  rightfully  or  not  ? 
If  so,  he  claims  enough,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  I 
should  be  disposed  to  grant  him.     The  latest  utterance 
of  Mr.  Newman  on  this  subject  that  I  have  read,  occurs 
in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his    "Hebrew 
Monarchy,"  where  he  tells  us  that  he  believes  it  is  an 
influence  accessible  to  all  men,  in  a   certain  stage  of 
development!     Surely  it  will  be  time  to  consider  his 

*  Phases.    Eeply,  pp.  178,  179.  f  Ibid.  p.  182. 
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theory  of  Inspiration  when  he  has  told  us  a  little  more 
about  it.  To  my  mind,  if  the  very  Genius  of  Mystery 
had  framed  the  definition,  it  could  not  have  uttered 
anything  more  indefinite. 


SECTION  XIII. 

MR.  NEWMAN'S  REPLY  TO  THE  NOTES  RESPECTING  "SLAVERY," 
AND  THE  "EARLY  PROGRESS  OP  CHRISTIANITY." 

ANOTHER  remarkable  passage  in  the  new  edition  of  "  The 
Phases"  deserves  notice.  Mr.  Newman  had  asserted 
that  the  New  Testament  sanctions  slavery,  and  was,  in 
fact,  the  "argumentative  stronghold  of  the  accursed 
system."  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  does  not  sanc- 
tion slavery  ;  that  it  simply  does  not  denounce  it ;  that 
this  caution,  in  the  then  condition  of  the  world,  was 
necessary,  if  the  Apostles  were  to  gain  a  hearing  at  all ; 
and  wise,  since  they  would  do  more  by  quietly  diffusing 
the  principles  which,  if  triumphant,  must  exterminate 
slavery,  than  by  passionately  denouncing  it ;  —  that 
experience  has  shown  that  only  amongst  Christian 
nations  is  there  any  extensive  or  combined  movement 
against  slavery  ;  —  that  hatred  of  it  becomes  more  and 
more  active  in  proportion  as  people  become  more  and 
more  Christian.  I  remarked  that  this  was  the  only  way, 
without  perpetual  miracle,  by  which  any  religious  re- 
former could  propagate  his  system ;  and  that  if  any  one 
were  sufficiently  in  love  with  the  new  systems  of  spiritual- 
ism to  go  as  missionary  to  the  East  to  preach  them, 
he  would  not,  in  addition,  publicly  denounce  "  the  social 
and  political  evils  under  which  the  nations  groaned ;  or 
that  if  he  did,  his  spiritual  projects  would  soon  be  per- 
fectly understood  and  summarily  dealt  With."  I  added, 
addressing  Mr.  Fellowes,  "  It  is  vain  to  say,  that  if  com- 
missioned by  Heaven,  and  endowed  with  power  of  work- 
ing miracles,  you  would  do  so ;  for  you  cannot  tell  under 
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what  limitations  your  commission  would  be  given  :  it  is 
pretty  certain,  that  it  would  leave  you  to  work  a  moral 
and  spiritual  system  by  moral  and  spiritual  means,  and  not 
allow  you  to  turn  the  world  upside  down,  and  mendaciously 
tell  it  that  you  came  only  to  preach  peace,  while  every 
syllable  you  uttered  would  be  an  incentive  to  sedition."* 
On  this  Mr.  Newman  comments  as  follows :  "  This  writer 
"  supposes  he  is  attacking  me,  when  every  line  is  an  attack 
"  on  Christ  and  Christianity.  Have  /  pretended  power 
"  of  working  miracles  ?  Have  I  imagined  or  desired 
"  that  miracles  should  shield  me  from  persecution  ?  Did 
"Jesus  not  'publicly  denounce  the  social  and  political 
" '  evils '  of  Judea  ?  Was  He  not '  summarily  dealt  with  ?  ' 
' '  Did  He  not  know  that  His  doctrine  would  send  on  earth 
"  *  not  peace  but  a  sword  ? '  and  was  He  mendacious  in 
"  saying,  '  Peace  I  leave  unto  you  ? '  or  were  the  angels 
"mendacious  in  proclaiming  'Peace  on  earth,  good- 
"  *  will  among  men  ?  '  Was  not '  every  syllable  that  Jesus 
"  '  uttered '  in  the  discourse  of  Matt,  xxiii.  '  an  incentive 
"  *  to  sedition  ? '  arid  does  this  writer  judge  it  to  be  men- 
"  dacity,  that  Jesus  ©pened  by  advising  to  obey  the  very 
"men  whom  He  proceeds  to  vilify  at  large  as  immoral, 
"  oppressive,  hypocritical,  blind,  and  destined  to  the  dam- 
"  nation  of  hell  ?  Or,  have  I  anywhere  blamed  the 
"  Apostles  because  they  did  not  exasperate  wicked  men  by 
"  direct  attacks  ?  It  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a  writer 
"  as  this  ;  for  he  elaborately  misses  to  touch  what  I  have 
"  said.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather  too  much  to 
"  require  me  to  defend  Jesus  from  his  assault."  f 

My  assault !  I  trust  that  that  Name  is  safe  enough 
from  my  assault.  I  must  beg  Mr.  Newman  to  recollect 
that  he  wrote  the  preceding  paragraph,  not  /.  I  admit, 
however,  that,  "  it  is  rather  too  much  to  require  him  to 
defend  Jesus  "  from  any  assault ;  since  his  chapter  on  the 
"  Moral  Perfection  of  Jesus  "  shows  that  he  is  much 
better  skilled  in  assailing  Him.  No  ;  I  shall  not  repair 
to  my  critic  for  any  such  purpose  ;  if  I  wanted  to  palliate 
the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees,  indeed,  that  chapter  in- 
structs me  where  to  go. 

*  Eclipse,  p.  419.  f  ^ases,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  106,  107. 
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"  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  answer  such  a  writer 
as  this."  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  answer  any  writer 
by  asking  a  number  of  irrelevant  questions.  But  it  is 
very  possible  to  answer  him  ;  and  so  now  for  the  ques- 
tions of  his  catechism,  taken  seriatim. 

1.  "  Have  I  pretended  power  of  working  miracles  ?  " 
Answer.     Not  that  I   know  of;  did   I   ever   say  he 

had? 

2.  "  Have  I  imagined,  or  desired,  that  miracle  should 
"  shield  me  from  persecution  ?  " 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  what  he  has  "imagined  or 
desired ; "  but  I  am  sure  I  hope  there  is  no  need  of  a 
miracle  to  shield  him  from  persecution. 

3.  "  Did  Jesus  not  publicly  denounce  the  social  and 
"  political  evils  of  Judaea  ?  " 

Answer.  He  did  not  denounce  the  political  evils, 
as  is  plain  from  His  conduct  with  regard  to  the  tribute- 
money,  in  which  this  consistent  censor  blames  His  "  eva- 
sion ;  "  and  from  His  answer  to  the  man  who  wished  Him 
to  interfere  about  the  "  division  of  his  inheritance : "  nor 
did  He  denounce  any  other  social  evils  than  such  as  fol- 
lowed directly  from  the  perversions  of  the  Mosaic  law 
by  its  professed  administrators, — the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees. The  corruptions  of  that  Theocracy  which  He  came 
at  once  to  vindicate  and  to  abolish,  He  did  denounce,  and 
as  a  religious  Reformer,  most  consistently  and  justly. 
All  the  evils  He  denounced  were  directly  involved  in  its 
mal-administration,  —  which  had  "  destroyed  the  law  of 
God  by  man's  traditions : "  and  this  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  considers  what  those  evils  were,  from  the  "  pretence 
of  long  prayers  "  and  "  making  broad  the  phylacteries,"  to 
the  "  devouring  of  widows'  houses  "  and  the  perversion  of 
the  fifth  commandment.  The  Pharisees  wished  Him, 
indeed,  to  go  further,  but  He  was  too  wise  to  be 
entrapped ;  a  thing  which  it  is  strange  Mr.  Newman 
should  overlook,  since  he  has  censured  Him  for  His 
asserted  evasion. 

4.  "  Was  He  not  summarily  dealt  with  ?  " 

Answer.     He  was ;  and  would  have  been  yet  more 
summarily  dealt  with,  and  with  less  trouble  to  the  Phari- 
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sees,  if  he  had  done  that  which  Mr.  Newman  insinuates 
that  He  did,  but  did  not. 

5.  "  Did  He  not  know  that  His  doctrine  would  send 
"  on  earth,  not  peace,  but  a  sword  ?  " 

Answer.  Yes ;  He  knew  that  His  religious  doctrine 
would,  and  He  told  the  truth. 

6.  "  And  was  He  mendacious  in  saying, '  Peace  I  leave 
"unto  you?"1 

Answer.  No ;  though  Mr.  Newman  would  insinuate 
that  He  was.  He  came  to  "  bring  peace,"  though  He  also 
came  to  "  bring  a  sword ;  "  He  came  to  bring  peace,  and 
He  did  not  come  to  bring  peace ;  which,  though  it  be 
unintelligible  to  a  man  who  is  resolved  that  the  same 
words  shall  always  have  the  same  meaning  is  very  in- 
telligible to  millions  of  Christians,  who  have  perfectly 
well  understood  that  Christianity  may  involve  "  the  loss 
of  all  things,"  and  yet  fill  the  soul  with  a  peace  which 
overpays  them  all ;  and  it  is  the  less  excusable  in  Mr. 
Newman  not  to  see  this,  since  our  Lord  explained  the 
paradox,  by  telling  the  whole  truth,  of  which  Mr.  New- 
man here  sophistically  gives  half;  "Peace  I  leave  with 
you  ...  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ;  but 
be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world ." 

7  "  Were  the  angels  mendacious  in  proclaiming 
"  *  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  among  men  ? ' " 

Answer.  No  ;  for  a  similar  reason. 

8.  "  Was  not  every  syllable  that  Jesus  uttered  in  His 
"  discourse  of  Matt,  xxiii.  an  incentive  to  sedition  ?  " 

Answer.  No  ;  it  was  a  just  denunciation  of  the  most 
horrible  moral  and  religious  delinquencies  on  the  part 
of  the  most  odious  traitors  to  God  and  man,  pronounced 
by  One  (as  we  believe)  divinely  authorised  to  pronounce 
it,  and  which,  though  it  might  indirectly  lead  to  sedition, 
He  was  bound  to  pronounce. 

9.  "  And  does  this  writer  judge  it  to  be  mendacity 
"  that  Jesus  opened  by  advising  to  obey  the  very  men 
"  whom   he   proceeds    to   vilify   at  large   as    immoral, 
"  oppressive,  and  hypocritical  ?  " 

Answer.  No ;  though  again  Mr.  Newman  takes  care 
to  insinuate  that  Christ  was  mendacious ;  as  if  Christ 
enjoined  His  disciples  to  obey  these  men  in  the  very 
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points  in  which  He  told  them  not  to  obey  them.  He 
tells  them  they  are  to  "  obey  "  their  spiritual  rulers  in 
the  things  they  enjoin,  "  as  sitting  in  Moses'  seat,"  and 
proclaiming  his  precepts  ;  but  that  they  are  not  to  do 
after  their  works,  "  since  they  say,  and  do  not."  Nor 
did  He  "  vilify "  the  Pharisees,  whom  Mr.  Newman 
se'ems  disposed  to  pet,  but  characterised  them  justly. 

10.  "  Or  have  I  anywhere  blamed  the  Apostles 
"  because  they  did  not  exasperate  wicked  men  by  direct 
"attacks?" 

Answer.  What  does  he  mean  by  "direct"  attacks, 
and  what  does  he  mean  by  "  wicked  "  men  ?  " 

I  only  know  that  he  found  fault  with  the  "  New 
Testament "  for  not  denouncing  slavery  as  an  immora- 
lity ;  to  denounce  it,  I  suppose,  would  have  been  a  direct 
attack  upon  it.  Mr.  Newman  certainly  appeared  to 
infer  that  this  silence  implied  a  justification  and  sanction 
of  slavery ; — which  is  denied.  He  now  says,  "I  merely 
"  pointed  out  what  it  was  that  they  (the  Apostles)  actually 
"  taught,  and  that,  as  a  fact,  they  did  not  declare  slavery 
"  to  be  an  immorality,  and  the  basest  of  thefts.  If  any 
"  one  thinks  their  course  was  more  wise,  he  may  be  right 
"  or  wrong,  but  his  opinion  is  in  itself  a  concession  of  my 
"  fact."*  Passing  by  the  confusion  of  expression  about 
"pointing  out  what  the  Apostles  actually  taught,"  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  turns  out  to  be  something  they  did  not 
teach,  few  persons  would  have  complained  of  the  re- 
presentation. No  doubt  the  Apostles  did  not  denounce 
slavery  as  the  "  basest  of  thefts,"  but  the  question  is, 
whether  that  non-denunciation  sanctions  it,  or  fairly 
makes  the  New  Testament  the  "  argumentative  strong- 
hold of  the  accursed  system;"  for  this  Mr.  Newman 
asserted  it  to  be. 

A  religious  Reformer  must,  of  course,  by  that  very 
fact  that  he  is  one,  denounce  the  moral  and  spiritual 
vices  opposed  to  what  he  conscientiously  believes  to  be 
religious  truth ;  and  like  the  Apostles,  or  Luther  in  later 
times,  will  brave  (as  these  did)  all  the  opposition  which 
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may  meet  him  on  that  score,  and  even  all  the  indirect 
possibilities  of  civil  commotion  which  may  ensue  from  this 
necessary  proclamation  of  the  truth.  But  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  therefore  he  is  bound  to  denounce  the  social 
and  political  abuses  of  the  community  he  addresses :  this 
may  not  be  possible  if  he  is  to  gain  a  hearing  for  the 
principles  he  teaches,  or  even  if  he  wisely  calculates  for 
the  extinction  of  those  evils  themselves.  For  this 
reason,  it  daes  not  follow  that  he  will  even  denounce 
all  those  evils  which  his  followers  may  very  properly 
denounce,  and  the  condemnation  of  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  very  principles  he  proclaims ;  as  I  firmly 
believe  slavery  is  condemned  by  the  principles  of  the 
"  New  Testament."  He  will  not  denounce  these  things, 
that  his  mouth  may  not  be  shut  at  once ;  that  his 
doctrine  may  not  be  justifiably  accused  of  seditious 
tendencies,  and  thus  "  summarily  "  put  down.  As  this 
is  the  course  which  common  sense  points  out  for  the 
religious  Reformer,  so  it  has  been  the  course  acted 
on,  not  by  Apostles  only,  but  by  the  wisest  of  all 
time,  and  in  proportion  to  their  wisdom.  And  as  thus 
it  must  be,  if  success  is  to  attend  any  such  enterprises 
at  all,  so  I  put  it  on  a  practical  issue.  I  ask,  as  I  asked 
Mr.  Fellowes,  whether,  if  any  one  should  have  the 
compassion  to  go  and  preach  that  "  spiritualism,"  which, 
if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Newman,  might  convert  Hindoos 
and  Mahometans*,  and,  it  seems,  does  not  very  readily 
convert  Englishmen,  —  and  really  it  appears  hard  not  to 
enlighten  mankind,  where  they  are  willing  to  be  en- 
lightened, and  to  persist  in  enlightening  them  where 
they  are  not, — I  ask,  I  say,  in  that  case,  whether  the 
said  missionary  would  denounce  political  and  social  evils 
as  well  as  all  else  he  denounced?  If  he  says,  Yes;  I 
say  then,  his  system  of  religious  reformation  will  be 
summarily  dealt  with,  and  his  hopes  of  any  success 
brought  to  a  sudden  termination  ;  if  he  says,  No ;  then 
he  need  not  wonder  that  the  "  New  Testament "  is 
silent  on  these  topics  too. 
I  had  said  that  Mr.  Newman  proclaims  "  his  hatred 
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of  despotism  and  slavery,  where  such  magnanimity  is 
perfectly  safe  and  perfectly  superfluous."  Mr.  Newman 
takes  this  as  an  affront.  I  did  not  mean  to  question  his 
courage  (about  which  I  knew  nothing)  ;  since  to  act  as 
he  seems  to  think  the  Apostles  ought  to  have  acted  would 
not  be  courage  in  my  estimation,  but  mere  fool-hardiness. 
I  simply  meant  to  imply,  by  the  sarcasm,,  that  not  even 
he  can  carry  out,  or  would  carry  out,  the  theory  which 
blames  the  Apostles  for  not  adding  to  the  proclamation 
of  what  they  believed  religious  truth,  a  crusade  against 
slavery,  despotism,  and  other  political  and  social  evils. 
Mr.  Newman  indignantly  denounces  the  crimes  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  —  long  may  he  be  able  and  willing 
to  do  so  ;  —  but  it  would  be  no  "  magnanimity  "  in  him 
to  proclaim  the  same  sentiments  in  the  "  market-place  " 
of  Vienna,  or  from  the  "  house-tops  "  of  St.  Petersburg, 
but  sheer  idiocy.  Now,  when  I  find  any  religious  Re- 
former proclaiming  the  new  spiritualism,  or  any  other 
modification  of  Deism,  and  neglecting  the  same  practical 
regard  to  common  sense  as  to  what  and  where  they 
speak,  then  I  shall  be  willing  to  allow  that  they  are  at 
least  consistent  in  that  theory,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
censure  the  Apostles ;  but  I  can  hardly  hope  that  they 
will  get  any  one  to  listen  to  them. 

Mr.  Newman,  indeed,  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
Apostles  might  as  harmlessly  have  denounce^  slavery 
as  the  Quakers  have  done  in  America.  "It  is  matter 
"  of  conjecture,  whether  any  greater  convulsion  would 
"  have  happened  if  the  Apostles  had  done  as  the  Quakers 
"  in  America.  No  Quaker  holds  slaves  ;  why  not  ? 
"  Because  the  Quakers  teach  their  members  that  it  is  an 
"  essential  immorality."*  Yes,  it  is  matter  of  conjecture ; 
and  therefore  the  Apostles,  I  should  imagine,  living  at 
the  time,  and  required  to  act  in  the  case,  were  the  only 
proper  judges.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  tolerable 
judges  of  Mr.  Newman's  parallel.  Quakers  teach  their 
—  members  !  Yes  ;  but  not  to  insist  that  they  live  under 
a  constitutional  government,  (where  the  bulk  of  the 
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people  are  themselves  Christians,)  I  suppose,  if  they 
were  to  take  a  tour  through  the  southern  states,  to 
proselytise,  and  proclaimed  that  slavery  was  immoral  in 
everybody,  and  ought  to  be  abolished,  no  very  remote 
experience  would  sufficiently  show  the  precariousness  of 
all  "  conjectures  "  as  to  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Newman  says,  "  The  Romans  practised  fornica- 
"  tion  at  pleasure,  and  held  it  ridiculous  to  blame  them. 
"  If  Paul  had  claimed  authority  to  hinder  them,  they 
"  might  have  been  greatly  exasperated ;  but  they  had  not 
"  the  least  objection  to  his  denouncing  fornication  as 
"  immoral  to  Christians.  Why  not  slavery  also  ? "  * 
There  are  no  doubt  false  analogies  and  true  analogies. 
Whether  this  is  one  or  the  other,  we  shall  soon  see.  The 
question,  I  presume,  is  about  denouncing  slavery  as  a 
thing  criminal  in  itself;  not  as  immorality  to  Christians 
only,  but  as  wrong  in  anybody.  Fornication  they  did 
so  denounce ;  it  was  an  immorality,  whether  practised 
by  Christians  or  any  one  else.  Now  the  fallacy  of  any 
such  analogy,  when  thus  fairly  stated,  becomes  clear 
from  the  following  argument,  which  is  the  counterpart 
of  Mr.  Newman's. 

'-  The  Romans  practised  idolatry  at  pleasure,  and 
thought  it  ridiculous  to  blame  it.  If  Paul  had  claimed 
authority  to  hinder  them,  they  might  have  been  greatly 
'exasperated.'  (I  should  think  so.)  But  they  had 
not  the  least  objection  to  his  denouncing  idolatry  as 
immoral  to  Christians,  or  to  anybody ;  just  as  he  de- 
nounced fornication." — Does  it  follow  now  that  they 
would  have  no  objection  ?  Let  Paul's  own  history,  let 
the  thousands  of  martyrs  who,  before  long,  died  because 
they  would  not  burn  incense  on  heathen  altars,  answer 
the  question ! 

As  to  whether  Christianity  is  or  is  not  unfavourable 
to  slavery,  I  am  quite  willing,  as  before,  to  remit  the 
decision  to  the  practical  test.  I  defy  any  man  to  dis- 
cover in  any  age,  or  in  any  nation,  any  considerable 
body  of  men  who  breathed  a  word  of  disapprobation  oi 
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slavery  as  such,  till  Christianity  came  into  the  world ; 
nor  then,  except  amongst  those  nations  that  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  it.  The  apathy  of  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  all  nations  not  Christian  at  the 
present  day — the  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  best 
moralists  of  antiquity,  of  there  being  any  harm  in 
slavery,  confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  origination  of 
right  sentiments  on  this  subject  has  been  the  work  of 
Christianity.  Nothing  really  avails  against  this  gigantic 
evil,  except  the  influences  that  have  abolished  both  the 
slave  trade  and  slavery  amongst  ourselves ;  that  is,  a 
deep  persuasion  that  slavery  is  utterly  opposed,  if  not 
to  the  letter,  yet  to  the  entire  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  that  it  and  the  Gospel  cannot  coexist  in  perpe- 
tuity. It  may  last  long,  for  human  cupidity  is  not 
more  easily  subdued  than  slavery ;  but  where  Christi- 
anity enters,  the  fray  is  sure  to  begin,  and  will  never 
terminate  but  with  the  extinction  of  slavery  itself. 
Since  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith  "  was  first  published,  there 
has  appeared  among  us  a  book  which  has  done  more 
to  awaken  the  hatred  of  the  world  against  slavery  than 
perhaps  any  one  book  that  was  ever  written  before,  or  is 
likely  to  be  soon  written  again.  Now  what  was  it  after 
all  that  gave  to  its  exposure  of  the  evils  of  slavery 
such  intense  interest,  and  so  deeply  stirred  the  heart  of 
America  and  of  Europe  as  they  read?  What  was  it 
but  the  Christian  sentiment  which  inspired  it  ?  What 
was  it  but  the  bond  which  was  felt  to  connect  poor 
Uncle  Tom  and  the  little  Eva  with  Him  whose  love 
knows  no  distinction  of  colour;  who  welcomes  both 
alike  to  His  feet,  and  in  whom  "  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  are  to  be  blessed ;"  who  came  to  open  "  the  prison 
doors  to  them  that  are  bound;"  and  even  where  He 
does  not  do  that  literally,  yet  can  enfranchise  degraded 
humanity  with  a  freedom  so  much  more  glorious, 
that  it  must  make  the  cheek  of  every  conscientious 
Christian  tingle  to  think  that  any  inferior  freedom 
should  be  withheld  ?  Let  our  philanthropic  Deists  write 
a  book  which,  freely  resorting  to  their  sources  of  interest 
—  to  the  abstract  rights  of  man  —  shall  produce  half 
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the  same  effect  which  this  does  by  combining  with  all 
such  topics  (which  are  equally  those  of  both  parties) 
the  nobler  sentiments  which  Christian  philanthropy  alone 
can  inspire. 

And  now  as  to  the  "  early  progress  of  Christianity." 
Mr.  Newman  had  represented  the  Christians,  previous  to 
the  age  of  Constantine,  as  a  "small  fraction ;"  and  yet 
declared  that  "it  was  the  Christian  soldiers  of  Con- 
stantine who  conquered  the  empire  for  Christianity."  If 
all  the  Christians  in  the  empire  were  but  a  small  fraction, 
those  in  the  army — considering  that  it  was  not  a  very 
likely  place  for  the  primitive  Christians  to  harbour  in  — 
must  have  been  a  very  small  fraction  of  "  a  small 
fraction  ;"  and  the  question  returns,  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  small  fraction  of  a  "  small  fraction "  managed  to 
conquer  the  colossal  strength  of  a  hostile  or  indifferent 
empire  for  Christianity. 

Mr.  Newman,  omitting  this  part  of  the  subject — it 
was  as  well  omitted — affirms,  as  usual,  that  I  have  mis- 
represented him,  and  thus  he  endeavours  to  show  it : — 
"  The  Author  of  « The  Eclipse  of  Faith '  has  derided  me 
"for  despatching,  in  two  paragraphs,  what  occupied 
"  Gibbon's  whole  fifteenth  chapter  ;  but  this  author,  here, 
"  as  always,  misrepresents  me.  Gibbon  is  exhibiting  and 
"developing  the  deep-seated  causes  of  the  spread  of 
"  Christianity  before  Constantine ;  and  he  by  no  means 
"  exhausts  the  subject.  I  am  comparing  the  ostensible 
"  and  notorious  facts  concerning  the  outward  conquest  of 
"  Christianity  with  those  of 'other  religions."* 

I  consider  that  in  this  very  paragraph,  Mr.  Newman 
distinctly  shows  that  I  have  not  misrepresented  him; 
nor  is  it  true  that  I  have  overlooked  his  novel  hypothesis. 
He  says  that  "  Gibbon  is  exhibiting  and  developing  the 
deep-seated  causes  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  before 
Constantine" — which  Mr.  Newman  says  had  not  spread  ! 
On  the  contrary,  he  assumes  that  the  Christians  were  a 
"  small  fraction,"  and  thus  does  dismiss  in  two  sentences, 

'   '  : 
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I  might  have  said  three  words,  what  Gibbon  had  strained 
every  nerve  in  his  celebrated  chapter  to  account  for.  As 
to  Gibbon's  not  "exhausting"  the  subject,  I  have  here 
the  happiness  of  entirely  agreeing  for  once  with  Mr. 
Newman  ;  though,  if  Mr.  Newman's  view  of  the  early 
condition  of  Christianity  be  correct,  I  should  have  thought 
he  would  have  been  more  likely  to  say  that  Gibbon  more 
than  exhausts  it,  for  if  Christianity  had  not  widely 
"  spread,"  his  fifteenth  chapter  was  quite  superfluous. 

In  relation  to  Mr.  Newman's  hypothesis,  the  question 
still  returns, — supposing  the  Christians  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  a  small  fraction,  and  the  Christian  soldiers  a 
small  fraction  of  that, — how  Constantine  came  to  be 
fool  enough  to  endanger  his  cause  by  implicating  it  with 
their  own,  and  they  heroes  enough  to  conquer  the  em- 
pire for  him  and  themselves  ;  especially  since  Julian 
would  undoubtedly  have  liked  to  reverse  the  trick,  and 
very  signally  failed? 

Mr.  Newman  has  added  a  little  and  altered  a  little  in 
his  statements  on  this  subject  in  his  present  edition,  but, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases,  manages  to  assume  what 
ought  to  be  proved.  He  says,  after  repeating  that  the 
Christians  were  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  empire,  that 
"'Christianity  was  adopted  as  a  state  religion  because 
"  of  the  great  political  power  accruing  from  the  organisa- 
"  tion  of  the  churches,  and  the  devotion  of  Christians  to 
"their  ecclesiastical  citizenship."  If  they  had  not  been 
a  small  fraction,  we  should  still,  of  course,  have  de- 
manded something  more  than  this  free  and  easy  way  of 
disposing  of  this  matter ;  for  the  bare  assertion  of  such 
a  critic  as  Mr.  Newman  will  hardly  pass  without  proof; 
as  also,  how  it  was  that  such  organisation  as  the  primi- 
tive Churches  could  be  so  obviously  suited  to  political 
and  military  purposes.  But,  since  they  were  (according 
to  him)  a  "small  fraction"  of  the  empire,  it  is  still  less 
obvious  how  a  great  political  power  could  suddenly 
"  accrue  from  their  Church  organisation  !" 

In  the  same  passage,  Mr.  Newman  says,  "  the  bravery 
and  faithful  attachment  of  Christian  regiments" — who 
would  not  have  thought  that  it  was  one  of  Constantine's 
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aides-de-camp  that  was  speaking  ? — "  was  a  lesson  not 
lost  on  Constantine  ;"  but  how  there  came  to  be  "  Chris- 
tian regiments"  if  all  the  Christians  in  the  empire  were 
"  a  small  fraction,"  and  when  assuredly  the  camp  was 
about  the  last  place  wherein  to  seek  them,  is,  as  before, 
the  main  question. 


,  SECTION  XIV. 

SOME   MISCELLANEOUS   TOPICS. 

:' '  •  . 

NOT  to  omit  anything,  however  incidental,  which  Mr. 
Newman  has  said  in  reply  to  "  The  Eclipse,"  I  will  make 
a  remark  or  two  on  a  note*  in  which  he  evidently  refers 
to  the  work,  though  he  does  not  name  it.  Mr.  Newman 
had  admitted  in  his  "  Phases  "  the  "  very  complete  estab- 
lishment which  Paley's  '  Horae  Paulinae '  gives  to  the 
narrative  concerning  Paul  in  the  latter  half"  of  the 
"  Acts,"  and  which  appeared  to  him  "  to  reflect  critical 
honour  on  the  whole  New  Testament."  The  author  of 
"  The  Eclipse  of  Faith  "  says  ("  Dilemmas  of  an  Infidel 
Neophyte  "),  that  on  renouncing  Christianity  Mr.  New- 
man does  not  attempt  to  account  for  this,  "  as  he  surely 
ought."  Mr.  Newman  cannot  see  that  he  has  to  account 
for  anything  !  He  says  in  his  recent  edition,  "  A  critic 
"  absurdly  complains  that  I  do  not  account  for  this."  I 
do  not "  absurdly"  complain  that  he  does  not  account  for  it, 
because  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  so.  But  I,  not  absurdly,  complain  that, 
admitting  the  facts,  he  does  not  attempt  to  account  for 
them ;  "  that  he  gives  no  account  of  them."  He  says, 
"Account  for  what?  I  still  hold  the  authenticity 
"  of  nearly  all  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  that  the  Pauline 
"  Acts" — we  see  here  how  fine  his  criticism  can  cut,  but 
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no  reasons  given, — "  are  compiled  from  some  valuable 
"source — from  chap.  xii.  onward;  but  it  was  gratuitous 
"to  infer  that  this  could  accredit  the  Four  Gospels." 
Precipitate  again.  It  is  "  gratuitous  "  of  him  to  suppose 
that  I  was  saying  that  the  coincidences  "  could  accredit  the 
Four  Gospels,"  though  I  think  they  will  indirectly  go  a 
great  way^towards  that;  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  they 
do  not  accredit  the  Four  Gospels,  there  is  not  still  some- 
thing to  be  accounted  for.  Supposing,  as  this  admission 
does,  the  Pauline  Epistles  to  have  been  written  under  the 
circumstances  related  in  the  "  Acts,"  it  is  natural  that  he 
who  rejects  Christianity  should  seek  to  give  some  plausi- 
ble account  at  least,  of  the  ready  reception  of  Paul's 
extraordinary  pretensions  in  so  many  widely  different 
communities  ;  —  an  explanation  especially,  not  simply  of 
his  preternatural  claims,  but  of  such  a  prompt  submis- 
sion to  them; —  to  let  us  know  whether  he  was  a  fanatic 
or  an  impostor  ; — how,  if  the  latter,  he  managed  to 
hoodwink  the  people,  and  how,  if  the  former,  they 
managed  to  hoodwink  themselves  ?  how  it  was  that  they 
contrived  to  surrender  at  so  early  a  period,  and  in  so 
many  distant  places,  their  various  national  and  local 
prejudices  in  favour  of  these  novel  (and  if  false)  not  very 
attractive  extravagances  ?  I  rather  think  that  most 
people  will  think  there  is  something  to  be  accounted  for, 
if  a  man  admits  what  Mr.  Newman  admits,  and  yet 
rejects  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  Gospel.  In  the 
meantime,  and  since  Mr.  Newman  thinks  any  inference 
in  favour  of  Christianity  from  such  a  source  so  preca- 
rious, I  recommend  him  to  do  what  Johnson  said  had 
never  been  done  nor  was  likely  to  be  done, — refute  Lord 
Lyttleton's  argument  for  Christianity  from  the  life  and 
labours  of  Paul,  or  the  inferences  which  Paley  so  forcibly 
draws  at  the  close  of  the  "Horas  Paulinse,"  from  the 
historical  facts  there  established,  to  the  preternatural 
origin  of  Christianity. 

In  general  it  may  be  remarked  of  that  singular  book 
the  "  Phases,"  that  ordinarily  such  is  the  oblivion  of  all 
that  does  not  make  for  a  present  assertion  or  of  almost  all 
that  makes  against  it,  that  an  amusing  w.ork  might  be 
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written  by  reversing  the  whole  process  of  the  "  Phases,' 
and  supplying  the  evidence  omitted  from  point  to  point. 
For  example :  Mr.  Newman  proposes  to  get  rid  of  the 
testimony  of  Peter  to  the  Resurrection.  He  has  already 
neutralised  that  of  Paul,  John,  and  others,  by  processes 
equally  summary.  Well,  and  how  does  he  get  rid  of 
Peter? — Nothing  more  easy  :  —  "Peter  does  not  attest 
"  the  bodily,  but  only  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
"  for  he  says  that  Christ  was  '  put  to  death  in  flesh,  but 
"'made  alive  in  spirit'  (1  Peter,  hi.  18).  Yet  if  this 
"verse  had  been  lost,  his  opening  address  (i.  3)  would 
"  have  seduced  one  into  the  belief  that  Peter  taught  the 
"  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus."  * 

Let  us  suppose — if  we  can  suppose — some  disciple  of 
Mr.  Newman  acquiescing  in  this  view,  till  he  came  to 
look  a  little  into  the  evidence  here  quietly  ignored.  I 
fancy  he  would  say,  "  Manifestly,  I  had  no  right  to  as- 
sume that  Peter  i.  3,  which  asserts  the  fact  of  Christ's 
resurrection  with  such  literal  plainness,  was  not  to  be  so 
interpreted,  because  there  was  another  passage  the  mean- 
ing of  which  was  disputed.  Was  not  this  to  interpret 
the  plain  by  the  obscure  ?  And  then  again,  it  was  clear 
that  I  had  overlooked  other  passages,  which,  like  i.  3, 
spoke  as  plainly  of  the  resurrection  —  as  for  example,  iii. 
21. — What  right  had  I  to  say  that  these  plainer  texts 
were  to  go  for  nothing,  and  be  interpreted  by  the  more 
obscure?  And  after  all,  even  that  obscure  verse, — 
what  could  be  made  of  it  but  the  bodily  resurrection  ?  and 
though  I  once  believed  Mr.  Newman,  that  the  '  received 
version  '  was  '  barely  possible,'  yet  I  now  see,  in  fact,  that 
there  is  a  respectable  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  it. 
And  whether  there  be  or  not,  what  can  be  meant  by 
Peter's  testifying  to  Christ's  'spiritual  resurrection?' 
Clearly,  it  was  the  greatest  extravagance  to  suppose  that 
Peter  believed  the  soul  of  Christ  had  died,  and  yet  how 
else  could  it  have  been  'raised?'  Again;  I  saw  that 
the  whole  language  of  the  New  Testament  so  plainly 
implies  that  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  was  really 

*  Phases,  p.  123,  2nd  edit. 
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believed  in  and  affirmed — whether  truly  or  falsely — that 
it  was  merely  interpreting  for  the  nonce  to  suppose  Peter 
an  exception  and  that  he  meant  something  totally  dif- 
ferent. And  then,  how  was  it  possible  to  dispose  of 
those  passages  in  Peter's  address  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, in  which  he  affirms  so  expressly  Chrit's  bodily  re- 
surrection ?  and  again  at  the  choice  of  the  new  Apostle, 
when  Peter  expressly  says  that  the  choice  must  be  from 
among  those  who  '  had  companied  with  Jesus,'  and  could 
'bear  witness  to  His  resurrection  ?'  Yet  Mr.  Newman 
does  not  even  mention  these  facts ;  and  if  he  says  the  first 
part  of  the  Acts  is  spurious,  still  he  should  have  shown 
it.  Manifestly,  to  write  in  this  way,  is  not  to  investigate 
evidence." 


SECTION  XV. 


A   FEW  WORDS   TO   A   "PROSPECTIVE   REVIEWER. 

I  MUST  make  a  little  pause  here  just  to  bestow  a  brief 
notice  on  a  critic  in  the  last  number  of  the  "Prospective 
Review,"  the  organ,  I  believe,  of  what  may  be  called  the 
extreme  Unitarian  school ;  I  suppose  there  can  be  little 
doubt  about  the  authorship.  The  style  would  betray  it, 
even  if  the  article  were  not  a  professed  defemce  of  the 
"  Moral  Perfection  of  Christ "  against  the  special  criti- 
cisms of  Mr.  Newman.  But  as  the  critic  has  not  revealed 
his  name,  it  shall  be  unmentioned  here.  In  the  prelude 
to  that  article,  the  writer  is  pleased  to  express  himself 
" greatly  delighted"  at  the  "Reply"  to  "The  Eclipse  of 
Faith ;  "  though  one  would  have  thought  that  his  reason 
and  his  taste  would  have  been  a  little  startled  by  those 
curious  displays  of  logic  and  rhetoric  which  adorn  that 
singular  performance.  But  I  do  not  complain  of  this ; 
.every  man  to  his  taste  ;  de  gustibus,  and  so  forth.  But 
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•what  I  think  I  may  complain  of  is,  that  this  critic,  though 
stultifying  a  previous  decision  of  the  journal  in  which  he 
writes,  declares  that  the  author  of  "The  Eclipse"  "has 
thrown  his  whole  force  of  thought — all  the  power  of  ex- 
position, argument,  and  sarcasm"  (for  which  the  critic  is 
pleased  to  give  him  credit)  "in  spite  of  himself,  into  the 
irreligious  scale!"  In  the  next  sentence  he  forgets  even 
that  qualification,  and  professes  to  be  in  doubt  whether 
"  The  Eclipse  "  might  not  have  come  from  the  "  officina 
of  Atheism,"  whether  "it  was  written  in  good  faith,"  or 
whether  it  "  be  not  rather  a  covert  attack  on  all  religion ! " 
Is  it  possible,  I  am  ready  to  ask,  that  the  critic  can  have 
read  one  tenth  of  the  book,  to  have  really  any  doubts 
about  the  intentions  of  the  author,  whatever  he  may  have 
about  his  ability  to  second  those  intentions  ?  Did  not  the 
very  journal  in  which  the  critic  writes  declare,  only  a 
year  or  so  ago,  that  the  work  had  its  value,  specially  as 
a  protest  against  some  of  Mr.  Newman's  one-sided  views; 
that  it  was  calculated  to  give  "  pause  and  check  to  many 
a  flashy  young  man,"  and  that  this  was  probably  the 
"worthy  and  pious"  purpose  of  the  author?  Were  not 
special  commendations  bestowed  on  the  protest  against 
Mr.  Newman's  views  of  Christ,  which  it  is  the  very  ob- 
ject of  this  critic  to  explode  ?  * 

The  suspicions  of  the  critic  offer  a  tempting  theme 
for  the  exercise  of  those  same  powers  of  sarcasm  for  which 
he  gives  me  credit,  if  I  were  disposed  to  use  them;  — 
which  I  will  use,  however,  but  sparingly,  for  the  reasons 
I  shall  presently  assign.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
he  can  really  mean  what  he  says,  and  unsay  all  that  his 
own  journal  has  said.  I  can  make  allowance*  for  a  little 
sensitiveness  at  the  dilemmas  in  Harrington's  sceptical 
discussion,  demanding,  as  they  do,  an  answer  from  one 
who,  on  such  questions,  practically  espouses  the  Deist's 

*  The  obverse  and  reverse  of  this  critical  medal  would  furnish 
curious  contrasts:  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  cite  passages.  The 
articles  will  be  found  in  the  numbers  for  August  1852,  and  No- 
vember 1853.  The  motto  of  the  review  is,  "  Respice,  Aspice, 
Prospice."  The  editor  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  forgotten  the 
first  word  of  the  three. 
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cause ;  I  can  sympathise  with  the  natural  wish  to  pay  a 
little  compliment  to  his  friend  Mr.  Newman,  whom  he  is 
just  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  opposing;  I  can  indulge 
even  the  little  flourish  of  "self-deceiving  partiality,"  which 
permits  him  to  say,  in  one  and  the  same  breath, —  "How 
it  is  that  these  same  powerful  instruments  "  (which  have 
so  demolished  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith  "),  "  when  wielded 
in  a  different  cause,  and  directed  against  ourselves,  ap- 
pear to  us  to  beat  the  air,  we  really  cannot  tell."  I  can 
less  understand  how  it  is  that  just  as  he  is  about  to  show, 
on  one  of  the  most  testing  questioms  which  can  exercise 
the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  man  that  either  himself  or 
Mr.  Newman  must  be  a  very  baby  in  critical  discern- 
ment— one,  believing  in  the  absolute  moral  perfection  of 
Christ,  and  the  other,  that  He  was  not  only  "  encom- 
passed with  our  infirmities,"  but  "  far  below  vast  numbers 
of  His  unhonoured  disciples,"  —  he  should  select  just  that 
moment  to  profess  "  a  profound  deference  for  Mr.  New- 
man's moral  and  historical  judgments!"  Pity  his  friend, 
love  him,  wonder  at  him,  expostulate  with  him,  all  that 
is  intelligible ;  but  only  think,  gentle  reader,  in  such  a 
case  of  a  "  profound  deference  for  historical  and  moral 
judgments!"  Who  would  not  think  now  that  it  was 
Socrates,  rather  than  Protagoras,  that  was  speaking  here, 
and  that  the  critic  was  ironical  in  spite  of  himself?  It 
is  as  if  two  men  were  looking  at  the  sun :  "  Glorious 
orb ! "  says  one,  "  how  every  meaner  light  fades  away  be- 
fore thy  effulgence.  Who  can  confound  thee  with  any 
other  of  the  lamps  of  light  ?  "  "  Do  you  call  that  the 
sun  ?  "  cries  the  other ;  "  it  is  but  a  star  of  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  magnitude.  I  see  far  brighter  orbs  than  that." 
"  My  dear  friend,"  exclaims  the  first,  "  I  have  the  pro- 
foundest  deference  for  your  powers  of  vision,  but  really — " 
But  I  will  not  go  on.  I  suppress  the  sarcasms  which  the 
suspicions  of  my  "  Atheism  "  and  the  compliments  to  Mr. 
Newman's  "historical  and  moral  judgments"  would  jus- 
tify, for  the  sake  of  that  effort  which  the  critic  has  made 
(though,  as  I  think,  on  most  precarious  grounds,  and 
from  a  most  imperfect  point  of  view),  to  defend  the  moral 
excellence  and  perfection  of  Him  who  is  worthy  of  all 
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love  and  veneration.     The  critic's  conclusion,  indeed,  may 
surprise  us,  but  still  he  arrives  at  it.  He  abandons  seem- 
ingly all  that  is  preternatural    in  Christianity  —  he  re- 
duces most  of  its  history,  all  its  miraculous  history,  to  a 
caput  mortuum  of  myth  and  fable  —  he  leaves  us  in  utter 
doubt  how  many  or  how  few  of  its  facts  we  are  to  credit 
or  reject  —  he  believes  that  the  "Messiah"  himself  was 
mistaken  in  His  own  Messiahship  —  he  fancies  that  he 
knows  more  of  Christianity,  while  he  denies  the  integrity 
of  the  only  records  which  inform  us  about  it,  than  the 
Apostles  themselves ;  —  in  all  this  he  fights  his  battle 
under  grave  disadvantages,  and,  in  fact,  reposes  his  belief 
in  the  "moral  perfection  of  Christ"  solely  on  an  irresist- 
ible feeling.     Apart  from  that  feeling  (for  which  I  yet 
cannot  but  honour  him),  he  seems  to  vault  upon  air,  or 
upon  a  rope  so  thin,  that  he  seems  to  a  spectator  to  do 
so ;  and  as  he  trips  about  in  the  spangled  dress  of  his 
somewhat  too  glittering  rhetoric,  it  is  impossible  to  res» 
train  the  fear  lest  he  and  his  thesis  should  together  tumble 
to  the  ground.     Still  he  has  defended  the  thesis ;  he 
avows  that  he  sees,  as  he  looks  on  the  face  of  Christ,  the 
moral  glory  and  grandeur  which  beam  from  thence,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  shelter  Him  from  the  rude  attack 
which  the  author  of  the  "Phases"  has  ventured  to  make 
upon  Him.     For  that  I  will  so  far  honour  him,  as  to  give 
him  free  leave  to  vent  what  suspicions  he  will  of  "my 
possible  Atheism,"  or  my  "  equivocal  good  faith."    If  He, 
whom  he  strives  on  this  occasion  to  defend,  said  that  Hs 
would  remember  the  most  trivial  act  of  kindness  to  the 
"  least  of  those  "  whom  He' deigns  to  call  "  His  brethren ;" 
surely  His  disciples  may  well  forgive  even  a  greater  wrong 
to  one  who  is  endeavouring,  though  I  sincerely  believe 
most  inadequately,  to  defend  His  cause.     I  trust  that  this 
may   convince   the   author  of  the   critique,  that   "The 
Eclipse  of  Faith"  does  not  come  from  the  "Atheist's 
workshop,"  or  from  one  who  writes  with  "bad  faith." 
Or,  if  he  still  doubts  it,  and  will  attempt  to  justify  hie 
suspicion,  I  pledge  myself  to  examine  whether  his  view 
or  mine  most  naturally  leads  to  religious  scepticism ;  also, 
whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  give  his  logic  a  little 
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more  exercise  in  showing  how,  with  his  premises,  he 
knows  anything  certain  about  Christ  at  all,  or  why  His 
perfection  as  well  as  His  miracles  may  not  be  a  mere 
myth  —  than  Mr.  Newman  has  done  by  so  feebly  assailing 
the  moral  delineation  of  Him.  I  promise,  however,  that 
I  will  not  charge  my  critic  as  he  charges  me,  with  "  has- 
tening with  utmost  glee  to  poison  the  fountains  of  na- 
tural piety,  and  relishing  the  sorrows  of  the  believers, 
whose  dreams  he  strives  to  dissipate ! "  Such  imputations 
should  be  left  to  those  who  have  reached  a  downright, 
coarse,  unmitigated  Infidelity,  and  have  snapped  the  last 
link  which  binds  them  in  reverence  to  the  moral  love- 
liness he  celebrates.  Nay,  I  may  even  say  they  should 
be  left  to  those  who  wield  a  less  graceful  pen  than  his ; 
for  good  taste  condemns  them  not  less  than  good  feeling. 


"",. .:.       SECTION  XYL 

CONCLUSION. 

AT  length,  I  have  done  with  Mr.  Newman  ;  but  I  cannot 
resist  the  present  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to 
my  young  Christian  contemporaries  on  what  I  deem  the 
true  position  of  the  chief  arguments  on  which  they  are 
generally  invited  to  surrender  their  faith,  as  compared 
with  those  which  support  it ;  and  on  what,  before  sur- 
rendering it,  they  have  a  right  to  demand  from  those 
who  seek  to  snatch  that  Faith  from  them. 

At  last,  after  much  discussion  in  this  and  preceding 
ages,  the  world,  I  think  and  hope,  is  beginning  to  com- 
prehend that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  discredit  Christianity, 
or  indeed  any  other  system,  to  propound  plausible  or 
even  insoluble  objections  ;  since  it  is  a  sort, of  weapon  by 
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which  Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  the  half  score  systems 
of  Deism  may  be  alike  easily  foiled.  And  if  there  is  any 
theory  of  religion,  which  is  not  in  the  same  predicament 
as  Christianity ;  nay,  which  is  not  exposed  to  yet  greater 
objections,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  it.  I  can 
only  say,  it  is  a  perfect  novelty  to  me.  Certainly  it  is  not 
any  of  the  theories  of  Deism,  the  pleasant  varieties  of 
which  have  sprung  out  of  the  very  eagerness  with  which 
the  advocates  of  each  have  sought  to  evade  the  difficul- 
ties which  press  the  abettors  of  every  other. 

Encompassed  on  all  sides  by  impassable  barriers,  in 
whatever  direction  we  speculate — and  in  none  by  loftier 
or  more  solid  wall  of  rock  than  in  metaphysical  or  moral 
philosophy,  —  we  are  not  called  upon  to  answer  every 
objection  which  may  be  made  to  our  tenets  —  for  that  is 
impossible,  whatever  the  hypothesis  that  may  be  adopted : 
the  only  real  question  is,  on  which  side  the  greatest 
weight  of  positive  evidence  is  found,  and  the  least  weight 
of  opposing  objections.* 

Christians  believe  that  precisely  one  and  the  same 
principle  applies  both  to  the  works  and  to  the  word  of 
God.  In  the  former,  every  phenomenon  proves  His 
power  —  most  of  them  His  wisdom ;  and  the  more,  the 
more  they  are  examined.  The  vast  preponderance  of 
them  also,  both  in  the  world  of  outward  nature  and  in 
the  internal  world  of  consciousness,  proclaim  His  good- 
ness. The  Christian  believes,  therefore,  that  He  has  all 
these  attributes  ; — the  last  happily  confirmed  to  him  by 
what  he  deems  an  express  and  authoritative  revelation, 
which  perhaps  could  alone,  amidst  the  conflicting  facts 
of  God's  present  administration,  prove  to  man's  tottering 
reason  and  feeble  faith,  that  the  Divine  Goodness  is 
Perfect  and  Infinite.  But,  while  on  the  above  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  the  Christian  receives  these 
cardinal  truths,  he  also  sees  in  the  present  condition  and 
the  entire  administration  of  this  lower  world  much  that 


*  See  a  striking  admission  of  Hume  (an  unexceptionable  witness 
here),  and  some  admirable  cautions  of  the  sagacious  Locke,  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  I.  ( 
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is  utterly  incomprehensible ;  many  things  that  God  does, 
still  more  that  He  permits  to  be  done,  which  he  cannot 
harmonise  with  man's  "little  wisdom/'  and  "  little  love;" 
though  he  believes  they  can  be  harmonised.  He  dares 
not  make  his  judgment  the  measure  of  all  that  God  can 
do  in  the  rightful  exercise  of  those  infinite  attributes  of 
rectitude,  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  which  on  inde- 
pendent, and,  as  he  believes,  irrefragable  grounds,  he 
ascribes  to  Him.  The  only  answer  that  can  in  our 
present  state  —  nay,  perhaps  in  any  state  —  be  given  to 
some  questions  which  the  finite  may  ask  of  the  Infinite, 
is  that  with  which  God  Himself,  when  He  ,"  spake  out 
of  the  whirlwind"  to  the  patriarch,  rebuked  and  silenced 
at  once  every  mutter  of  discontent  with  which  human 
pride  and  folly  ventured  to  arraign  Divine  Wisdom  and 
Beneficence.  It  was  an  appeal,  not  to  a  demonstration  of 
Infinite  Goodness,  but  to  a  Power  and  Wisdom  which 
•  were  visibly  unlimited  and  incomprehensible  ;  "  Where 
was  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  " 

The  conditions  of  argument  are  similar  in  relation  to 
Christianity.  The  Christian  believes,  from  an  immense 
variety,  complexity,  and  convergence  of  proof,  that  the 
Book  which  contains  it,  and  the  system  it  reveals,  never 
came  from  man.  Particular  objections  to  portions  of  it, 
nevertheless  —  both  as  respects  doctrine  and  history  — 
may,  like  the  correspondent  difficulties  in  the  outward 
universe,  be  attended  with  unanswerable  perplexities  ; 
but  the  Christian  listens  to  them  just  as  he  would  to  a 
judge,  who,  in  his  summing  up,  tells  the  jury  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evidence — nine  parts  out  often — 
will  justify  them  in  bringing  in  one,  and  only  one  verdict; 
though  he  says  there  may  be  one,  two,  or  three  points  on 
which,  the  evidence  is  conflicting,  and  on  which  neither 
himself  nor  mortal  man  can  give  or  even  suggest  any 
plausible  solution. 

To  any  such  objections  —  the  substantial  points  of  the 
evidence  remaining  —  the  Christian  feels  himself  entitled 
to  say,  "  Stand  by  ;  I  cannot  stop  for  you."  In  relation 
to  many  of  them,  he  may  boldly  say,  when  called  to 
solve  them,  "  I  cannot ;  Time  may  solve  them,  as  I  see  it 
L  4 
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has  solved  many ;  and  these,  like  those,  may  then  be 
transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  account ;  but  even 
now  they  cannot  materially  affect  the  columns  which 
give  the  total."  And,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  in  many 
cases  not  only  wise  to  say  this,  but  the  only  honest  course. 
Much  mischief  has  often  been  done  by  pretending  to 
give  a  solution,  which  neither  he  who  gives  nor  he  who 
demands  it,  feels  to  be  sufficient.  There  is  another 
thing,  however,  that  can  be  done  by  the  Christian ;  and 
that  is  to  say,  "not  only  the  mass  of  the  evidence  justi- 
fies my  belief  in  spite  of  these  objections,  but  see  how 
easily  I  can  transfer  the  war.  Come,  answer  a  few  of 
my  objections  ;  "  and  if  the  opponent  says,  "  No,  that  is, 
1  dishonest,' "  he  can  reply,  —  "  It  is  perfectly  honest, 
and  absolutely  necessary  too  ;  for  you  do  not  wish  me  to 
believe  nothing,  I  presume ;  you  wish  me  to  believe 
you!  Do  for  me  what  you  say  I  must  do  for  you. 
Answer  satisfactorily  all  the  objections  I  put  to  you." 

If  that  course  be  taken,  I  fearlessly  say  that  the 
argument  of  "  objections,"  which  has  always  been  the 
great  weapon  against  Christianity,  can  be  consistently 
employed  only  by  him  who  would  drive  you  to  absolute 
scepticism :  certainly  not,  as  we  have  seen,  by  any  form 
of  modern  Deism.  For  how  stands  the  argument  on  that 
side? 

Not  only  has  Deism  its  insoluble  objections  —  and 
plenty  of  them  too,  —  but,  in  all  its  forms,  the  main 
objections  must  remain  the  same  in  every  age  ;  they  are, 
in  truth,  insusceptible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  any 
alleviation.  In  rejecting  all  authoritative  external  reve- 
lation, Deism  ipso  facto  proclaims  itself  incapable  of 
giving  any  explanation  of  man's  chief  perplexities  — 
perplexities  which  an  external  revelation  alone  can 
solve  ;  —  those  connected  with  the  original  condition  of 
man,  his  present  position  relatively  to  the  Deity,  and  his 
future  destinies.  On  these  Deism  has  a  score  of  dis- 
cordant theories ;  and  not  a  few  in  relation  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Deity  himself,  and  even  as  to  the  grounds 
and  limits  of  human  duty ! 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  in- 
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capable  of  judging  between  the  claims  of  Christianity 
and  opposing  systems  ;  because,  if  it  be  meant  that  only 
a  segment  of  its  evidences  can  be  made  clear  to  the  com- 
mon people,  it  is  equally  true  of  other  subjects  in  which 
man  is  imperatively  required  to  take  a  part;  as  is  dis- 
tinctly shown  in  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith."*  The  lawyer, 
the  statesman,  the  physician,  the  political  economist, 
much  more  the  common  people,  are  compelled,  in  a 
thousand  cases,  to  act  on  an  imperfect  knowledge,  and  in 
a  great  number  of  cases  on  very  much  less  evidence  than 
that  which  even  the  mass  of  the  people  may  comprehend 
in  relation  to  the  claims  of  Christianity.  So  far  as  it  is 
an  objection,  therefore,  it  does  not  apply  to  Christianity 
merely,  but  to  the  entire  constitution  of  the  world  and  of 
human  nature ;  and  applies,  moreover,  in  full  force  to 
the  theories  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  in  its 
place.  Do  men  dispute  less  about  them  ?  Let  the  his- 
tory of  the  ever-varying  theories  of  Deismj  and  those  of 
Pantheism,  Atheism,  and  Secularism  answer.  And  even 
if  men  be  resolved,  because  there  are  these  difficulties 
everywhere,  to  have  no  religion  at  all,  they  do  not  escape 
similar  dilemmas,  or  rather  they  double  them :  not  to 
mention,  that  it  will  not  avail  one  in  a  million;  for  if  the 
facts  of  all  history  prove  any  one  thing,  it  is  that  man  is 
so  constituted  that  he  will  have  some  religion,  and  the 
only  question  is  what. 

The  helpless  condition  of  Deism,  in  its  many  forms, 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  fourth  section  ;  its  incoherent 
gabble  or  its  dread  silence  on  those  problems  in  which 
man  feels  he  must  have  something  other  than  ever-vary- 
ing guesses  or  mysterious  shakes  of  the  head ;  and  its 
endless  discords  even  in  the  little  sphere  in  which  it 
professedly  dogmatises.  It  is  simply  destructive  ;  it  con- 
structs nothing  ;  its  promises,  indeed,  are  large,  but  it 
never  fulfils  them.  It  is  always  just  going  to  prove ; 
always  in  the  paulo-post  future  tense.  Meantime  it  con- 
tents itself  with  the  more  easy  task  of  laughing  at  and 
deriding  the  attempts  of  Christianity  to  do  what  it  leaves 

*  Eclipse  of  Faith,  pp.  324—327. 
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undone.  It  has  only  two  faults,  as  some  one  said  to  the 
man  who  wished  to  borrow  his  donkey,  —  "  He  is  very 
hard  to  be  caught,  and  when  you  have  caught  him,  why 
—  he  is  good  for  nothing." 

Before  the  young  Christian  yields  to  those  who  sum- 
mon him  to  surrender  his  faith,  I  think  he  is  justified  in 
asking  a  proof  (the  more  rigid  that  they  renounce  all 
authority]  of  some  one  of  those  many  theories  of  God, 
man,  and  the  universe,  which  they  propose  for  his  accept- 
ance. In  default  of  that  —  and  I  think  it  will  be  long 
before  he  will  get  it,  —  the  Christian,  previous  to  being 
reduced  even  to  a  preliminary  scepticism,  may  fairly  de- 
mand a  demonstration  of  those  principles  by  which  so 
mamy  modern  Deists  attempt  summarily  to  set  aside  the 
claims  of  Christianity. 

For  example ;  it  is  confidently  proclaimed  by  many  of 
them  that  a  miracle  is  impossible  ;  this  is  proved,  in  the 
progress  of  modern  science,  so  they  say.  Strauss  avow- 
edly,, and  very  many  modern  opponents  of  Christianity, 
tacitly  assume  this  principle  ;  that  is,  they  reduce  every- 
thing to  the  uniformities  of  present  experience,  and  then 
decide,  of  course  easily  enough,  that  what  ex  professo 
presents  phenomena  at  variance  with  that  experience,  is 
to  be  rejected.  Having  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that 
a  miracle  is  impossible,  Christianity,  of  course  must  be 
false;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  anybody  who  believes 
this  should  enter  into  criticism  at  all  to  refute  its  historic 
claims,  or  to  prove  that  what  was  impossible  per  se  was 
not  very  probable  in  any  other  way. 

It  is  in  vain  to  reason  in  this  way  until  the  impossi- 
bility of  miracles,  which  is  so  often  assumed,  has  been 
distinctly  proved ;  and  then,  no  doubt,  Strauss  and  his 
followers  may  dispense  with  every  other  argument  alto- 
gether. But  then,  it  is  well  to  remind  the  Deist  that  when 
it  is  proved  that  we  must  take  the  uniformities  of  present 
experience  as  an  invariable  standard  ; — that  we  must 
assume  that  nature  never  varies,  never  has  varied,  never 
will  vary  beyond  the  limits  of  present  experience  ; — . 
that  the  antecedents  and  consequents  we  see  now  have 
always  followed,  and  will  always  follow,  one  another ; — 
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I  say  it  is  well  to  remind  him  then  that  the  inferences 
Harrington  points  out  in  the  discussion  on  "Miracles"* 
fairly  open  on  us ;  that  the  origination  of  the  present 
system,  or,  in  fact,  any  condition  of  things  at  variance 
with  our  present  experience,  becomes  an  absurdity. 
Every  immediately  preceding  generation — the  men  of 
yesterday,  the  day  before  that,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum 
— have  as  much  reason  to  argue  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  do ;  and  there  is  left  nothing  for  us  but  a  blank 
Atheism  or  an  equally  blank  Pantheism,  "  with  an  eter- 
nal recurrence  of  similar  phenomena  or  an  eternal  suc- 
cession of  finite  cycles  of  similar  phenomena."  If  these, 
and  such  like  consequences,  follow  not,  I  invite  the  Deist 
to  a  refutation  of  Harrington's  conclusions  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  impossibility  of  miracles. 

But  the  whole  reasoning  of  those  who  thus  appeal  to 
present  uniform  experience,  is  really  one  of  those  falla- 
cies against  which  Bacon  cautioned  the  world  so  many 
years  ago;  and  the  philosophers  who  urge  it  belong  to 
that  class  who,  as  Socrates  says,  "will  not  believe  any- 
thing but  what  they  can  see  with  their  own  eyes  or 
press  between  their  fingers."  A  severe  examination  of 
whatever  is  at  variance  with  the  inductions  of  a  wide 
present  experience, — a  rigid  sifting  of  the  evidence,  is 
no  doubt  necessary;  but  to  decide,  absolutely  and  a 
priori^  that  that  cannot  be  true  which  is  not  conform- 
able to  it,  so  far  from  being  worthy  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  is  worthy  only  of  those  New  Zealand  phi- 
losophers who,  when  their  countryman,  Duaterra,  having 
visited  England,  told  them  that  the  Europeans  had  qua- 
drupeds so  large  that  they  could  carry  a  man  enormous 
distances  in  a  day,  and  with  incredible  swiftness,  un- 
animously voted  him  a  liar.  They  had  never  seen  an 
animal  larger  than  a  pig — that  was  the  "uniformity" 
of  their  experience, — and  hence  their  hasty  inference ; 
some  "put  their  fingers  in  their  ears  and  begged  he 
would  let  them  hear  no  more  of  his  lies  ; "  others, — ex- 
perimental philosophers,  no  doubt, — gave  a  very  satis- 

*  Eclipse.    Miracles,  pp.  245 — 281. 
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factory  proof  that  the  informant  lied,  by  attempting  to 
ride  the  said  pigs,  and  as  they  rolled  off  upon  the  sand, 
asked  "how  it  was  possible  to  believe  what  was  so 
plainly  contrary  to  all  experience?"  There,  reader,  in 
the  New  Zealand  savage,  rolling  off  his  pig,  you  have  a 
lively  image  of  him  who  argues  that  a  miracle  is  im- 
possible, because,  as  he  avows,  in  the  whole  circle  of  his 
very  wide  experience,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
butterfly  existence,  he  really  never  saw  one  !  Of  course, 
the  answer  is,  "My  friend,  I  really  never  said  you  had" 
All  ages  and  the  wide  universe  become  to  these  philo- 
sophers just  what  his  little  island  and  his  pigs  were  to 
the  ignorant  savage. 

Again ;  some  folks  tell  us  that  an  external  authorita- 
tive revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  from  God  is 
impossible  to  man.  I  do  not  scruple  to  call  it,  after  the 
reasonings  both  in  "The  Eclipse  of  Faith"  and  the 
present  volume,  one  of  the  shallowest  theories  which 
a  shallow  metaphysics  ever  attempted  to  impose  on 
mankind.  But,  at  all  events,  the  Christian,  before  he 
renounces  his  faith  on  any  such  a  priori  theory,  is  at 
least  justified  in  demanding  a  rigid  demonstration  of  it. 

Similarly;  he  is  often  told  that  prophecy  is  incredible; 
and  that  if  a  prophecy  seems  to  be  minutely  accordant 
with  the  facts  it  predicts,  that  is  itself  proof  that  it  was 
composed  after  the  event,  and  is  history  and  not  pro- 
phecy I  Strauss  applies  this  canon  without  a  thought  of 
proving  it:  and  Mr.  Newman  often  follows  him.*  Of 
course  it  is  easy  to  prove  anything  at  this  rate,  for  the 
critic  cannot  miss  his  conclusion ;  if  God  has  given  a 
prophecy,  it  will  be  of  course  fulfilled;  and  then  if  it 
has  been  fulfilled,  it  is  ipso  facto  proof  that  it  could  not 
have  been  prophecy;  so  that  God  will  have  confuted 
the  prophecy  by  literally  fulfilling  it ! 

Now  I  say  that  the  Christian  is  warranted  in  de- 
manding, not  a  free  and  easy  assumption  of  these  "  high 
a  priori "  methods  of  confuting  the  claims  of  Christian- 
ity, but  a  rigid  proof  of  them.  Let  them  be  proved,  and  it 

.  *  Phases,  pp.  130,  131,  2nd  ed. 
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will  be  unnecessary  to  say  another  word  on  the  subject ; 
and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  authors  like  Strauss  should 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  syllable,  with 
such  postulata,  except  to  prove  them.  Instead  of  that 
they  assume  them,  and  then,  of  course,  easily  prove  that 
miracles  and  prophecy  are  incredible, — for  they  are  in- 
credible : — God,  it  appears,  having  established  Perso- 
Median  laws  of  the  universe,  the  first 'of  which  is,  that 
it  is  illegal  for  Him  ever  after  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them  !  The  Christian  is  justified  in  expecting,  for 
any  such  assumptions,  not  conjectures  nor  dogmatism, 
but  the  most  severe  proof. 

There  is  a  third  thing  which  the  Christian  is  justified 
in  demanding  of  those  who  summon  him  to  surrender 
his  faith ;  but  a  word  or  two  first.  He  will  often  be 
told  in  these  days  of  the  "unmanageable  and  intract- 
able" character  of  the  Christian  evidences.  Now  he 
must  not  forget  the  still  more  "unmanageable  and  in- 
tractable character  "  of  the  hopelessly  discordant  theories 
which  he  is  so  pleasantly  invited  to  choose  amongst  in- 
stead of  Christianity ;  nor,  that  man,  on  a  thousand  sub- 
jects, may  have  sufficient  evidence  to  determine  him, 
though  it  will  vary  much  in  different  individuals,  and  be 
comparatively  superficial  even  in  the  most  profound.  It 
is  just  so  with  the  Christian  evidences;  they  are  varied 
and  complicated,  and  deep  enough  to  engage  and  reward 
the  efforts  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  the  subtlest 
mind ;  and  they  often  have  done  so.  They  are  also  simple 
enough,  as  regards  their  great  outlines,  to  satisfy  every 
man  that  investigates  them  with  sincerity.  The  little 
tract  of  Whately,  on  the  Christian  Evidences,  contains 
enough  within  its  paper  covers  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  In- 
fidelity ;  for  it  states  the  great  facts  on  which  Christianity 
has  been,  and  is,  received  in  the  world.  But  the  point 
to  which  I  wished  to  call  attention  is  this,  —  that,  at  all 
events,  the  Christian  is  justified  in  asking  a  sufficient  — 
at  least  a  plausible  —  account  of  the  origin  and  success 
of  Christianity  from  those  who  impugn  it.  How  little 
they  are  likely  to  give  that,  considering  the  ludicrous 
contradictions  and  the  self-refutative  character  of  the 
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hypotheses  which  have  been  hitherto  invented,  may  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  will  read  "  The  Dilemmas  of  an  In- 
fidel Neophyte  "  in  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith." 

The  position  of  Christianity,  in  relation  to  the  objec- 
tions that  may  be  urged  against  it,  is  very  different  from 
that  of  all  the  forms  of  Deism.  Not  only  has  it  always 
its  mass  of  positive  evidence  to  appeal  to,  but  that  evi- 
dence is  ever  acumulating. 

Nor  will  the  young  Christian  hesitate,  if  wise,  to  draw 
from  the  past  a  happy  augury  for  the  future,  and  sustain 
his  faith  by  the  omens  derived  from  the  failure  of  so  many 
predictions  of  Infidelity.  Whether  the  Scripture  pro- 
phecies be  true  or  not,  certainly  the  predictions  of  our 
opponents  have  been  false.  We  hear  no  more  of  many  of 
the  objections  which  towards  the  middle  and  close  of  the 
last  century  were  so  prematurely  urged  against  the  truth 
of  the  Bible.  We  hear  little  now  of  the  inferences  from 
the  prodigious  astronomical  cycles  of  India  or  China,  the 
immense  antiquity  of  Egyptian  dynasties,  the  clear  con- 
futations of  the  Bible  which  lurked  in  yet  undeciphered 
hieroglyphics!  Enough  has  been  disproved  to  show  the 
precarious  nature  of  such  hasty  theories,  while  many 
of  the  assumed  facts,  being  found  to  be  utterly  false, 
are  already  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger. 
Similarly  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  —  the  Acts 
especially  —  has  been  found  to  be  more  accurate  in  pro- 
portion as  the  records  of  classic  antiquity  have  been  more 
diligently  studied,  or  new  fragments  of  them  recovered. 
God  seems  to  be  even  now  enabling  us  to  throw  fresh 
lights  on  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  unlocking 
the  archives  of  Time,  and  revealing  documents  on  stone 
and  marble  deposited,  more  securely  than  those  in  any 
museums,  in  the  mounds  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Nor  need 
we  doubt  that  many  of  the  lost  fragments  of  more  pe- 
rishable human  records  may  yet  be  dragged  from  secure 
lurking  places  where  Glod  has  hidden  them,  to  silence  for 
ever  many  controversies,  which  have  filled  volumes  with 
conjecture  and  fable.  The  facts  which  appear  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  Time,  Time  may  effectually  restore. 
The  convulsions  which  covered  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
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peii,  and  seemed  to  entomb  so  many  glories  of  ancient  art, 
and  destroy  so  many  records  of  ancient  history,  did,  in 
fact,  but  embalm  them.  They  were  buried  only  to  be 
restored  by  a  glorious  resurrection. 

It  is  most  instructive  to  consider  how  many  predic- 
tions of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  between  Julian  and 
Strauss  have  ignominiously  failed.  Take,  for  example, 
the  boasted  historic  discrepancies  and  asserted  "  immo- 
ralities "  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  Many  of  them  have 
been  reiterated  by  all  infidel  writers  from  the  earliest 
times  till  now.  Many  of  them  are  just  the  same  in  the 
"  Phases  "  of  Mr.  Newman,  in  the  "  Age  of  Reason  "  of 
Thomas  Paine,  in  Bolingbroke,  in  Celsus.  As  a  fact, 
the  objections  do  not  prevail  against  the  persuasion 
whieh  the  New  Testament  somehow  inspires,  that  it  is 
history,  and  true  history,  not  fiction  nor  a  lie.  "  If  the 
Bible,"  says  Paine,  "perish,  from  an  exposure  of  the 
absurdities  and  errors  which  fill  it,  mind,  it  is  not  my 
fault."  Poor  soul!  —  "'Tis  sixty  years  since;"  and  in 
that  time,  the  Bible  has  found  its  way  into  scores  of  new 
languages  and  dialects  of  man,  Christianity  has  dotted 
over  the  earth  with  its  missionary  stations,  schools,  and 
churches,  and  now  presents  a  picture  of  unwonted 
activity  of  propagandism  in  nearly  every  community 
that  professes  it ! 

Since  that  time  the  machinery  of  modern  Missions 
and  .Bible  Societies  has  been  set  in  motion;  since  that 
time,  the  family  of  nations  professing  Christianity  have 
attained  an  enormous  expansion  of  power  and  popula- 
tion, and  are  plainly  destined  to  exercise  a  preponderant 
dominion  in  the  earth  ;  while  even  among  these,  those  are 
far,  far  foremost  in  the  race  of  science,  wealth,  commer- 
cial Activity,  which  most  reverence  the  statute-book  of 
Christianity,  and  are  most  eager  to  promote  her  triumph  ; 
almost  these  alone  now  colonise  —  their  hives  alone 
swarm.*  Since  that  time  the  teeming  millions  of  India 

*  No  doubt  there  are  a  multitude  of  causes  which  tend  to  produce 
differences  among  nations;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  for  an  inductive 
philosopher  to  ponder  the  facts  above  mentioned  without  suspecting 
that  Christianity  has  some  vital  connection  with  them.  Either  she 
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have  been  subjected  to  British  sway  and  to  British 
influence ;  and  now  the  yet  more  populous  China  *  is 

tends,  by  her  direct  and  indirect  influence,  to  create  and  evolve  the 
elements  of  national  activity  and  greatness,  or  receives  them  by  do- 
nation from  Heaven  for  some  purposes  subsidiary  to  her  designs. 
The  Christian  will  have  little  difficulty  in  believing  both ;  that,  if 
loved  and  cherished,  she  will  create  power  and  is  dowered  with  it; 
nor,  if  her  claims  be  well  founded,  is  it  wonderful  that  those  nations 
which,  in  any  tolerable  measure,  use  their  energies  on  her  behalf,  and 
devote  their  hearts  to  her  enterprise,  should  be  permitted  to 

"  Share  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale," 

But  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  (though  the  experiment  mny 
be  a  costly  one)  for  Englishmen  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  tolerable  test. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  to  be  persuaded  by  our  modern  infidels  to  aban- 
don Christianity,  and  suffer  its  institutions  to  go  to  decay;  to  shut  up 
churches,  chapels,  and  Sunday-schools;  demolish  Bible  Societies  and 
Missionary  Societies;  substitute  for  the  Bible  one  or  other  or  a  dozen 
of  the  panaceas  which  philosophic  quackery  is  ever  providing  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  world,  and  especially  that  ludicrous  thing  called 
"  Secularism," — which  promises  us  the  annihilation  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  apotheosis  of  man;  or  rather,  the  extinction  of  one  infinite 
God,  and  the  creation  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  petty  impotent 
"  divinities,"  instead !  England,  at  least,  may  then  soon  learn 
whether  or  not  there  be  any  vital  connection  between  Christianity 
and  national  prosperity;  and  whether,  in  abjuring  the  Bible,  her 
best  bower  anchor  has  not  parted.  Lamentable  as  the  result  of 
such  an  experiment  might  be,  it  might  possibly  be  as  instructive  to 
the  world  as  her  past  history.  But  Heaven  grant  that  she  may 
never  be  fool  enough  to  try  it ! 

*  It  is  too  early  for  a  sober  man  to  speculate  abotit  the  stupen- 
dous revolution  in  China,  its  character,  or  its  results.  I  am  stating 
facts,  and  wish  to  keep  to  them.  But  at  all  events  we  see  thus 
much;  that  almost  without  human  effort,  in  comparison  with  the 
effects,  that  mysterious  book  the  Bible  —  coming  into  partial  contact 
with  the  venerable  and  seemingly  impregnable  superstitions  of 
China,  and  subjected,  as  might  be  expected,  to  all  sorts  of  corrup- 
tions by  the  contact, — has  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  most  wonderful  revolution  the  world  has  yet  seen, —  in 
shaking  and  rocking  that  empire  which  was  apparently  "barred 
and  bolted"  for  ever  against  all  external  influence;  to  whose  ap- 
parently invincible  and  immutable  prejudices,  enshrined  in  the 
mysterious  hieroglyphics  of  an  almost  inaccessible  language,  Infi- 
delity had  so  often  pointed  as  laughing  to  scorn  the  efforts  of  Chris- 
tianity! Mingled  with  much  folly,  wickedness,  and  superstition,  the 
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opening  its  jealous  gates  to  the  incursions  of  advancing 
Christendom.  Never  did  Infidelity  choose  a  more  luck- 
less moment  for  uttering  its  prediction,  that  poor  Chris- 
tianity is  about  to  die ;  never  was  there  a  moment  when 
its  disciples  could  more  confidently  repeat  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  sublimest  genius  that  ever  consecrated  itself 
to  sacred  song,  when,  celebrating  the  events  of  his  time, 
he  "  snatched  up  an  ungarnished  present  of  thank  offer- 
ing "  before  he  took  his  "  harp,  and  sang  his  elaborate 
song  to  generations  : "  "  Come  forth  from  thy  royal 
chambers,  O  prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ;  put  on 
the  visible  robes  of  thy  imperial  majesty;  take  up  that 
unlimited  sceptre  which  thy  Almighty  Father  hath 
bequeathed  thee ;  for  now  the  voice  of  thy  bride  calls 
thee,  and  all  creatures  sigh  to  be  renewed!" 

Sixty  years  before  Tom  Paine,  Bolingbroke  and  many 
more  had  reiterated  the  very  same  historic  and  "moral" 
objections,  and  predicted  that  belief  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  could  not  resist  the  effects  of  the  re- 
vival of  literature  and  the  progress  of  science.  How 
readily  such  ratiocinations  may  be  set  aside  even  by  a 
sceptic,  may  be  easily  shown  in  the  following  little  dia- 
logue, where  the  reader  may  perhaps  recognise  the  traces 
of  an  old  acquaintance. 

"May  I  ask  to  look  into  your  book?"  said  a  young 
man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  to  a  fellow-traveller 
who  had  just  laid  one  down. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  other,  with  a  smile,  handing 
to  him  an  abridged  edition  of  Strauss,  which  I  under- 
stand has  been  rather  widely  circulated  among  the  class 
of  intelligent  artisans.  —  "  It  is  a  little  book  which  will 
soon  demolish  Christianity.  It  shows,  clear  as  the  day, 
that  the  Gospels,  instead  of  being  fact,  are  full  of  con- 
tradictions ;  and  no  more  worthy  of  being  regarded  as 
history  than  Mother  Hubbard's  tale." 

emancipation  of  340  millions  from  the  deepest  idolatry  and  debase- 
ment must  needs  be;  but  the  fact  remains,  that  this -ancient  empire 
is  shaken,  and  that  the  Bible  (however  imperfectly  known)  has  been 
a  most  efficient  instrument  in  the  change. 
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The  young  man  looked  indifferent,  —  perhaps  felt  so. 
The  other  went  on. 

"  It  is  a  cheap  edition  of  that  immortal  writer  Strauss, 
who,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  exploded  for  ever 
the  historical  character  of  Christianity,  which  had  sc 
long  imposed  on  the  world." 

The  young  man  continued  silent,  but  seemed  a  little 
amused. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  "  said  the  other. 

"  Why,  I  was  only  thinking,"  replied  the  young  man 
with  an  air  of  great  simplicity,  "if  the  Gospels  are  sc 
full  of  contradictions,  as  you  say,  that  it  is  strange  these 
should  not  have  been  pointed  out  long  ago ;  and  that  it 
was  left  for  the  promising  young  gentleman  of  twenty- 
eight  to  discover  them  to  the  world,  eighteen  hundred 
years  after  they  were  written !  What  fools  mankind 
must  have  been  ! " 

"You  are  mistaken,  my  friend,"  said  the  admirer  of 
Strauss,  who  found  the  temptation  to  display  a  little  of 
his  learning  irresistible. — "In  the  earliest  ages,  Celsus, 
Porphyry,  and  others" — the  young  man  looked  very 
ignorant  of  these  learned  names, —  "  pointed  out  many 
of  these  contradictions  and  discrepancies ;  many  more 
we're  pointed  out  and  insisted  upon  by  the  great  deistical 
writers  of  England,  —  by  Bolingbroke  and  Tindal,  and 
Toland  and  Collins,  and  many  more  ;  and  again  in  France 
and  Germany,  by  Voltaire,  and  Wieland,  and  Lessing. 
No,  no :  the  contradictions  were  too  palpable  to  be 
eighteen  hundred  years  in  being  found  out.  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  that  many  of  them  have  been 
discovered  and  exposed  for  near  eighteen  hundred  years." 

The  young  man  seemed  overwhelmed  with  such  a  cata- 
logue of  great  names.  - 

"Why,"  continued  the  other,  flattering  himself,  I  think, 
that  he  had  made  an  impression  by  all  this  learning  on 
his  ignorant  hearer,  —  "  so  little  truth,  sir,  is  there  in 
your  observation,  that  a  celebrated  French  author,  Quinet, 
has  said  that  there  is,  perhaps,  hardly  a  single  objection. 
in  Strauss  but  what  had  been  repeatedly  urged  before ; 
and  if  that  is  not  literally  true,  it  is  certainly  not  far 
from  the  truth." 
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I  was  wondering  whether  the  young  man  would  see 
that  our  infidel  friend  was  fast  demolishing,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  show  his  own  erudition,  the  reputation  of  the 
"  wonderful  young  man  of  eight-and-twenty,"  and  re- 
ducing him  to  a  retailer  of  other  men's  criticisms. 

But  he  took  another  and  a  more  effectual  way  of  retort. 
He  said,  with  great  simplicity,  "  I  do  not  doubt  in  the 
least,  sir,  that  it  is  all  just  as  you  say;  and  therefore  I 
conclude,  from  the  argument  with  which  you  began  — 
namely,  that,  as  the  Gospels  must  be  given  up  on  the 
discovery  of  such  notorious  contradictions,  and,  as  you 
now  say,  that  they  have  been  discovered  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years,  —  I  say,  I  conclude  that  the  Gospels  were 
given  up  long  ago,  and  have  not  been  believed  for  many 
hundred  years.  I  am  sorry,  however,  upon  my  word,  for 
the  promising  young  man  you  mention.  He  had  not,  it 
seems,  a  fair  chance  of  doing  much  ;  he  has  been  saying, 
it  appears,  things  which  other  people  have  said  before 
him,  and  what  you  say  he  will  do  must  have  been  already 
done!" 

Our  acquaintance  looked  a  little  perplexed,  but  he 
evidently  began  to  think  the  chances  of  conversion 
diminished,  and  that  the  young  man  was  not  such  a  sim- 
pleton as  he  had  at  first  taken  him  for. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  the  exposures  of  the  contradictions 
in  the  Gospels  ought  to  have  led  mankind  to  reject  them 
long  ago,  —  no  doubt  of  that ;  it  is  certain,  however, 
that  they  have  not  rejected  them." 

"  Ah  ! "  then  said  the  young  man,  "  I  am  afraid,  if  men 
have  been  such  blockheads  as  to  be  imposed  upon  in 
spite  of  such  clear  proofs  as  you  mentioned  a  little  while 
aojo,  they  will  very  likely  be  still  imposed  upon.  I  am 
afraid  the  world  is  too  great  a  fool  to  be  mended  by  the 
promising  'young  man  of  eight-and-twenty.'" 

"  And  I  tell  you,"  said  the  other,  with  some  vehemence, 
"that  Christianity,  since  Strauss's  work,  is  not  worth  a 
hundred  years'  purchase." 

"  Pray  how  long  is  it  since  this  wonderful  work  was 
first  published  ?  " 

"  Only  five-and-twenty  years  ago,"  said  the  other. 
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"About  a  quarter  of  the  century  is  gone,"  said  the 
young  man,  very  quietly.  "  It  is  high  time  that  Chris- 
tianity should  look  about  it.  But  I  do  not  see  that  the 
book  has  made  much  impression  at  present.  I  am  afraid 
people  will  still  be  as  stupid  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
those  other  gentlemen  you  mentioned  —  Bolingbroke  and 
the  rest.  I  am  almost  afraid  that  you  must  say,  like  the 
prophet,  *  Who  hath  believed  our  report  ? ' " 

"  Nevertheless,  you  will  see  it  is  as  I  say." 

"  Well,  '  seeing  is  believing,'  no  doubt  of  that ;  and  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see :  but  it  is  clear  you  cannot 
trust  to  anything  else  than  seeing ;  for,  as  gentlemen  of 
your  opinion  have  been  disappointed  so  often  in  past 
ages,  and  so  many  promises  have  come  to  nothing,  owing 
to  the  wonderful  stupidity  of  mankind,  who  will  believe 
these  Gospels  in  spite  of  '  the  contradictions  they  con- 
tain,' —  why,  the  same  thing  may  occur  again  for  aught 
I  can  see." 

"  I  only  know,"  said  the  other,  "  that  the  Faith  which 
Christians  tell  us  they  are  to  exercise  in  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  Christianity,  will  be  very  necessary." 

"Both  parties  will  require  it,"  said  the  young  man 
with  a  half  laugh.  "  If  I  may  judge  by  the  rate  of  your 
past  success  in  disabusing  mankind  of  their  strange  de- 
lusion, against  which  persecution  and  argument,  criticism 
and  wit,  have  been  so  often  used  in  vain,  I  think  you 
will  require  at  least  as  much  *  faith  and  patience '  as  the 
Christian  talks  about.  But  you  seem  to  have  got  the 
first,  if  the  last  will  but  hold  out.  I  almost  think,"  he 
continued,  "  you  will  need  an  exhortation  similar  to  that 
to  the  Christians,  to  be  addressed  to  you,  —  '  Therefore, 
beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of — Celsus,  Bolingbroke,  and 
Strauss; — only  I  fear  it  will  end  differently  —  'foras- 
much as  your  labour  will  always  be  '  in  vain  in  the  name 
of  Celsus,  Bolingbroke,  and  Strauss !  " 

I  found  it  difficult  to  keep  my  countenance  at  this 
solemn  counsel. 


"  Never  mind,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  we  shall  have  a 
good  ally  in  the  inconsistencies,  and  follies,  and  wicked- 
ness of  Christians  themselves.  They  are  always  preach- 
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ing  the  excellence  of  their  ethical  code,  but  they  do  not 
practise  it  over  much." 

"  There  is  something  in  that"  said  his  opponent.  " For 
my  part,  I  have  always  considered  the  inconsistencies  of 
Christians  themselves  enough  to  ruin  them." 

The  other  seemed  pleased  with  this  admission,  and 
went  on  in  a  hearty  tirade  against  the  inconsistencies  of 
Christians. 

"  I  agree  with  you  —  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  a  smile.  "  You  can  hardly  say  any- 
thing too  strong  of  them  in  that  respect." 

The  other,  thus  encouraged,  proceeded  to  declare  that 
the  monstrous  doctrines  and  abuses  of  the  corrupt  forms 
of  Christianity  were  enough  to  ruin  any  cause. 

The  other  still  assented.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  they  have 
not  dissipated  this  illusion." 

"  No,"  said  the  other ;  *'  but  they  ought  to  have  done  it." 

"  Ah !  "  then  replied  his  opponent,  "  I  fear  that  instead 
of  giving  legitimate  hopes,  the  argument  ought  to  have 
rather  the  contrary  effect.  You  see  how  stupid  mankind 
are  !  Not  even  what  you  so  curiously  call  your  best  ally 
—  that  is,  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  distorted  Chris- 
tianity —  can  cure  them.  There  is  more  work,  my  good 
sir,  for  faith  and  patience.  You  ought  to  pray  Heaven 
that  Christians  may  not  exemplify  the  virtues  they  pro- 
fess to  love ;  or  else,  having  been,  in  fact,  invincible  even 
with  their  follies  and  vices,  your  cause  will  be  absolutely 
hopeless ! " 

"Joke  on,"  said  the  other,  who  did  not  much  relish 
this  turn;  "  but  it  will  all  come  in  time  you  will  see." 

"  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  live  long  enough,"  interjected 
the  sceptic. 

"  Why  now,"  resumed  his  antagonist,  "  they  talk  of 
the  Evidences,  and  such  stuff.  How  can  the  common 
people  judge  of  the  Evidences?  —  how  can  they  enter 
into  the  question  of  various  readings,  and  Alexandrian 
and  Vatican  manuscripts,  and  Syriac,  and  Hebrew,  and 
Greek  criticism,  and  all  that  farrago  of  learned  non- 
sense, which  they  are  told  establishes  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity ? 
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"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  the  other  carelessly  ;  "  I  sup- 
pose they  receive  the  results  of  the  *  learned '  investi- 
gations when  they  cannot  follow  them ;  but  it  is  clear 
they  do  believe  in  spite  of  not  being  able  to  follow  them." 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  when  they  come  to 
understand  that  manuscripts  are  not  to  be  trusted,  or 
that  the  Greek  won't  bear  this,  and  the  Hebrew  won't 
bear  that ;  that  there  is  one  critic  for  this  various  read- 
ing, and  another  for  that ;  that  "  — 

"How!"  returned  the  sceptic,  laughing;  "you  do 
not  surely  think  they  will  be  better  able  to  understand 
learned  refutations  of  nonsense  than  learned  demonstra- 
tions of  nonsense  !  Or  does  it  seem  to  you  that  if  I  can- 
not read  Syriac  or  Greek,  when  I  am  told  that  it  means 
so  and  so,  I  can  read  it  and  understand  it  when  I  am 
told  that  it  does  not  mean  so  and  so  ?  No,  no ;  the 
question  of  the  destruction  of  Christianity  will  not  be 
decided  by  this  '  clishmaclaver '  of  what,  if  unintelligible 
on  the  one  side,  must  be  to  the  mass  equally  unintel- 
ligible on  the  other.  As  far  as  these  learned  matters 
go,  the  bulk  of  the  common  people  will  be  led  by  other 
considerations ;  by  arguments  they  can  appreciate  ;  and 
as  regards  what  they  do  not  understand,  they  will  be 
decided  just  as  they  now  are  and  must  be  —  by  the 
weight  of  authority  derived  from  the  presumed  learning, 
known  zeal,  and  character  of  those  who  tell  them  that 
things  are  so  and  so.  Besides,  if  this  sort  of  argument 
were  sufficient,  it  ought  to  have  exploded  Christianity 
centuries  ago;  for,  by  your  own  confession,  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  such  topics.  There  has  been  enough  of 
citation  and  counter-citation,  manuscript  against  manu- 
script, and  learned  nonsense  against  yet  more  learned 
nonsense ;  but  you  see  it  does  not  answer  the  purpose 
either  with  thousands  of  the  learned,  or  millions  of  the 
ignorant.  No,  no  ;  but  I  could  tell  you  how,"  half  sink- 
ing his  voice  to  a  whisper  —  <f  you  may  explode  Chris- 
tianity." 

The  other  became  all  attention. 

"  Try  the  positive  side,"  said  he.  "  Construct  some 
system  better  than  the  New  Testament,  and  agree  about 
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it.  Exemplify  it  far  more  perfectly  than  the  incon- 
sistent Christians  have  done.  Let  it  be  expressed,  too, 
and  illustrated  in  such  forms  —  so  resplendent  with 
genius,  and  so  attractive  with  the  graces  of  imagination 
and  sensibility,  —  that  it  shall  throw  into  the  shade  those 
gospels  which,  upon  my  word,  are  the  things  which 
principally  do  the  mischief.  Only  be  cautious,"  con- 
tinued he,  with  a  slight  smile  ;  "  if  you  appeal,  as  per- 
haps you  must,  to  the  creations  of  imagination,  don't  do 
the  thing  so  perfectly  as  to  deceive  the  people  into  the 
belief  that  the  embodiments  of  fiction  are  true  history, 
as  you  believe  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Evange- 
lical narrations  —  or  the  last  error  will  be  worse  than 
the  first ! " 

It  is  surprising  how  little  of  the  sceptic's  arguments 
a  Christian  could,  in  such  a  case,  object  to ;  but,  to  be 
sure,  it  all  depends  on  infidel  premises — the  prophecies 
of  the  speedy  destruction  of  Christianity!  But  I  must 
not  give  any  more  of  any  such  dialogues,  or  else,  having 
been  suspected  of  "  Paganism  "  by  one,  and  half  suspected 
of  "Atheism  "  by  a  second,  I  shall  perhaps  be  mistaken 
for  a  "  sceptic  "  by  a  third. 

This  inveteracy  of  belief  in  what,  if  false,  must  be  the 
most  prodigious  of  all  fables  or  falsehoods,  does  not  cling 
to  any  other  myth  or  lie.  Niebuhr  has  not  to  do  his  work 
twice  —  if  indeed  he  ever  had  to  do  it  once,  as  regards 
the  pure  fiction  of  the  history  he  explored.  Whether 
any  one  really  believed,  for  centuries  before  he  wrote, 
that  Romulus  was  suckled  by  a  wolf,  and  Numa  met  his 
divine  Egeria  in  the  sacred  groves,  may  be  questioned, 
but  assuredly  no  one  believes  it  now.  Osiris  and  Isis, 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  Venus  and  Bacchus,  Thor  and  Odin, 
are  killed  but  once ;  man  looks  contemptuously  on,  and 
no  one  tries  to  save  them.  Myths  innumerable  have 
been  scattered  by  advancing  knowledge  and  civilisation  ; 
they  often  yield  even  to  external  influences,  never  resist 
internal  light.  Yet  these  myths  of  the  New  Testament 
— it  is  strangely  provoking  !  —  are  always  being  killed 
and  always  living  again!  Age  after  age,  in  the  very 
bosom  of  Christianity,  adversaries  appear  who  again  and 
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again  repeat  the  same  story  of  the  same  "historic  incre- 
dibilities," and  make  no  progress.  They  are  confronted 
by  men  fully  their  equals  in  all  respects,  who  tell  them 
that  they  are  egregriously  mistaken.  Generation  after 
generation  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  with  their 
books,  go  to  the  bottom  and  are  forgotten,  and  men  still 
obstinately  believe  the  New  Testament  true,  its  miracles 
facts,  and  its  doctrines  divine !  You  will  say,  "  and 
have  not  their  adversaries  gone  too  ? "  Very  likely ; 
but  that  which  the  one  attacked  and  the  other  defended 
remains  ;  it  still  goes  forth  with  its  many  voices  in  all 
languages  of  the  earth,  "conquering  and  to  conquer." 
Nor  can  I  forget  that  such  is  the  interest  attached  to  the 
Bible  that  its  defenders  are  often  still  read  when  its 
assailants  are  utterly  forgotten.  Butler  and  Paley, 
Watson  and  Chalmers  still  live,  though  Tindal  and 
Chubb,  and  Thomas  Paine  rest  undisturbed  in  their  dust. 
"  And  will  '  The  Eclipse  '  not  be  forgotten  too  ?  "  I  fancy 
I  hear  the  reader  archly  ask.  To  be  sure,  I  answer,  and 
welcome;  but  if  it  last  as  long  as  the  "Phases,"  —  and 
it  cannot  well  be  more  ephemeral, —  I  shall  be  content. 

I  almost  wish  that  the  Deistical  literature  was  not  so 
hopelessly  covered  with  oblivion  as  it  is  ;  it  would  show 
how  long,  how  often,  and  how  passionately  have  been 
urged  the  greater  part  of  those  "  historic  and  moral 
difficulties  "  which  are  so  frequently  paraded  in  our  day, 
as  if  they  were  absolute  novelties. 

Again  ;  if  the  Christian  is  told,  as  he  is  very  frequently 
told  now-a-days  (and  especially  by  Mr.  Newman),  that 
our  "  logic  "  is  inconsistent  with  the  "  logic  "  of  Apostles  ; 
and  that  unless  we  could  renounce  our  "logic,"  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  resuscitate  their  "  faith,"  he  will  do 
well  to  smile  at  such  assumptions,  and  say  that  our 
"  logic  "  is  that  of  Butler,  Newton,  Bacon,  Clarke,  Robert 
Hall,  Paley,  Chalmers,  and  a  host  more  who  have  not 
deemed  the  "  logic  "  of  "  Apostolic  times"  incompatible 
with  any  "logic  "  of  our  own.  As  to  this  amusing  pre- 
sumption, he  will  be  content  to  confront  it  with  the 
immense  homage  which  minds  of  the  first  order  have,  not 
in  barbarism,  but  amidst  the  highest  culture,  and  in  spite 
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of  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  deliberately  paid,  after 
the  profoundest  study,  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. — 
Again;  should  he* — though  I  think  he  will  hardly  be 
troubled  there — be  challenged  to  surrender  his  faith  on 
the  ground  of  the  superior  practical  results  of  some  other 
system, —  he  need  not  be  afraid  to  appeal  to  that  test. 
Grievous  as  are  the  inconsistencies  of  Christians,  I  may 
leave  it  to  his  own  conscience  to  determine  that  question. 
In  the  tendency  to  produce  individual  happiness,  social 
well-being,  philanthropic  activity, — in  efforts  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  man,  to  succour  the  distressed, 
to  "  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,"  to  be  "  eyes  to  the 
blind  and  feet  to  the  lame,"  to  "  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,"  in 
eager  sympathy  with  the  wretched  outcasts  of  super- 
stition whom  no  man  but  the  Christian  cares  for, —  that 
faith  is  yet  to  be  found  which  will  at  all  sustain  com- 
parison with  Christianity. 

Of  all  religions  Christianity  is  that,  and  that  alone, 
which  never  will  let  the  world  slumber.  No  form  of  it 
is  so  corrupt  as  not  to  have  internal  energy  enough  to 
send  forth  its  emissaries  to  the  ends  of  the  earth :  men 
who  will  endure  all  privations  and  face  all  perils  to  per- 
suade the  nations  to  embrace  it.  This,  among  many 
peculiarities  which  discriminate  Christianity  from  other 
religions,  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  ought  to  excite 
deep  reflection.  No  other  religious  system  manifests,  or 
ever  has  manifested,  this  remarkable,  this  uniform  ten- 
dency. How  would  all  Europe  be  astonished  at  the 
appearance  of  Mahometan  Mollahs,  or  Hindoo  Brahmins 
in  London  and  Paris,  sent  to  persuade  us  to  embrace 
their  religions.  Not  only  have  heathen  religions  never 
done  this ;  but  the  religion  which  cradled  Christianity 
itself  rather  restrained  than  extended  .its  benefits. 
Judaism  received,  but  hardly  welcomed  proselytes. 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  addresses  all  "  kindreds, 
people,  nations,  and  tongues ; "  and  has,  in  these  our 
days  especially,  lifted  up  its  voice  in  every  clime,  and  is 
speaking  the  dialect  of  nearly  every  tribe  of  man.  No- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that  man  will  have  some 
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religion,  and  if  none  other  makes  conquests,  and,  as  is 
too  plain,  Deism  neither  will  nor  can,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  Christianity,  whether  true  or  false,  is  likely 
to  reign. 

And  let  us  not  forget  what  Christianity  is  now  doing  ; 
it  has  (as  just  said)  the  power  to  do  what  no  other  reli- 
gion does,  and  what  no  form  of  Deism  ever  attempts  to 
do  ;  —  it  has  the  power  to  render  those  who  believe  in  it 
intensely  anxious  to  make  it  triumphant ;  it  sends  its 
agents  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  supports 
them  there.  And,  by  doing  so,  it  has  reclaimed  bar- 
barous tribes  to  civilisation — abolished  their  idolatry — 
fixed  their  language,  and  given  them  the  elements  of  all 
art,  literature,  and  civilisation  in  giving  them  the  BIBLE  ; 
for  in  the  very  process  of  giving  that,  it  gives  them  all 
these  also.  Only  the  other  day,  many  of  us  saw  from 
the  remotest  isles  of  Polynesia,  a  Samoan  newspaper, 
printed  entirely  by  a  race  who,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
were  a  set  of  naked  savages,  addicted  to  cannibalism  and 
infanticide,  and  without  the  elements  of  a  written  lan- 
guage. The  paper  was  printed  in  a  style  which  (as  an 
English  printer  truly  said)  would  do  no  discredit  to  an 
English  printing  office.  Not  only  so  ;  but  the  same 
Christianity  has  the  power  of  immediately  inspiring 
those  who  receive  it,  again  to  aid  in  its  further  diffusion, 
and  to  hand  on  the  bright  torch  which  has  kindled  the 
hallowed  fire  on  their  own  hearths  and  altars.  Only  last 
year,  I  observed  that  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  large  revenues 
of  one  of  our  missionary  societies  was  derived  from  the 
converts  it  had  made — from  New  Zealanders,  and  Tahi- 
tians,  and  Hottentots,  and  Bechuanas;  and  other  societies 
were  aided  from  similar  sources  in  a  similar  proportion  ! 
These  simple  facts  are  worth  a  thousand  platform  speeches. 
Let  our  Deistical  "  magicians  "  do  the  like  by  their  en- 
chantments. No,  they  can  talk,  and  write  (as  Harring- 
ton says)  "  book -revelations  against  book -revelation,"  and 
dream  their  many-coloured,  ever  impracticable  dreams  of 
human  regeneration,  and  that  is  all.  Till  Deism  does 
something  more,  Christianity  has  not  much  to  fear 
from  it. 
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And  here,  Reader,  a  hearty  farewell.  May  it  be  long 
before  we  meet  again ;  never,  I  trust,  in  connection  with 
any  personal  controversy.  May  we  meet  at  last,  and 
Mr.  Newman  with  us,  on  those  peaceful  shores  on  which 
these  storms  never  beat;  where  the  "tented  field"  as 
well  of  hostile  polemics  as  of  hostile  armies  is  unknown  ; 
where  the  weapons  of  *'  spiritual "  as  well  as  physical 
"  warfare  "  shall  be  exchanged  for  implements  of  peace, 
— to  gather  in  the  eternal  harvest  of  wisdom  and  joy  and 
love. 

And  now  let  me  make  one  little  request.  I  have  been, 
as  I  think,  rather  injuriously  assailed;  and  what  is  more, 
that  which  millions  as  well  as  myself  deem  most  sacred,  has 
also  been  most  injuriously  assailed.  If  in  the  heat  of  a 
necessarily  hasty*  composition,  I  have  written  anything 
which  seems  unworthy  of  the  cause  of  Him  whose  claims 
I  seek,  however  feebly,  to  advocate,  then  all  I  ask  of  you 
is,  —  BE  JUST;  lay  the  blame  on  me,  and  blame  me  as 
much  as  you  will ;  but  be  just  to  Him  who  cannot  be 
answerable  for  the  offences  of  His  disciples,  since  if  they 
obeyed  His  precepts  and  imitated  His  example,  they  never 
could  thus  offend.  And  at  all  events,  believe  this  —  for 
it  is  the  simple  truth  —  that  if  the  thought  of  Him  has 
not  done  all  it  ought,  it  has  done  something  ;  I  have  sup- 
pressed many,  as  I  think,  most  deserved  sarcasms,  which 
sprang  into  my  mind  in  the  ardour  of  composition,  and 
have  struck  out  many  more  which  had  flowed  from  my 
pen  ;  and  I  have  done  both  mainly  from  the  recollection 
of  HIM. 

*  The  second  edition  of  the  "  Phases  "  appeared  in  August,  1853, 
and  the  "Defence  "  was  nearly  printed  in  December  of  that  year. 
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I. 

(Referred  to  in  Note,  p.  150.) 

IT  is  well  said  by  Hume,  that  "  no  priestly  dogmas  ever  shocked 
common  sense  so  much  as  the  infinite  divisibility  of  -  matter 
with  its  consequences."  He  gives  other  examples  of  the  similar 
insurmountable  difficulties  which  beset  us  in  every  path  of 
speculation. 

The  true  mode  of  dealing  with  objections  merely,  to  any 
conclusion,  is  well  expressed  by  the  sagacious  Locke,  the 
careful  study  of  whose  great  work  would  guard  many  a  young 
intellect  from  the  chief  dangers  of  the  present  day.  "The 
way  to  find  truth,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  reach  it  in  this 
our  dark  and  short-sighted  state,  is  to  pursue  the  hypothesis 
that  seems  to  us  to  carry  with  it  the  most  light  and  con- 
sistency, as  far  as  we  can,  without  raising  objections,  or 
striking  at  those  that  come  in  our  way,  till  we  have  carried 
our  present  principle  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  given  what 
light  and  strength  we  can  to  all  the  parts  of  it.  And  when 
that  is  done,  then  to  take  into  our  consideration  any  objec- 
tions that  lie  against  it Such  is  the  weakness  of 

our  understandings,  that,  unless  where  we  have  clear  demon- 
stration, we  can  scarce  make  out  to  ourselves  any  truth 
which  will  not  be  liable  to  some  exception  beyond  our  power 
wholly  to  clear  it  from ;  and  therefore,  if  upon  that  ground 
we  are  presently  bound  to  give  up  our  former  opinion,  we 
shall  be  in  perpetual  fluctuation,  every  day  changing  our 
minds,  and  passing  from  one  side  to  another :  we  shall  lose 
all  stability  of  thought,  and  at  last  give  up  all  probable  truths 
as  if  there  were  no  such  thing,  or,  which  is  not  much  better, 
think  it  indifferent  which  side  we  take.  ....  The  compa- 
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rison  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  the  fairest  way  to 
search  after  truth,  and  the  surest  not  to  mistake  on  which 
side  she  is.  There  is  scarce  any  controversy  which  is  not  a 
full  instance  of  this,  and  if  a  man  will  embrace  no  opinion 
but  what  he  can  clear  from  all  difficulties,  and  remove  all 
objections,  I  fear  he  will  have  but  very  narrow  thoughts, 
and  find  very  little  that  he  shall  assent  to.  What,  then,  will 
you  say,  shall  he  embrace  that  for  truth  which  has  improba- 
bilities in  it  that  he  cannot  master?  This  has  a  clear  answer. 
In  contradicting  opinions,  one  must  be  true,  that  he  cannot 
doubt;  which  then  shall  he  take?  That  which  is  accom- 
panied with  the  greatest  light  and  evidence,  that  which  is 
freest  from  the  grosser  absurdities,  though  our  narrow  capa- 
cities cannot  penetrate  it  on  every  side." — Lord  King's  Life 
of  Locke,  4to.  p.  315. 


II. 

A   FEW   LAST    WORDS   WITH   THE    "  PROSPECTIVE    REVIEW."  * 

THE  "  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  within  a  year  and  a  half  after  its  ap- 
pearance (May,  1852),  was  honoured  by  between  thirty  and 
forty  notices  of  the  press  in  England  and  America.  I  must 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  my  critics  all  had  the  sagacity  to 
discern  clearly  enough  the  object  of  the  book,  and  the  candour, 
almost  without  exception,  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  motives 
and  sentiments  of  the  writer.  The  great  majority  of  them 
further  admitted,  that  whatever  ridicule  was  cast  on  opinions, 
the  tone  of  the  book  was  fair,  the  temper  calm,  and  the  style 
free  from  all  personal  invective  and  virulence.  One  journal  — 
in  general  considered  (I  think  justly)  a  very  acute  and  unpre- 
judiced one,  the  "  Examiner  "  —  said,  "the  book  was  evidently 
written  by  one  who,  knowing  the  paramount  value  of  temper 
in  controversy,  abstained  from  all  violence  and  unfairness  in  his 
mode  of  attack." 

I  hope  that  nothing  I  have  since  said,  and  nothing  that  I 
shall  now  say,  will  forfeit  what  I  then  considered,  and  still 
consider,  as  the  highest  praise. 

*  This  Journal  became  defunct  about  five  years  ago. 
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When  Mr.  Newman  published  (August,  1853)  his  chapter, 
entitled  a  "  Reply  to  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  it  was  seen  that 
the  sagacity  which  has  enabled  that  gentleman  to  make  so 
many  other  rare  discoveries,  had  also  found  out  that  the  author 
of  "  The  Eclipse  "  was  a  "  Pagan,"  or  "  Atheist  "  in  disguise, 
— one  who  evidently  believed  in  an  "  wwmoral  "  or  "  immoral 
deity,"  —  one  who  had  "  proclaimed  his  own  inability  to  see 
anything  but  blackness  of  darkness  in  the  real,  known,  un- 
deniable works  of  God."  *  This  very  original  criticism  was 
echoed  by  one  other  critic  —  a  writer  in  the  "  Prospective  Re- 
view "  for  November,  1853,  —  a  "  friend  "  and  "  admirer  "  of 
Mr.  Newman,  and  who  professed  "a  profound  deference  for 
that  gentleman's  moral  and  historical  judgment."  He,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  the  only  critic  that  has  had  equal  success  in  dis- 
covering what  no  one  else  could  discover,  and  in  seeing  what 
to  all  other  eyes  was  invisible.  His  penetration  discerned  that 
the  work  was  "  exclusively  an  inspiration  of  utter  moral  scep- 
ticism and  irreverence,"  and  doubted,  with  ludicrous  gravity, 
whether  it  might  not  be  "  a  covert  attack  on  all  religion?' 
Unhappily  for  both  these  gentlemen,  they  have  signalised  their 
critical  powers  on  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  a  way  so  unique  as 
to  leave  us  in  little  surprise  at  any  eccentricity  of  criticism  in 
relation  to  anything  -else ;  while,  again,  their  singular  devia- 
tion from  general  opinion  respecting  tl  The  Eclipse  "  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  perfectly  original  manner  in  which, 
they  may  be  expected  to  interpret  and  criticise  things  of  in- 
finitely greater  importance.  One  of  these  gentlemen  distinctly 
discovers  in  the  traces  of  the  history  of  Christ,  as  we  have  it, 
that  He  was  chargeable  with  "  blundering  self-sufficiency  " 
—  "  ostentatious  vanity  "  —  "  moral  unsoundness  "  —  and,  in 
short,  with  most  other  faults  that  can  afflict  humanity ;  that 
He  committed  "suicide,"  to  escape  "the  alternative  of  becom- 
ing an  impostor,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  not  even 
commit  suicide  without  ingeniously  making  others  commit 
murder  !  The  other  gentleman  discovers  that,  though  we  must 
reject  every  shred  of  those  miraculous  narratives  in  which, 
chiefly,  the  character  of  Christ  is  disclosed  to  us,  —must  admit 
that  but  a  scantling  (none  can  tell  how  much)  of  the  remaining 
narrative  is  trustworthy,  —  must  believe  that  the  discourses  of 
our  Lord  are  for  the  most  part  the  manufacture  of  succeeding 
disciples,  who  mistook  the  character  and  travestied  the  doc- 
trine of  their  Master,  and  that,  certainly  in  many  things  our 
Lord  was  not  only  fallible,  but  mistaken  j  yet  that,  somehow, 

*  Phases.    Reply,  p.  198. 
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we  are  also  to  believe  (on  this  critic's  assurance,  I  suppose,  for  it 
is  hard  to  say,  with  such  an  hypothesis,  on  what  else  to  found 
jt)  in  Christ's  absolute  moral  perfection,  — not  as  a  myth,  or  a 
fictitious  portraiture,  but  as  an  historical  fact!  Though  the 
conclusion  of  this  critic  would  be  certainly  very  welcome,  if  he 
would  not  quite  take  away  all  solid  reasons  for  holding-  it,  the 
conclusion  itself  is  hardly  less  surprising  than  that  of  Mr.  New- 
man. The  one  shows  us  with  what  skill  he  can  draw  an  utterly 
absurd  inference  from  given  premises  j  the  other,  how,  with 
skill  no  less  signal,  he  can  draw  an  inference  without  any  pre- 
mises at  all !  His  system  may  well  be  called  what  Mr.  Newman 
himself  Qalls  it,  a  "  Reconstruction  of  Christianity."  It  is,  in 
short,  a  "City  of  the  Birds,"  a  perfect  " Nephelococcygia," - 
or  an  airy  castle  in  cloud-land.  Our  critic  is  like  Goldsmith's 
French  cook,  who  could  make  three  dishes  out  of  a  dockleaf ; 
or  he  may  be  compared  to  Dr.  Dousterswivel,  in  the  "  Anti- 
quary," who  promises  the  credulous  knight  of  Knockwinnock 
and  the  shrewd  proprietor  of  Monkbarns,  no  end  of  imaginary 
gold,  if  they  will  but  throw  away  enough  of  what  they  have  in 
hand.  il  If  you  join  wid  Sir  Arthur,  as  he  is  put  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  de  bank-notes,  —  if  you  put  one  other  hundred  and 
fifty,  you  shall  have  de  pure  gold  and  silver,  —  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  much!  "  "Nor  any  one  else  for  you,  I  believe,"  replies 
the  caustic  Antiquary. 

The  "  Prospective  Review  "  seems  to  have  been  very  much 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  "The  Eclipse."  It  has 
noticed  it  three  times;  twice  at  considerable  length.  Alto- 
gether it  has  expended  between  sixty  and  seventy  pages  upon 
it :  and  in  every  successive  article,  has,  like  Mr.  Newman,  ex- 
hibited a  new  "phase."  In  the  first,  which  was  of  consider- 
able length  (about  34  pages),  it  took,  with  some  exceptions, 
much  the  same  view  as  the  other  journals.  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Newman  and  Mr.  Parker,  it  welcomed  the  book  as  a  useful  cor- 
rective of  their  one-sided  views,  the  defects  of  which  the  writer 
said  he  had  never  ceased  to  feel ;  quoted  at  great  length  and 
with  much  approbation  from,  the  Dialogue  on  "  Book-Revela- 
tion," in  which  Mr.  Newman's  views  of  its  impossibility  are 
ridiculed,  and  concluded,  after  enumerating  some  points  of 
difference,  with  the  remark,  —  "  Take  it  altogether,  however, 
this  book  is  the  cleverest,  liveliest,  most  liberal,  and  most  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  expose  the  weak  side  of  the  school  it  com- 
bats that  we  have  met  with."  * 

About  fifteen  months  after  (Nov.  1853),  and  shortly  after 

*  "Prospective  Review,"  August,  1852,  p.  420. 
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Mr.  Newman's  curious  "  Reply,"  new  light  broke  in  upon  a 
critic  who  wrote  as  Mr.  Newman's  "  friend  "  and  "  admirer," 
and  whose  suspicions  of  the  latent  scepticism  and  atheism  of 
the  author  of  "  The  Eclipse,"  and  very  original  decision  that 
the  work  was  "  exclusively  an  inspiration  of  utter  moral  scep- 
ticism and  irreverence,"  have  been  already  mentioned.  The 
utterly  opposite  judgments  expressed  in  the  first  and  second 
articles,  a  third  writer,  in  the  number  for  May,  1854,  calls 
"characterising"  the  work  from  (( opposite  points  of  view!" 
I  should  thing  so ;  but  it  is  not  usual  to  find  quite  such  opposi- 
tion in  the  same  journal ! 

I  mildly  expostulated  with  the  second  writer  (in  Section 
XV.  of  "  The  Defence  "),  and  told  him  that  if  he  chose  to  re- 
peat and  justify  his  suspicions  of  my  atheism  or  scepticism,  I 
would  examine  whether  his  views  or  mine  most  naturally 
tended  in  that  direction ;  and  whether  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  give  his  logic  a  little  more  exercise  in  proving,  with  Ms 
premises,  Christ's  perfection,  than  Mr.  Newman  had  done  by 
assailing  the  Evangelical  portrait  of  him.  The  third  writer 
sets  out  on  a  new  voyage  of  discovery,  and  declares  that  he  is 
if  ready  to  believe  the  author  of  l  The  Eclipse  '  honest  in  his 
ends,  though  unprincipled  as  to  his  means  j  "  and  following  in 
the  wake  of  Mr.  Newman's  great  critical  discoveries,  repeats 
that  gentleman's  charges  of  falsifying  passages,  garbling,  and 
misrepresentation.  In  so  doing  he  employs  language  and 
manifests  a  temper  which  I  should  have  thought  that  respect 
for  himself,  if  not  for  his  opponent,  would  have  induced  him  to 
suppress.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  quite  rivals  Mr.  Newman 
in  sagacity,  and,  if  possible,  has  more  successfully  denuded 
himself  of  charity.  He  has  the  same  happy  knack  of  imagin- 
ing that  I  must  mean  what  I  have  never  meant  nor  said,  and 
of  finding  that  the  imaginary  faults  he  imputes  must  have  been 
committed  from  the  worst  possible  motives ! 

As  a  portion  of  the  preceding  pages  is  occupied  with  refut- 
ing similar  unfounded  charges  of  Mr.  Newman,  and  as  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  even  the  passages  the  critic  cites  will,  in 
spite  of  his  strained  and  obscure  comments  on  them,  disclose  to 
the  intelligent  reader  in  most  instances  the  extreme  absurdity 
of  his  accusations,  I  shall  content  myself  with  briefly  exposing 
a  few  of  his  perverse  criticisms,  —  premising  that  I  select  the 
very  strongest  instances  I  can  find.  These  will  show  that  he 
has  really  (I  hope  unintentionally)  been  guilty  of  misrepresen- 
tations far  greater  than  any  to  which  he  generously  supposes 
ine  to  have  wilfully  and  fraudulently  resorted  j  and  that  if  I 
could  condescend  to  imitate  his  own  acrimony,  I  might  easily 
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retort  on  him  the  <e  railing  accusations "  in  which  he  has 
thought  lit  to  indulge.  But  as  the  spectacle  of  the  reeling 
Helot  taught  the  Spartans  sobriety,  so  his  bitterness  shall 
teach  me  moderation.  I  know  enough  of  human  nature,  — 
and  if  I  had  never  known  it  before,  his  conduct  would  have 
taught  it,  —  to  understand  that  it  is  very  possible  for  an  angry 
man,  —  and  chagrin  and  irritation  are  too  legibly  written  on 
every  page  of  his  article,  —  to  be  betrayed  into  gross  injustice. 
The  worst  I  wish  him,  therefore,  is,  that  when  he  writes  con- 
troversy again,  he  may  keep  his  temper ;  or  if  his  present  mood 
be  habitual  (which  I  sincerely  hope  it  is  not),  why  then,  I 
trust  that  he  may  not  keep  his  temper,  but  lose  it  as  speedily 
and  as  irrecoverably  as  possible. 

Even  if  I  had  fallen  into  the  misrepresentations  with  which 
he  unjustly  taxes  me  (of  which  I  deny  that  I  have  been 
guilty  at  all),  it  would  have  occurred  to  any  one  who  had  any 
self-control,  to  ask  whether  it  was  not  far  more  probable  tha 
they  were  "inadvertencies"  than  "fraud?"  Would  it  b 
very  -surprising,  such  a  man  would  ask,  if  the  author  of  "  Th 
Eclipse  "  had  sometimes  failed  to  seize  the  meaning  of  a  write 
whose  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  the  hasty  formation  an 
abandonment  of  all  sorts  of  opinions  ? — the  one-sidedness,  ex 
travagance,  or  obscurity  of  whose  statements  have  been  constan 
matter  of  complaint  to  everybody  ?  —  repeatedly  complained  o 
even  in  the  "  Prospective  "  itself  ? — whose  incessant  complain 
is,  either  that  his  critics  perpetually  misapprehend  him,  or  ma 
liciously  misrepresent  him  ?  If  his  complaints  be  true,  half  th 
world  must  be  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  But  whether  it  b 
more  probable  that  this  writer  is  often  obscure,  or  nine  tenth 
of  his  critics  unaccountably  stupid  or  malignant,  is  a  problei 
which  the  public  will  not  feel  much  difficulty  in  deciding. 

I  remarked  in  "  The  Defence,"  that  I  had  carefully  abstainec 
from  the  imputation  of  motives,  and  restricted  myself  to  th 
ridicule  of  opinions.  For  the  use  of  that  weapon,  though  th 
subjects  were  serious,  I  claimed  Pascal's  authority.  My  criti 
says  that  he  does  not  admit  a  parallel,  as  regards  the  men  o 
the  subjects.  Neither,  as  regards  the  men,  do  /,-  was  any  in 
stituted,  most  honourable  critic  ?  Is  this  your  edifying  adhe 
rence  to  that  rule  of  Pascal  which  you  profess  to  admire  s 
much  ?  But  the  critic  also  says  that  the  subjects  over  whici 
Pascal  claimed  the  liberty  to  laugh  bear  no  resemblance  to  th 
"  faith  and  devotion  "  I  have  scoffed  at !  What  "  faith  am 
devotion,"  I  beseech  you  ?  Is  it  the  "  faith  and  devotion 
which  have  so  grossly  libelled  Christ  ?  Is  it  the  "  faith  an< 
devotion  "  that  tell  us  that  most  probably  the  human  soul 
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mortal,  and  that  there  is  no  future  state  ?  Is  it  the  "  faith  and 
devotion"  which  tell  us  that  the  moral  government  of  a 
"  moral  Deity "  will  make  no  difference  at  last  between  the 
worst  man  and  the  best  ?  Is  it  the  "faith  and  devotion  "  which 
assure  us  that  the  New  Testament  morality  is  essentially 
and  extensively  defective  ?  "  Is  it  the  "  faith  and  devotion  " 
which  tell  us  that  Christ  was  a  "  clairvoyant "  and  might  have 
wrought  miracles  by  mesmerism  ?  For  it  is  these  things,  and 
such  as  these,  that  I  have  ridiculed.  Do  you  wish  your  "  faith 
and  devotion"  to  be  measured  by  your  admiration  of  the 
things  which  alone  I  have  ridiculed  ? 

Begging  pardon  of  my  critic  for  again  mentioning  the  name 
of  Pascal,  I  cannot  forget  that  not  only  did  he  plead  the  right 
to  employ  ridicule,  but  the  very  same  vehement  cliarges  of  garb- 
ling and  misrepresentation  were  brought  against  him  by  those  on 
whom  he  employed  that  ridicule.  It  is  the  instinctive  defence 
of  those  who  feel  that  argument  fails  them ;  and  though  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  can  lay  little  claim  to  Pascal's  wit,  I  confess 
to  seeing  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  candour  and  temper 
of  his  adversaries  and  the  (at  all  events  present)  candour  and 
temper  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  critical  champion. 

It  will  be  amusing  to  see  with  what  ease  a  critic  of  this 
species  (at  least  while  in  such  a  mood)  can  satisfy  his  mind  of 
the  most  ridiculously  improbable  charges.  If  you  are  silent, 
he  knows  what  you  meant  to  say,  and  it  is  nothing  less  than 
literary  high-treason  ;  if  you  refer,  without  citing  the  place,  to 
one  part  of  your  own  book,  he  will  prove  that  you  meant  some- 
thing very  different  and  malignantly  artful ;  if  you  have  cited 
two  lines  from  your  opponent,  he  will  prove  you  ought  to  have 
cited  ten ;  if  ten,  twenty  ;  if  a  cited  sentence  be  ever  so  clear, 
he  will  tell  you  you  maliciously  omitted  the  next  or  the  one 
that  went  before  it ;  if  you  have  merely  'wished  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  word  or  clause  by  printing  it  in  italics  without  saying 
so — a  thing  Mr.  Newman  has  done  repeatedly  by  me,  and  for 
which  I  do  not  blame  him, — there  is  a  deep  design  of  fraud  in 
it — you  wished  to  give  a  different  meaning  from  that  the  author 
attached  to  it;  it  is  the  "fallacia  accentus,"  he  will  tell  you  ! 
If  a  printer  has  put  inverted  commas  before  a  word  instead  of 
after  it,  it  cannot  be  an  inadvertence,  it  is  a  plot  of  the  author, 
a  deep  plot,  nothing  less  ! 

But  enough  of  these  topics.     After  I  have  given  a  few  speci- 
mens of  his  criticism,  I  shall  leave  the  present  "  Defence,"  and 
the  work  it  defends,  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers.     I  know 
that  the  bulk  of  them  will  affirm  the  general  verdict  of  those  ' 
organs  of  the  press  which  have  done  me  the  honour  to  notice 
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the  "  Defence."  I  know  —  for  it  is  the  echo  of  my  own  con- 
sciousness—  that  the  reader  will  say,  "  This  is  not,  either  in 
matter  or  manner,  style  or  tone,  the  work  of  one  who  is  charge- 
able with  the  faults  Mr.  Newman  and  the '  Prospective  Review ' 
have  so  unwisely  taxed  him  with.  Whatever  faults  he  has,  his 
tone  is  everywhere  that  of  a  man  confident  of  the  truth  of  what 
lie  utters,  even  if  he  err  in  that  confidence."  That,  I  feel 
assured,  will  be  the  verdict  of  every  one  who  can  interpret  the 
language  of  nature  and  sincerity. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  not  brought  forward  the  examples  of 
this  critic's  injustice  (and  they  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied) 
for  any  other  purpose  than  merely  to  show  how  easy  it  would 
be,  if  I  chose,  to  imitate  his  conduct,  —  to  attribute  evil  motives 
to  him,  and  cast  angry  imputations  on  him.  But  I  am  resolved 
to  leave  to  my  adversaries  the  uncontested  superiority  in  the 
use  of  all  such  weapons. 

And  now  for  a  few  examples  of  my  opponent's  criticisms. — 
1. 1  said  in  "  The  Defence  "  that  I  did  not  understand  Mr.  New- 
man's notions  of  inspiration,  and  that  as  to  his  very  latest 
utterance,  namely,  that  it  was  an  influence  accessible  to  all  men 
in  a  certain  stage  of  development,  it  was  utterly  unintelligible  to 
me.  ("  Defence,"  p.  130.)  "  Will  any  one  believe,"  says  my 
critic,  "  that  he  deliberately  omits  the  substance  of  the  defi- 
li  nition,  and  gives  in  its  stead  a  parenthetical  qualification, 
"  which  might  be  left  out  of  the  original  without  injury  either 
"  to  the  grammatical  structure  or  to  the  general  meaning  of  the 
11  sentence  in  which  it  occurs  ?  "  *  Was  anything  ever  more 
amusing !  A  parenthetical  clause  which  might  be  left  "  out  of 
the  original  without  injury  to  the  grammatical  structure,  or  to 
the  general  meaning!  "  Might  be  left  out?  Ay,  to  be  sure 
it  might,  and  not  only  "without  injury,"  but  with  benefit; 
just  as  the  "  dead  fly  that  makes  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary 
to  stink  "  might  be  left  out  of  that  "without  injury.  '  But  it 
was  not  left  out ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  it  was  there,  and 
diffused  so  remarkable  an  odour  over  the  whole,  that  I  charac- 
terised the  definition  as  I  did  —  and  most  justly.  "  Accessible 
to  all  men  in  a  certain  stage  of  development  !  "  When  and 
how  accessible  ?  What  species  of  development,  I  beseech  you, 
is  meant  ?—  and  what  the  stage  of  it  ?  The  very  thing  which, 
as  I  say  and  as  everybody  of  common  sense  must  see,  renders 
the  definition  utterly  vague,  is  the  very  clause  in  question. 

2.  In  the  Dialogue  on  Miracles,  when  Harrington  presses  Mr. 
Fellowes  with  the  conclusion  that  his  views  of  miracles  ought 
•to  lead  him  to  Atheism  or  Pantheism,  Fellowes  says,  "Never, 

*  "  Prospective  Review,"  May,  1854,  p.  217. 
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never,  I  trust,  shall  I  yield  to  that  desolating  Pantheism,  as 
worthy  Mr.  Newman  calls  it."  Harrington  replies,  "  I  think 
Mr.  Newman's  principles  ought  to  guide  you  thither;  you 
seem  to  hold  fast  by  his  skirts  at  present ;  "  "  That  is,"  says  the 
Prospective  Reviewer,  supplementing  my  silence  by  his  own 
fancies,  "that  is,  in  rejecting  on  a  priori  grounds  all  super- 
natural narratives :  "  a  sentiment  which,  he  says,  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Newman's  writings !  What  perspicacity  or 
candour  must  there  be  in  thus  choosing  to  suppose  I  am  attri- 
buting to  Mr.  Newman  an  opinion  of  which  (whether  he  holds 
any  such  or  not)  I  was  not  even  thinking,  for  the  purpose  of 
imputing  to  me  a  deliberate  and  fraudulent  misrepresentation. 
Why,  has  not  Harrington  plainly  given  the  key  to  his  allusion 
in  an  earlier  discussion  ?  Has  he  not  for  twenty  pages  together 
in  the  "  Via  Media  of  Deism,"  given  to  Mr.  Fellowes  the 
reasons  why  he  thinks  that  Mr.  Newman's  principles,  if  ad- 
mitted, ought  to  lead  either  to  Atheism,  Pantheism,  or  Mani- 
chaeisin  ?  does  he  not  himself  declare  that  if  he  did  admit  them 
(as  Mr.  Fellowes  did),  he  must  be  an  atheist  or  pantheist,  or 
else  remain  a  sceptic  ?  Is  not  the  same  topic  taken  up  in  the 
"Defence  "  (Sec.  III.)  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that  Harrington  should 
have  told  Fellowes  that  he  thought  Mr.  Newman's  principles 
might  well  lead  him  to  Pantheism  ?  When  a  critic  can  thus 
overlook  reasons  for  what  is  said,  and  supply  reasons  out  of  his 
own  fancy,  he  may  easily  impute  to  an  author,  of  course,  any 
faults  he  pleases.  It  is  exactly  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Newman's 
criticisms,  and  quite  worthy  of  his  defender  and  admirer. 

3.  He  chooses  to  suppose  that  I  am  attributing  to  Mr.  New- 
man a  similar  view  of  miracles  from  a  passage  in  the  Dialogue 
on  "  Book-  Revelation  j"  and,  here  again,  it  is  from  his  own 
fancy  that  he  infers  it.  At  the  commencement,  there  is  a  slight 
digression  on  miracles,  which  Harrington  naturally  wishes  to 
reduce  within  the  straitest  limits  —  for  he  proposes  to  discuss 
that  subject  at  greater  length  subsequently,  and  does  so.  In 
reply  to  Fellowes's  remark,  "  But  surely  you  forget  that  miracles 
are  impossible  on  my  notion ;  for,  as  Mr.  Newman  says, — :" 

"Whatever  he  says,"  replies  Harrington,  "  I  suppose  you  will 
not  deny  that  they  are  conceivable." 

My  critic  sagely  comments  thus,  —  "The  subject  is  broken 
off;  no  citation  is  made  from  Mr.  Newman  to  the  effect  in- 
sinuated ;  and  for  a  very  good  reason, —  that  none  such  could  be 
found."  The  "  subject  is  broken  off,"  for  the  reason  just  stated ; 
but  I  suppose  no  reader  of  Mr.  Newman's  writings  can  have 
any  difficulty  in  imagining  what  passages  Mr.  Fellowes  would 
have  cited  (if  he  had  gone  on)  as  practically  supporting  his 
N  3 
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views  of  miracles  in  connection  with  the  subject  then  in  debate, 
namely,  as  evidence  for  an  external  revelation ;  for  example,  he 
would  have  cited  Mr.  Newman's  assertions,  that  all  evidence 
for  religious  truth  must  be  moral ;  that  he  cannot  conceive  of 
any  miracle  that  would  alter  his  views  of  a  moral  question ; 
that  of  the  reality  of  such  occurrences  men  in  general  cannot 
judge,  and  therefore  belief  in  them  cannot  be  duty  in  any. 
Now  if  God  never  will  do  anything  superfluous  or  futile, 
miracles  are  impossible  in  fact,  though  not  per  se.  As  to  this 
dogma,  however,  of  the  abstract  impossibility  of  miracles,  if  my 
critic  supposes  I  impute  to  Mr.  Newman  the  opinion  that 
miracles  are  impossible  to  omnipotence ;  not  only  I  do  not  and 
did  not  suppose  him  to  think  so,  nor  have  I  said  anything  like 
it ;  but  what  is  more,  neither  does  Mr.  Fellowes  think  so  ;  he 
means  by  the  impossibility  of  miracles,  what  I  suppose  eveiy 
other  Theist  means  (the  atheist  may  consistently  take  different 
ground)  ;  namely,  that  the  "  uniformity  of  law "  may  be  re- 
garded as  proved  to  be  so  absolute  as  to  justify  the  inference 
that  God  never  has  infringed  it  and  never  will ;  and  that  there- 
fore no  miracle  can  be  established  by  any  testimony.  The 
principal  difference  between  him  and  Mr.  Newman  is  that 
whereas  the  former  would  say  that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
God  never  has  wrought  miracles,  and  that  He  never  will,  the 
latter  would  say  that  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  He  ever 
has,  and  the  highest  probability  that  He  never  will.  Mr.  New- 
man certainly  seems  to  reject  all  past  testimony  to  supernatural 
occurrences  (and  I  do  not  think  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  any 
stronger),  and,  therefore,  as  he  truly  says  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  "  Hebrew  Monarchy,"  the  controversy  as  to  the  abstract  im- 
possibility of  miracle  is"  to  him  of  little  practical  importance. 

4.  Once  more:  I  had  charged  Mr.  Newman  with  having 
said  that  though  "  he  knew  not  how  to  avoid  calling  Atheism  a 
moral  error,  yet  he  must  not  forget  that  it  might  be  still  a 
merely  speculative  error,  which  ought  not  to  separate  our  hearts 
from  any  man."  The  first  inverted  commas  are  misplaced,  as 
the  form  of  the  quotation  (in  the  third  person)  shows ;  they 
should  be  after  the  word  '  forget.'  Now  this  critic  says  that 
"atheism  "  is  not  the  antecedent  to  the  pronoun  for  which  it  is 
substituted!  The  passage  in  the  "  Soul "  (p.  30),  is  as  follows : 
—  "  When  Atheism  depends  on  the  moral  *  error  of  believing 
"  that  man's  will  is  never  self-moving,  it  is  to  the  moralist 
"  that  we  must  appeal  for  correction.  It  is  enough  here  to  say 
"  that  the  question  of  Theism  is  not  one  of  speculative  acute- 
"  ness ;  atheists  in  fact  are  generally  acute  men,  and  on  their 
"  own  ground  it  would  be  wrong  to  dogmatise  against  them." 
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Now,  at  the  asterisk  above,  Mr.  Newman  appends  in  a  foot- 
note, "  I  do  not  know  how  to  avoid  calling-  this  a  moral  error ; 
"  but  I  must  carefully  guard  against  seeming  to  overlook  that 
"  it  may  be  still  a  merely  speculative  error,  which  ought  not  to 
"  separate  our  hearts  from  any  man."  I  can  only  say  that  if 
"Atheism  "  be  not  the  antecedent,  I  am  not  surprised  that  I  so 
understood  it,  as  I  believe  every  other  reader,  unless  it  be  this 
critic,  has  done.  He  says  the  reference  is  to  the  doctrine  of 
necessity !  Did  it  ever  enter  any  one's  head  that  the  mere 
holding  of  that  "speculative  error"  "ought  to  divide  our 
hearts"  from  Augustine,  Melancthon,  Pascal,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, Leibnitz  ?  That  my  interpretation  was  natural,  none 
who  read  the  words  will  doubt  j  for  my  own  part,  I  never 
entertained  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Newman 
himself  must  have  been  conscious  that  the  words  fairly  implied 
the  meaning,  for  in  his  "  Keply,"  he  has  stated  that  I  have  "  caus- 
tically rebuked  his  bastard  charity  towards  honourable  Pagans 
and  Atheists,"  without  complaining  that  I  had  erroneously 
attributed  to  him  the  said  charity.  As  to  this  critic's  remark, 
that  the  statement  occurs,  not  in  the  text,  but  in  a  foot-note,  it 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  a  man  be  exempt  from  criti- 
cism for  anything  put  into  his  foot-notes.  But,  in  fact,  it  was 
not  on  that  single  passage  that  I  founded  the  supposition 
that  Mr.  Newman  held  the  sentiment  in  question ;  the  tolerant 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Pantheism  ("  Soul,"  pp.  38,  39), 
and  a  statement  in  p.  33  of  the  same  section,  where  he  dis- 
tinctly implies  that  not  only  a  sane  man,  but  a  highly  intelli- 
gent man,  may  hold  Atheism  with  no  more  blame  than  we 
should  attach  to  the  want  of  an  ear  for  music  or  a  deficient 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  led  me  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Such  a  man  may  be  pitied,  he  says,  as  "  deficient  in  the  Re- 
ligious Faculty;  "  but  is  there  one  word  of  blame  ?  "If  any 
"one  intelligently  professes  Atheism,  the  more  acute  he  is,  the  - 
"  more  distinctly  we  perceive  that  he  is  deficient  in  the  Reli- 
11  gious  Faculty.  Just  as,  if  he  had  no  sense  of  beauty  in  any- 
thing, we  should  not  imagine  that  we  could  impart  it  by 
"argument,  so  neither  here.  Possibly  some  day,  by  a  new 
"  development  of  his  character,  or  by  the  contagion  of  sympathy, 
"  he  may  acquire  Religious  Insight ;  but,  for  the  present,  we 
"  lament  that  he  has  it  not,  and  hereby  is  cut  off  from  the 
" profoundest  influences  of  humanity."*  —  But  whether  this 
critic  or  the  author  of  "  The  Eclipse  "  more  naturally  inter- 
preted Mr.  Newman's  opinions  on  this  subject  will  be  probably 


*  «  Soul,"  p.  33, 2nd.  el 
N  4 
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decided  by  any  one  who  will  look  into  Mr.  Newman's  last 
strange  book,  "  Essay  towards  a  Church  of  the  Future,  as  the 
Organisation  of  Philanthropy,"  where  the  Reviewer  will  see 
that  Mr.  Newman  contends  against  any  terms  of  admission  to 
the  said  queer  "  Church  "  which  should  exclude  Atheists  or 
Pantheists  as  such!  Will  the  critic  indorse  Mr.  Newman's 
novel  •terms  of  Church  Communion  ? 

Yet,  natural  as  was  my  interpretation  of  Mr.  Newman's  sen- 
timents, even  if  mistaken,  this  critic,  as  usual,  cannot  imagine 
it  to  have  been  a  sincere  mistake ;  but  chooses  to  attribute  it  to 
nothing  less  than  the  most  deliberate  fraud. 

5.  This  critic  represents  it  as  my  doctrine,  that  "actions 
ordinarily  called  unlawful  would  be  made  lawful  by  the  com- 
mand of  God  authentically  made  known  by  miraculous  in- 
tervention."     I  have  said  a  very  different   thing;    namely, 
that  "  you  cannot  get  one  in  a  million  to  affirm  (as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Abraham)  that  there  are  no  actions  ordina- 
rily called  unlawful  that  would  be  made  lawful  by  the  command 
of  God  authentically  made  known  by  miraculous  intervention." 
His  statement  would  imply  that  I  thought  that  moral  actions 
universally  depend  simply  on  the  arbitrary  will  Of  God  ;  where- 
as I  only  say  that  mankind  generally  deny,  and  will  continue  to 
deny,  that  there  are  no  actions  ordinarily  called  unlawful,  which 
may  be  made  lawful  by  His  will, — and  hence,  that  men  "  cannot 
trust,  and  will  not  acknowledge,  any  such  '  fixed  moral  basis ' 
as  not  even  the  voice  of  God  can  in  any  degree  alter."  ("  Defence," 
p.  92.)      Shall  I  now  imitate  this  critic,  and  attribute  to  him 
an  artful  and  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  my  sentiments  ? 
No ;  for  I  can  make  a  more  charitable  allowance  for  involun- 
tary error, — and  especially  to  an  angry  man. 

6.  Of  this  critic's  laboured  defence  of  Mr.  Newman's  paradox, 
or  truism,  as  he  rather  seems  to  think  it,  —  that  "  an  authori- 
tative external  revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  essen-- 
tially  impossible  to  man,"  I  shall  say  but  little,  since  my  views 
have  been  so  fully  explained  both  in  "  The  Eclipse  "  and  "  The 
Defence."     The  critic,  of  course,  with  the  singular  amiability 
which  characterises  his  whole  article,  accuses  me  of"  paltering," 
"  double  dealing,"  and  so  on.     Whether  my  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Newman's  meaning,  or  that  of  this  solitary  champion  be 
the  more  just,  I  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  reader.    He  says, 
that  "  to  deny  the  possibility  of  an  authoritative  external  reve- 
lation of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  denying  that  revealed  ('no  matter  how  or  by  whom') 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  authoritative."     Most  people, 
however,  will  not  think  it  a  very  different  thing  from  asserting 
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that  the  said  authoritative  moral  and  spiritual  truth  cannot  be 
externally  revealed. 

However,  I  remark,  first,  that  if  Mr.  Newman  admits  these 
three  things,  —  that  men  may  be  ignorant  of  moral  and  spiritual 
truth,  that  it  may  be  communicated  to  them  in  a  book,  and  that, 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  known,  it  becomes  authoritative ;  then 
he  admits,  I  imagine,  what  would  be  quite  sufficient,' in  the 
estimate  of  most  men,  for.  the  defence  of  the  possibility  of  an 
authoritative  external  revelation;  but  I  should  never  have 
dreamt  of  this  being  compatible  with  the  declaration  that 
"  an  authoritative  external  revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual 
truth  is  essentially  impossible  to  man."  But  secondly  (to 
come  a  little  closer),  the  critic  quite  forgets,  or  has  not  chosen 
to  remember,  what  constitutes  the  very  gist  of  the  reasoning  of 
the  whole  section  in  "The  Defence"  to  which  he  refers; 
namely,  that  to  one  who  admits  that  t(  there  is  a  God,  and 
such  a  thing  as  moral  and  spiritual  truth  at  all,"  not  only 
is  moral  and  spiritual  truth  authoritative,  but  even  supposed 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  so,  as  for  example,  Mr.  New- 
man's views,  to  those  he  "  may  happen  to  convince,"  but 
which  views,  of  course,  most  of  us  affirm  to  be  seriously 
erroneous.  Now,  as  men  differ  about  what  is  moral  and 
spiritual  truth,  and  thus  often  make  that  which  is  not  so 
authoritative  under  the  notion  that  it  is  the  truth,  there  is 
ample  scope  for  the  intervention  of  a  divine  revelation  to  de- 
cide opposing  claims,  and  show  men  what  is  truly  authorita- 
tive. In  either,  therefore,  of  this  critic's  two  meanings  of  the 
word  "authoritative,"  one  synonymous  with  "dogmatical," 
and  the  other  with  "  intrinsically  obligatory,"  an  authoritative 
revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  very  possible  to  man. 

In  relation  to  communications  acknowledged  to  come  only 
from  man,  the  difference  of  the  two  meanings,  of  course, 
would  be  vital.  In  relation  to  a  communication  supposed  (even 
if  erroneously  supposed)  to  come  from  God,  the  two  meanings, 
"  to  any  one  who  believes  in  a  God  and  moral  and  spiritual 
truth  at  all,"  coincide.  What  is  "  dogmatical  "  is  believed  to 
be  "  intrinsically  obligatory,"  because  God  is  supposed  to  de- 
clare it.  The  man  believes  not  only  that  God  says  what  He 
says  because  it  is  true,  but  that  he  must  believe  that  what  God 
says  is  true,  because  God  says  it.  These  two  facts, — first,  that 
men  differ  widely  (we  cannot  disguise  it)  about  even  moral 
truth,  and  ENOKMOTJSLY  about  spiritual  truth ;  and  secondly, 
that  man's  moral  constitution,  notwithstanding,  is  such  that 
not  only  what  is  morally  and  spiritually  true,  but  what  is  even 
erroneously  deemed  to  be  so,  is  felt  to  be  authoritative,  —  leave 
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ample  scope  to  the  Divine  Being  to  interpose,  if  He  please,  and 
give  man  an  authoritative  external  revelation  of  some  moral 
and  of  many  spiritual  truths.  Nor  can  this  reasoning  be 
evaded,  except  by  the  pretension,  not  merely  that  moral  and 
spiritual  truth  is,  when  once  apprehended,  in  harmony  with 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  but  that,  first,  men 
will  uniformly  and  infallibly  attain  all  necessary  moral  and 
spiritual  truth,  antecedent  to  any  such  revelation ;  and, 
secondly,  that  men  never  suppose  what  is  not  moral  and 
spiritual  truth  to  be  so,  when  it  is  not  so.  Any  such  preten- 
sion, in  face  of  the  endless  and  enormous  variations  of  re- 
ligious sentiment  in  the  world,  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
men  do  believe  and  practise  as  morally  and  spiritually  true, 
and  therefore  authoritative,  what  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  would  be  the  most  impudent  pretension  in  the  world. 
That  such  an  authoritative  revelation  is  plainly  possible  to  the 
Jmman  mind,  —  that  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  admit  of  it, 
whether  such  revelation  has  ever  been  given  or  not,  —  is  clear 
from  this  :  first,  that  men  dift'er  widely  as  to  what  is  religious 
truth;  secondly,  that  God  infallibly  knows  what  it  is;  and 
thirdly,  that  He  can,  if  He  pleases,  infallibly  correct  man's 
errors.  I  may  remark  that  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  the 
critic  has  quite  ignored  the  chief  instances  which  test  the 
principle  in  question.  He  cites  the  immediately  preceding 
paragraph  ("Defence,"  p.  74),  and  says  that  he  can  find 
nothing  which  presents  "any  additional  argument."  There 
are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.  The  reader  may 
judge  for  himself  by  looking  at  pp.  74, 75,  of  the  present  volume. 
It  is  even  droll  to  see  the  way  in  which  this  critic  finds  out 
Mr.  Newman's  meaning  for  him,  and  assures  us  that  he  in- 
tended only  the  most  innocent  platitudes.  There  are  two 
meanings  he  says  of  the  words  " authority  "  and  "authorita- 
tive." For  example,  we  say,  "He  spoke  to  me  in  an  over- 
bearing and  authoritative  tone  which  I  felt  disposed  to  resent ; 
he  assumed  airs  of  authority  not  all  becoming  :  "  this  he  says  is 
the  "  dictatorial "  and  "  dogmatic  "  meaning.  Again,  we  say : 
— "  Everything  that  comes  from  so  holy  a  being  is  authoritative 
with  me  ;  his  opinion  on  such  points  carries  great  authority 
with  it ; "  where  he  says,  the  words  are  used  as  "  intrinsically 
obligatory  and  convincing."  He  goes  on  to  affirm  that  it  is  the 
former  meaning  alone  Mr.  Newman  innocently  had  in  view. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  every  Christian  will  willingly  admit  that 
every  such  external  revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  as 
"  assumes  airs  of  authority  not  at  all  becoming  "  is  impossible 
enough  to  man,  and  equally  impossible  to  come  from  God. 
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With  similar  naivete,  he  says  in  the  next  page  that  Mr.  New- 
man means  that  "  he  holds  no  authoritative  revelation  to  be 
capable  of  overriding  principles  morally  and  spiritually  autho- 
ritative ;  "  that  is,  Mr.  Newman  holds  that  an  authoritative  ex- 
ternal revelation  which  overrides  authoritative  spiritual  and 
moral  truth  is  essentially  impossible  to  man :  a  proposition 
again,  which  I  dare  say  no  one  will  be  found  to  gainsay ;  I  am 
sure  no  Christian  will,  though  he  may  have  his  doubts  whether 
Mr.  Newman  or  this  critic  can  infallibly  tell  him  what  is  the 
sum  of  all  authoritative  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  and  may 
think  the  Bible  a  safer  guide.  But  I  apprehend  that  Mr. 
Newman  means  more  than  this  truism ;  even  that  all  essential 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  so  clearly  known  a  priori  to  every 
human  mind,  that,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  it,  it  is  com- 
petent to  sit  in  judgment  on  every  professed  revelation,  and 
hence  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  worthy  of  God  to 
reveal,  and  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not  obligatory  on  us  to  be- 
lieve. If  so,  the  old  difficulty  returns,  that  this  must  be  the 
prerogative  of  every  human  mind;  and,  as  those  minds  differ 
enormously  on  religious  subjects  —  the  question  comes  back, 
who  has  the  prerogative  of  deciding  what  is  moral  and  spi- 
ritual truth,  and  what  is  not  ?  or  has  everybody  such  a  prero- 
gative, and  the  decisions,  though  different,  truly  authoritative, 
and  God  alone  the  only  being  who  cannot  speak  authoritatively 
on  the  subjects  on  which,  it  seems,  His  creatures  so  endlessly 
differ  and  so  variously  pronounce  ? 

So  self-evident,  in  this  critic's  opinion,  is  Mr.  Newman's 
dictum  of  the  impossibility  of  an  external  revelation,  that  he 
thinks  I  should  have  had  a  more  "  plausible  case,"  if  I  had 
represented  it  as  a  truism  rather  than  a  paradox.  The  fact  is, 
it  may  be  one  or  the  other,  according  as  it  is  regarded.  As 
this  solitary  critic  represents  it,  it  is  a  very  trivial  truism  ;  as  it 
stands  in  connection  with  other  passages  in  Mr.  Newman's 
book,  it  is  an  absurd  and  pernicious  paradox.  This  critic  sup- 
poses Mr.  Newman's  dictum  to  mean  merely  that  presumed 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  (like  all  other  truth,  I  suppose)  must 
be  apprehended  from  within.  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  is  dis- 
'"  closed,  of  course,  till  apprehended;  and  nothing  can  be  ap- 
"  prehended  except  within.  So  that  if  the  author  of '  The 
"  Eclipse '  had  accused  his  opponent  of  uttering  a  truism  rather 
"  than  a  paradox,  he  would  have  had  a  more  plausible  case. 
"  As  regards  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  like  everything  else,  it 
"  can  be  recognised  only  within  the  mind,  and  so  recognised 
"  only  by  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties ;  just,  as  in  the  per- 
"  ception  of  outward  realities,  light  must  address  itself  to  the 
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"  eye,  and  sound  to  the  ear  alone."  *  In  this  sense,  of  course, 
the  solemn  dictum  does  drop  down  into  the  most  insignificant 
of  truisms.  If  a  man  says  that  he  can  see  the  light  only  as 
the  eye  is  adapted  to  receive  the  light,  he  utters  a  truism  j  but 
if  he  says  that  therefore  the  external  light  is  not  a  necessaiy 
condition  of  his  seeing  at  all,  he  utters  a  paradox.  This,  / 
believe,  is  precisely  the  paradox  Mr.  Newman  intended  to 
assert  in  reference  to  the  Bible,  though  it  is  the  wish  of  this 
critic  to  make  it  appear  a  trivial  truism.  If  Mr.  Newman  only 
meant  what  the  critic  supposes  by  the  impossibility  of  an  ex- 
ternal revelation,  such  revelation  is  still  possible  enough ;  for  it 
means  only  this,  that  if  God  speaks  to  us,  what  He  says  will  be 
addressed  to  our  faculties,  and  apprehended  by  them,  which  I 
dare  say  few  will  deny.  Whether  the  spiritual  truths  He 
thus  addresses  to  us  be  always  a  priori  discoverable,  and  per- 
ceived per  se  to  be  intrinsically  obligatory  on  our  belief  (as  I 
suppose  this  critic  would  affirm)  is  another  question ;  I  be- 
lieve not,  most  firmly.  But  they  will  all  of  them,  if  God  gives 
us  appropriate  evidence  of  having  spoken,  cany  with  them,  in 
the  judgment  of  every  rational  creature,  this  "  intrinsic  obliga- 
tion" to  believe  them, — that  God  has  spoken;  and  then,  as 
already  said,  the  divinely  "  dogmatical "  and  the  "  intrinsically 
obligatory  "  are  one. 

Yet  truism  though  it  be  that  Mr.  Newman  has  uttered,  our 
critic  magnifies  its  vast  importance  thus  :  —  "  The  neglect  of 
"  these  considerations,  the  apparent  fancy  that  the  ethical  and 
tl  religious  significance  of  a  proposition  is  physically  wrapped 
"  up  in  the  written  signs  or  audible  tones  which  are  its  me- 
u  dium,  and  that  it  is  conveyed  when  these  are  delivered, 
"  appears  tacitly  to  underlie  current  orthodox  conceptions. "f 
Hear  it,  ye  orthodox !  You  have  been  apt  to  suppose  the  "  re- 
ligious significance  of  a  proposition  is  physically  wrapped  up 
in  the  written  signs  or  audible  tones  which  are  its  medium  !  " 
Surely,  if  so,  you  must  be  stark  mad.  "It  is,"  says  he,  "  Mr. 
tl  Newman's  credit  to  have  vividly  recalled  to  men's  minds  the 
i(  truth  that  spiritual  things  must  be  spiritually  discerned,  and 
"  that  till  they  are  so,  they  are  no  more  spiritual  in  signiti- 
"  cance  than  the  sublime  strains  of  Milton  are  poetry  to  the 
"  dull,  or  the  undulations  of  the  air  sound  to  the  deaf."  }  Re- 
member, I  beseech  you,  your  obligations,  and  no  longer 
fancy  that  the  sublime  poetry  of  Milton  can  be  such  —  "  physi- 
cally wrapped  up  in  the  written  signs"  or  otherwise — to 
those  who  do  not  at  all  understand  it ! 

*  Pp.  205,  206,  .  t  P.  207.  J  Ibid, 
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7.  This  charitable  writer  is  not  content  with  charging  me 
with  wilfully  misrepresenting  Mr.  Newman's  opinions,  hut 
with  even  misrepresenting  my  own!  I  had  said  in  "The 
Defence  "  that  as  Mr.  Newman  still  asserts  that  "  no  external 
revelation  can  alter  our  a  priori  notions  of  the  Deity  or  dictate 
laws  of  virtue  ;  "  I  had  done  him  no  injustice  in  supposing  that 
he  meant  to  assert  for  man  a  spiritual  faculty  which  could 
anticipate,  and  supersede,  by  anticipating,  all  external  revela- 
tion. The  fallacy,  I  remarked,  consisted  in  confounding  no- 
tions with  capacities  for  arriving  at  them.  The  entire  passage 
(the  scope  of  which  the  critic  judiciously  refrains  from  giving) 
will  be  found  in  p.  78.  Had  he  given  the  whole,  the  reader 
would  have  seen  that  he  had  no  reason  to  charge  me  with  the 
inconsistency  which  he  urges  in  the  following  polite  terms :  — 
(t  The  fallacy,"  he  says,  "  consists  in  no  such  thing,  and,  ex- 
"  cept  as  perpetrated  by  himself,  is  a  figment  of  the  author's. 
({  He  here  confounds  what  the  veriest  tyro  in  logic  and  meta- 
"  physics  knows  to  be  distinct,  innate  ideas  and  a  priori  notions. 
tf  Locke  disproved  the  existence  of  the  one  ;  the  reality  of  the 
"  other  is  not  denied  except  by  a  small  section  of  thinkers,  to 
"  whom  the  writer  does  not  belong  —  sensationalists  and  posi- 
"  tivists,  the  disciples  of  Hume,  the  Mills,  and  Comte."  * 

On  this  I  content  myself  with  remarking :  First,  the  simple 
fact  is,  that  Mr.  Newman  does  not  use  the  word  notions  in  the 
cited  passage  at  all ;  it  is  a  mere  inadvertence  of  mine.  He 
uses  a  more  general  term,  and  which  still  better  justifies  the 
interpretation  I  put  on  him.  He  says  that  no  external  revela- 
tion can  alter  our  a  priori  view  of  the  Deity.  — Secondly,  the 
distinction  which  this  writer  parades  between  the  terms  "  in- 
nate ideas  "  and  <(  a  priori  notions,"  has  not  been  thus  precisely 
observed  by  metaphysical  writers.  Locke  refuted  both  of  them 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  both ;  and  Descartes  would 
equally  have  maintained  both  in  the  sense  in  which  he  used 
them.  But  that,  I  admit,  is  of  little  consequence. 

"Innate  capacities,"  "tendencies,"  " potentialities,"  " laws 
of  thought,"  I  do  not  deny;  far  enough  from  that,  as  I  have 
shown  in  this  very  passage  which  the  critic  does  not  cite  at 
length,  and  still  more  at  large  in  the  disquisition  on  a  book- 
revelation  in  "The  Eclipse,"  pp.  284—290,  where  I  have 
shown  that  any  such  admission  of  innate  laws  of  thought  is 
quite  compatible  with  an  external  revelation,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  said  of  any  such  innate  laws  of  thought  that  they 
at  all  dispense  with  its  necessity.  The  "  views  "  formed  of 

*  P.  207. 
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Deity  in  virtue  of  any  such  laws,  without  far  more  appro- 
priate instruments  for  eliciting  them  than  man  usually  pos- 
sesses, may  be,  and  generally  are,  so  abnormal  that  they  can  be 
altered  vastly  for  the  better  by  an  external  revelation.  But  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  said,  p.  78 
of  the  present  volume,  where  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  are 
plainly,  though  briefly  expressed. 

The  critic,  neglecting  to  give  the  whole  paragraph,  refers  to 
an  article  on  Descartes  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,'7  in  which 
it  is  presumed  "  a  priori  notions  "  are  defended,  and  with 
which  he  also  presumes  I  may  be  acquainted.  I  answer,  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  article  on  Descartes,  and  subscribe 
to  every  syllable  there  said  on  this  subject;  as  also  to  the 
fuller  statements  in  a  more  recent  article  on  Locke.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  one  article  or  the  other  at  all  inconsistent 
with  anything  said  either  in  "  The  Eclipse  "  or  "  The  Defence." 
I  quite  admit,  with  the  generality  of  men,  the  doctrine  of  "  in- 
nate capacities,"  but  not t( innate  notions;  "  "  innate  suscepti- 
bilities, but  not  "innate  sentiments."  The  article  on  Des- 
cartes expressly  laments  that  the  word  "ideas,"  was  ever  used 
in  the  controversy,  as  inevitably  suggesting  not  laws  of  thought, 
but  thoughts ;  not  capacities,  but  the  results  of  their  activity ; 
"  not  inevitable  conditions  of  the  formation  of  such  and  such 
notions,  but  the  very  notions  "  (p.  35).  Innate  capacities  or 
laws  of  thought  may  well  be  admitted ;  and  yet  as  we  see  too 
plainly  that  they  are  subject  to  almost  every  kind  and  degree 
of  eccentric  development,  according  to  the  instrument  by  which 
they  are  elicited,  so  this  allows  ample  scope  for  an  external 
revelation  :  as  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  part  of  "  The  Eclipse  " 
above  referred  to. 

Into  the  reasonings  (obscure  enough,  I  imagine,  most  readers 
will  consider  them)  by  which  the  writer  endeavours  to  show 
that  certain  parts  of  "  The  Eclipse  "  are  ill-conceived  or  incon- 
sequential, I  do  not  enter.  Each  man  is  fully  entitled  to  form 
an  opinion  for  himself.  Yet,  in  passing,  I  may  as  well  notice 
one  or  two  instances  of  nan  sequitur. 

I  said  in  "  The  Defence  "  that  Harrington  expressly  dis- 
claims Atheism.  («  Eclipse,"  pp.  163,  164.)  ^  The  critic  says 
this  is  inconsistent  with  the  enumeration  of  his  sceptical  diffi- 
culties in  p.  69.  Well,  in  some  degree,  I  confess  I  think  it  is 
so,  if  he  will  have  an  avowed  sceptic  always  equally  convinced 
of  points  he  would  in  ordinary  moods  concede.  Yet  I  think 
the  reader  will  agree  that  my  representation  of  the  character  is 
truer  to  nature  than  that.  I  think,  however,  that  the  prevail- 
ing tone  even  of  that  passage  indicates  doubts  rather  respecting 
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the  attributes  of  such  a  being  than  any  prevailing  doubts  about 
the  existence  of  some  such  being.  This  is  judiciously  concealed 
by  the  dots  with  which  my  critic  interlards  his  extract,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  omits  clauses. 

But,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  inconsistency  between  the 
statements  as  the  critic  pretends.  Harrington  closes  the 
enumeration  of  his  sceptical  difficulties  by  saying,  "These 
questions,  and  questions  like  these,  I  have  vainly  endeavoured 
to  solve."  A  man  may  have  impressions,  and  even  convictions, 
strong  enough  and  abiding  enough,  without  being  able  to  solve 
the  difficulties  they  involve.  The  meaning  plainly  is  that  our 
sceptic  had  vainly  sought  what  he  expressly  says  in  another 
place  he  demands,  and  what  a  sceptic  is  ever  vainly  demand- 
ing—  not  simply  impressions  or  convictions  —  but  demonstra- 
tions. However,  if  any  one  thinks  that  the  character  would 
have  been  better  sustained  by  perfect  freedom  from  all  such 
fluctuations,  I  am  content  he  should  think  so ;  I  think  other- 
wise. 

In  one  place  (p.  219)  the  critic  chooses  to  suppose  me  re- 
ferring to  a  book  I  never  read ;  of  course,  it  is  then  easy  to 
prove  that  citations  are  unfair !  He  says  it  is  hard  to  say 
without  citations  to  what  writers  I  always  refer.  I  dare  say  it 
is,  because  I  am  sometimes  not  referring  to  any  writers  at  all. 
Here  is  his  fancy,  as  usual,  at  work.  Except  when  I  expressly 
cite,  let  me  in  fairness  not  be  supposed  to  be  referring  to  any 
writers.  I  have  always  in  view,  however,  forms  of  opinion 
which  I  know  to  exist,  and  as  I  have  met  with  those  who  hold 
them,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  others  do.  It  was  for  their 
benefit,  whoever  they  may  be,  and  wheresoever,  that  the 
reasonings  of  "  The  Eclipse  "  are  often  constructed.  If  none 
hold  the  opinions,  none  are  touched. 

He  affirms  (p.  219)  that  the  reasoning  in  the  section  entitled 
u  A  Variable  Quantity,"  applies  well  enough  to  the  ordinary 
Unitarian,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  "  Christian  Spiritualists," 
against  whom,  as  a  class,  it  is  supposed  to  be  directed.  I  an- 
swer that  it  does  not  at  all  apply  to  the  ordinary  Unitarian ; 
whether  it  applies  to  any  of  my  critic's  Christian  Spiritualists  or 
not,  depends,  of  course,  on  whether  there  are  any  among  them 
that  answer  to  the  very  explicit  characteristics  of  those  varieties 
of  the  rationalist  folk  against  whom  the  reasoning  is  directed. 
That  there  are  such  persons  as  are  there  described  is  matter  of 
knowledge  to  me.  He  says  that  the  Christian  Spiritualists 
(be  they  who  they  may),  whom  he  supposes  assailed,  {( do  not 
allow  the  validity  of  miracles  as  evidence."  Very  well,  then 
the  reasoning  does  not  touch  such ;  I  rather  think  there  are  not 
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many  such  simpletons.  But  there  are  those  whom  it  does 
touch,  and  whom  I  have  described.  He  is  a  little  mistaken,  I 
think,  in  supposing  that  the  so-called  Christian  Spiritualists 
are  united  in  their  views.  The  polypus,  small  as  it  is,  has  been 
cut  into  fifty  polypuses.  But  whether  or  not  this  be  so,  his 
virulent  language  (p.  222)  on  this  supposed  attempt  to  con- 
found parties  so  particularly  described  with  some  unknown  ho- 
mogeneous party  whom  he  calls  his  "  Christian  Spiritualists," 
shows  that  if  he  be  one  of  them  it  is  very  possible  that  a 
"  Christian  Spiritualist "  may  altogether  forget  both  Christian 
charity  and  Christian  courtesy. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  de- 
fending myself  from  two  supposed  literary  errors,  of  which, 
among  faults  of  so  much  deeper  dye,  this  gentleman  accuses 
me.  He  blames  my  use  of  the  word  "  eliminate  "  in  the  sense 
of  "disentangle,"  calls  it  a  "blunder,"  and  says  that  the  word 
properly  means  to  "  annihilate."  I  am  oblige*d  to  him  for 
teaching  me  to  write  English,  but  in  the  present  instance  I 
must  inform  him  that  he  has  not  altogether  justified  his  claims 
to  exercise  any  such  office.  The  word  "  eliminate  "  does  not 
mean  to  "  annihilate,"  either  in  its  strictly  scientific  or  any 
other  meaning.  In  its  mathematical  sense  it  simply  means  to 
"  disengage  "  (transiently,  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be)  one  or 
more  elements  from  a  number  given  in  combination.  Thus, 
if  a  number  of  equations,  with  as  many  unknown  quantities, 
be  given,  we  may,  by  elimination,  set  aside  all  but  one,  which, 
being  found  in  one  resulting  equation,  may  be  known,  and  by 
successive  substitutions,  we  find  all  the  unknown  quantities  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  unknown  quantities  are  here  "dis- 
engaged," not  to  be  annihilated,  but  that  they  may  be  dis- 
covered. —  In  its  more  general  sense,  the  word  is  often  used  as 
I  have  used  it,  either  from  an  analogy  in  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  process  just  mentioned,  or  from  its  etymology,  in 
the  sense  of  "  disengaging  "  or  "  disentangling "  any  one  of 
several  elements  from  a  combination  of  them,  —  the  purpose 
being  gathered  from  the  context.  Whether  this  be  a  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  or  not,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  only 
by  usage,  —  the  sole  norma  loquendi.  That  the  word  is  so  used 
by  many  good  writers  cannot  be  denied.  —  But  as  to  my  critic's 
meaning  of  "  annihilate  ; "  when  Young  exclaims  :  — 

u  Assist  my  daring  song  .... 
Loose  me  from  earth's  enclosure  .... 
Eliminate  my  spirit," 

I  rather  think  he  does  not  mean  "annihilate  my  spirit."    The 
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meanings  in  Richardson,  after  giving  the  etymological  sense, 
"  to  put  beyond  the  threshold,"  are  "  to  put  out,"  "  to  set  free 
from,"  "pass  out  of  confinement;"  and  most  of  the  ordinary 
dictionaries  give  ll  disentangle  "  or  some  similar  word  for  one 
of  the  meanings. 

The  other  instance  above  referred  to  is  as  follows  :  —  Speak- 
ing of  the  effects  of  Harrington's  seclusion  in  an  atmosphere  of 
doubt,  the  author  of  u  The  Eclipse  "  says,  that  "to  live  as  he 
has  lived  of  late  is  to  breathe  little  but  azote."  I  suppose  the 
reader  would  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  I  was 
speaking  of  a  metaphysical  azote,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  said  figurative  gas  should  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
the  other  elements  of  thought  as  the  azote  of  the  atmosphere  to 
its  other  constituents.  Yet  my  charitable  censor  cannot  allow 
the  illustration  to  pass  without  saying  that  it  illustrates  nothing 
but  my  ignorance  of  the  science  o'f  chemistry !  That  T  am  very 
ignorant  of  that  now  enormous  science  is  most  certain  j  but 
he  need  not  have  supposed,  just  to  gratify  a  little  temper,  that 
an  educated  man  was  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  proportions  of 
the  gases  which  constitute  the  atmosphere,  or  the  more  dis- 
tinguishing properties  of  each !  Or  does  he  imagine  that  azote, 
because  it  cannot  sustain  life,  is  not  part  of  the  atmosphere  ? 
To  a  temper  transiently  irritated,  I  am  willing  to  attribute  this 
and  the  other  unamiable  asperities  which  distinguish  this 
article.  If  it  were  not  so,  I  should  say  that  the  two  preceding 
criticisms  were  worthy  only  of  a  mind  like  that  on  whose  di- 
mensions Robert  Hall  once  commented  so  oddly.  "Poor 
man  !  "  said  some  one,  "  his  whole  soul  would  go  into  a  nut- 
shell." "Yes,"  said  Robert  Hall,  "and  then  it  could  crawl 
out  at  a  maggot-hole." 

In  conclusion,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  hint  to  the  friends  of 
"  Free  Thought,"  that  if  they  really  wish  their  opinions  to 
stand  any  chance,  they  should  endeavour  to  conjoin  them  with 
a  little  more  forbearance  towards  those  who  differ,  and  a  little 
more  exercise  of  the  "  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil."  Ex- 
treme latitudinarianism  of  opinion  ill  comports  with  extreme 
impatience  of  contradiction ;  and  theoretical  views  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  human  nature  —  views,  in  fact,  quite  couleur  de  rose 
—  look  odd  beside  a  perpetual  disposition  to  ascribe  imaginary 
faults  and  impute  evil  motives  to  controversial  antagonists. 


THE  END. 
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&c.  Crown  8vo.  6*. 
Leisure  Eeadings.    Eeprinted  from  Knowledge.    By  Edward  Clodd,  Andrew 

Wilson,  &c.    Crown  Svo.  65. 
The  Stars  in  their  Seasons.    By  E.  A.  Proctor.    Imperial  Svo.  5s. 


CHEMISTRY   AND    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Buckton's  Health  in  the  House,  Lectures  on  Elementary  Physiology.    Cr.  Svo.  ii. 
Jago's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s. 
Kolbe's  Short  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.    3  vols.  Svo.    Part  I. 

Chemical  Physics,  16*.   Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  24*.   Part  III.  Organic 

Chemistry,  price  31*.  6d. 
Reynolds'fl  Experimental  Chemistry.    Fcp.  Svo.    Pt.  I.  1.?.  6d.    Pt.  II.  2*.  6<Z. 

Pt.  III.  35.  6d. 

Tilden'a  Practical  Chemistry.    Fcp.  Svo.  1*.  6d. 
Watte's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.    9  vols.  medium  Svo.  £15. 2*.  6d. 


THE    FINE    ARTS   AND    ILLUSTRATED    EDITIONS. 

Dresser's  Arts  and  Art  Manufactures  of  Japan.     Square  crown  Svo.  31*.  6d. 
Eastlake's  (Lady)  Five  Great  Painters.    2  vols.  crown  Svo.  16*. 
•  —         Notes  on  the  Brera  Gallery,  Milan.    Crown  Svo.  5*. 

—       Notes  on  the  Louvre  Gallery,  Paris.    Crown  Svo.  75.  6d. 
Hulme's  Art-Instruction  in  England.    Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 
Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.    6  vols.  square  crown  Svo. 
Legends  of  the  Madonna.    1  vol.  21*. 
_    __    _    Monastic  Orders.    1  vol.  21*. 
_    _    _    Saints  and  Martyrs.    2  vols.  31*.  6d. 
—    —    —    Saviour.    Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.    2  vols.  43*. 
Macaulay's  Lays  of;  Ancient  Eome,  illustrated  by  Scharf.    Fcp.  4to.  10*.  6& 
The  same,  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada,  illustrated  by  Weguelin.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d!. 
Macfarren's  Lectures  on  Harmony.    Svo.  12*. 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies.   With  161  Plates  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.    Super-royal  Svo.  Si*. 

—      Lalla  Eookh,  illustrated  by  Tenniel.    Square  crown  Svo.  10*.  6<f. 
New  Testament  (The)  illustrated  with  Woodcuts  after  Paintings  by  the  Early 

Masters.    4to.  21s.  cloth,  or  42*.  morocco. 

Perry  on  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture.    With  280  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood.    Square  crown  Svo.  31*.  6d, 
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THE    USEFUL   ARTS,    MANUFACTURES,   &c. 

Bonnie's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

—  Examples  of  Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines.    4to.  70*. 

—  Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine.    Fcp.  8vo.  9*. 

—  Recent  Improvements  in  the  Steam  Engine.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

—  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.    4to.  42 s. 
Cray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering.    8vo.  25*. 
Gulley's  Handbook  of  Practical  Telegraphy.    8vo.  16*. 

Eastlake's  Household  Taste  in  Furniture,  &c.    Square  crown  8vo.  14*. 
Pairbairn's  Useful  Information  for  Engineers.    3  vols.  crown  8vo.  31*.  6d. 

—  Mills  and  Millwork.    1  vol.  8vo.  25*. 
Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture.    8vo.  52*.  6d . 

Kerl's  Metallurgy,  adapted  by  Crookes  and  Ronrig.    3  vols.  8vo.  £4. 19*. 
London's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.    8vo.  21*. 

—  —  —  Gardening.    8vo.  21*. 
Mitchell's  Manual  of  Practical  Assaying.    8vo.  31*.  64. 
Northoott's  Lathes  and  Turning.    8vo.  18*. 

Payen's  Industrial  Chemistry    Edited  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.    8vo.  42*. 
Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery.    Fourth  Edition.    Square  crown  8vo.  21*. 
Bennett's  Treatise  on  the  Marine  Steam  Engine.    8vo.  21*. 
UK'S  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  &;  Mines.    4  vols.  medium  8vo.  £7.  7*. 
Ville  on  Artificial  Manures.    By  Crookes.    8vo.  21*. 

RELIGIOUS    AND    MORAL    WORKS. 

Abbey  &  Overton's  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.    2  vols.  8vo.  36*. 

Arnold's  (Rev.  Dr.  Thomas)  Sermons.    6  vols.  crown  8vo.  5*.  each. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Works.    With  Life  by  Bishop  Heber.    Edited  by 

the  Rev.  0.  P.  Eden.    10  vols.  8vo.  £5.  5*. 
Boultbee'a  Commentary  on  the  39  Articles.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 

—  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  Pre-Reformation  Period.    8vo.  15*. 
Bray's  Elements  of  Morality.    Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

Browne's  (Bishop)  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles.    8vo.  16*. 

Calvert's  Wife's  Manual.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 

Christ  our  Ideal.    8vo.  8*.  6d. 

Colenso's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Moabita  Stone.  8vo.  13*. 

Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 

Condor's  Handbook  of  the  Bible.    Post  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

Gonybeare  &  Howson'sLife  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul  :— 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  OB 

Steel,  Woodcute,  &c.    2  vols.  4to.  42*. 
Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts 

2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  21*. 
Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

1  vol.  crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

Creighton's  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Reformation.    2  vols.  8vo.  32*. 
Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.    2  vols.  8vo.  30*. 
Edersheim's  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.    2  vols.  8vo.  42*. 
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Bllicott's  (Bishop)  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.    8vp.    Q-alatians,  8s.  Gd. 

Bphesians,  8*.  6d.    Pastoral  Epistles,  10*.  6d.    Phiiippians,  Colosssians  and 

Philemon,  10*.  6d.    Thessalonians,  It.  6<J. 
BUioott's  Lectures  on  the  life  of  our  Lord.    8vo.  12*. 
Bwald's  Antiquities  of  Israel,  translated  by  Solly.    8vo.  12*.  6d. 

—  History  of  Israel,  translated  by  Carpenter  &  Smith.    6  vols.  8vo.  79*. 
Gospel  (The)  for  the  Nineteenth  Century.    4th  Edition.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 
Hopkins's  Christ  the  Consoler.    Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

Jukes's  New  Man  and  the  Eternal  Life.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 

—  Second  Death  and  the  Restitution  of  all  Things.  Crown  8vo.r3*.  Bd. 

—  Types  of  Genesis.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Bd. 

Kalisch's  Bible  Studies.   PART  I.  the  Prophecies  of  Balaam.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 
_       —       _  PART  n.  the  Book  of  Jonah.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 

—          Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a 

New   Translation.     Vol.  I.  Genesis,  8vo.  18*.  or  adapted  for  the  General 

Reader,  12*.    Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15*.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12*. 

Vol.  in.  Leviticus,   Part  I.  15*.  or  adapted  for  the   General  Reader,  8*. 

Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  15*.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8*. 
Keary's  Outlines  of  Primitive  Belief.    8vo.  18*. 
Lyra  Genuanica :  Hymns  translated  by  Miss  Wiukworth.    Fcp.  8vo.  5*. 
Manning's  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  6o5, 
Martineau's  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life.    Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

—  Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer.  Crown  8vo.  4*.  6d.   82mo.  1*.  6d. 

—  Sermons,  Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Things.    2  vols.  7*.  6d.  each. 
Mill's  Three  Essays  on  Religion.    8vo.  10*.  6<f. 

Monsell's  Spiritual  Songs  for  Sundays  and  Holidays.    Fcp.  8vo.  5*.    18mo.  S*. 
Mtiller's  (Max)  Origin  &  Growth  of  Religion.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

—  —     Science  of  Religion.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Newman's  Apologia  pro  Vit&  Sufi.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 

Se  well's  (Miss)  Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion.    Fcp.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

—  —     Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion.    82mo.  3*. 
Seymour's  Hebrew  Psalter.    Crown  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

Smith's  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.    Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 
Supernatural  Religion.    Complete  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo.  86*. 
Whately's  Lessons  on  the  Christian  Evidences.    18mo.  Bd. 
White's  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  with  Greek-English  Lexicon.    32mo.  5*. 

TRAVELS,   VOYAGES,  &c. 

Aldridge's  Ranch  Notes  in  Kansas,  Colorada,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
Baker's  Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

—  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Ball's  Alpine  Guide.  8  vols. post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Dlnstrations  :— I.  Western 

Alps,  6*.  6d.    H.  Central  Alps,  7*.  6d.    III.  Eastern  Alps,  10*.  M. 
Ball  on  Alpine  Travelling,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps,  1*. 
Brassey's  Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

—  Voyage  in  the  Yacht  '  Sunbeam.'  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d.    School  Edition, 
fcp.  8vo.  2*.    Popular  Edition,  4to.  6d. 

Cra-vviord's  Across  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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Freeman's  Impressions  of  the  United  States  of  America.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 
HessalTs  San  Remo  Climatically  considered.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
Miller's  Wintering  In  the  Riviera.    Post  8vo.  Illustrations.  7*.  6d. 
The  Alpine  Club  Map  of  Switzerland.    In  Four  Sheets.    42*, 
Three  in  Norway.    By  Two  of  Them.    Crown  8vo.  Illustrations,  6*. 

WORKS    OF    FICTION. 

Brabourne's  (lord)  Higgledy-Piggledy.    Crown  Svo.  3*.  Bd. 

—        Whispers  from  Fairy  Land.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 
Cabinet  Edition  of  Novels  and  Tales  by  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  K.G.    11  vols. 

crown  8vo.  price  8*.  each. 
Cabinet  Edition  of  Stories  and  Tales  by  Miss  Sewell.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra, 

gilt  edges,  price  3s.  6d.  each  :— 


Amy  Herbert.    Cleve  Hall. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
Experience  of  Life. 
Gertrude.    Ivors. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  PercivaL        Ursula. 


Dissolving  Views.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Andrew  Lang.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  14*. 
Novels  and  Tales  by  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.  Hughenden  Edition,  with  2 

Portraits  on  Steel  and  11  Vignettes  on  Wood.  11  vols.  crown  8vo.  £2.  2*. 
The  Modern  Novelist's  Library.  Each  Work  in  crown  8vo.  A  Single  Volume, 

complete  in  itself,  price  25.  boards,  or  2*.  6d.  cloth  :— 


By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  E.G. 
Lothair.    Coningsby. 
Sybil.    Tancred. 
Venetia.    Henrietta  Temple. 
Contarini  Fleming. 
Alroy,  Lsdon,  &c. 
The  Young  Duke,  &o. 
Vivian  Grey.    Endymion. 


ByBretHarte.  The  Queen's  Maries. 


In  the  Carquinez  Woods. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

In  Trust,  the  Story  of  a  Lady 
and  her  Lover. 

By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Barchester  Towers. 
The  Warden. 


By  Major  Whyte-Melville. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 
Kate  Coventry. 
The  Gladiators. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
Holmby  House. 
The  Interpreter. 


By  Various  Writers. 
The  Atelier  du  Lys. 
Atherstone  Priory. 
The  Burgomaster's  Family. 
Elsa  and  her  Vulture. 
Mademoiselle  Mori. 
The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys. 
Unawares. 


In  the  Olden  Time.  By  the  Author  ol '  Mademoiselle  Mori.'    Crown  8vo.  6j. 
Thicker  than  Water.    By  James  Payn.    Crown  Svo.  6*. 

POETRY  AND   THE    DRAMA. 

Bailey's  Festus,  a  Poem.    Crown  Svo.  12*.  6d, 

Bowdler'a  Family  Shakspeare.    Medium  Svo.  14*.    6  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  21i. 
Cayley's  Iliad  of  Homer  r  Homometrically  translated.    Svo.  12*.  6d. 
Conington's  .ffineid  of  Virgil,  translated  into  English  Verse.    Crown  Svo.  9*. 

—         Prose  Translation  of  Virgil's  Poems.    Crown  Svo.  9*. 
Goethe's  Faust,  translated  by  Birds.    Large  crown  Svo.  12*.  Gd. 

—  —     translated  by  Webb.    8vo.  12*.  6d. 

—  —     edited  by  Selss.    Crown  Svo.  5*. 
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Homer's  Iliad.  Greek  Text  with  Verse  Translation  by  W.  C.  Green.  Voll.crown 

8vo.  6s. 

Ingelow's  Poems.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12*. 
Macanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.    Illustrated  by 

Weguelin.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  gilt  edges. 

The  same,  Annotated  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  Is.  sewed,  Is.  6d.  cloth,  2*.  Bd.  cloth  extra. 
The  same,  Popular  Edition.  Illustrated  by  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to.  Gd.  swd.,  1*.  cloth. 
Pennell's  (Cholmondeley-)  'From  Grave  to  Gay.'  A  Volume  of  Selections. 

Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
Bouthey's  Poetical  Works.    Medium  8vo.  14*. 

RURAL  SPORTS,  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  MANAGEMENT,  &c. 

Dead  Shot  (The),  by  Marksman.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

Fitzwygram's  Horses  and  Stables.    8vo.  10*.  6d!. 

Francis's  Treatise  on  Fishing  in  all  its  Branches.    Post  8vo.  15*. 

Horses  and  Roads.    By  Free-Lance.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 

Howitt's  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places.    Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

JefEeries'  The  Red  Deer.    Crown  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

Miles's  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound.    Imperial  8vo.  12*.  6d, 

—  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing.    Post  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

—  Remarks  on  Horses'  Teeth.    Post  8vo.  1*.  6d. 

—  Stables  and  Stable-Fittings.    Imperial  8vo.  15*. 
Milner's  Conntry  Pleasures.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 
Kevile's  Horses  and  Riding.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 
Ronalds's  Fly-Fisher's  Entomology.    8vo.  14*. 

Steel's  Diseases  of  the  Ox,  a  Manual  of  Bovine  Pathology.    8vo.  15*. 
Stonehenge's  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease.    Square  crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

—         Greyhound.    Square  crown  8vo.  15*. 
Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisherman.    Post  8vo.  6*. 
Yonatt's  Work  on  the  Dog.    8vo.  6*. 

—  —     —    —  Horse.    8vo.  7*.  6d. 

WORKS    OF    UTILITY    AND    GENERAL    INFORMATION 

jlcton'a  Modern  Cookery  for  Private  Families.    Fcp.  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

Black's  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing.    8vo.  10*.  Bd. 

Bnckton's  Food  and  Home  Cookery.    Crown  8vo.  2*.  Qd. 

Bull  on  the  Maternal  Management  of  Children.    Fcp.  8vo.  1*.  6<2. 

Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Management  of  their  Health  daring  the  Period  of 

Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.    Fcp.  8vo.  1*.  6d. 
Burton's  My  Home  Farm.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

Campbell- Walker's  Correct  Card,  or  How  to  Play  at  Whist.    Fcp.  8vo.  2*;  6d 
Edwards'  Our  Seamarks.    Crown  8vo.  8*.  Qd. 
Johnson's  (W.  &  J.  H.)  Patentee's  Manual.    Fourth  Edition.    8vo.  10*.  Bd. 

—  The  Patents  Designs  &c.  Act,  1883.    Fcp.  8vo.  1*. 

Longman's  Chess  Openings.    Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  6d. 
Macleod's  Elements  of  'Banking.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  5*. 

—  Elements  of  Economics.    2  vols.  small  crown  8vo.    VOL.  I.  7«.  6d. 

—  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking.    2  vols.  8vo.    Vol.  1. 12*. 
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M'Culloch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation,    8vo.  63*. 
Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

—  Historical  Treasury.    Fcp.  8vo.  fc. 

—  Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

—  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge,  edited  by  Ayre.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

—  Treasury  of  Botany,  edited  by  Lindley  &  Moore.    Two  Parts,  12*. 

—  Treasury  of  Geography.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

—  Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Library  of  Reference.    Fcp.  Svo,  6*. 

—  Treasury  of  Natural  History.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

Pole's  Theory  of  the  Modern  Scientific  Game  of  Whist.    Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  6<J. 

Quain's  Dictionary  of  Medicine.    Medium  8vo.  31*.  6<f.  or  iu  2  vols.  34*. 

jueeve's  Cookery  aiid  Housekeeping.    Crown  8vo.  7*.  Qd. 

Scott's  Farm  Valuer.    Crown  8vo.  5*. 

Smith's  Handbook  for  Midwives.    Crown  8vo.  5*. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer,  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England.    Fcp.  8vo.  9*. 

Ville  on  Artificial  Manures,  by  Crookes.    8vo.  21*. 

Willich's  Popular  Tables,  by  Marriott.    Crown  8vo.  10*. 


MUSICAL   WORKS    BY   JOHN    HULLAH,    LL.D. 

Ilallah's  Method  of  Teaching  Singing.    Crown  Svo.  2*.  6<f, 

Exercises  and  Figures  in  the  same.    Crown  Svo.  1*.  sewed,  or  1*.  2<J.  limp  cloth  ; 

or  2  Parts,  6d,  each  sewed,  or  Sd.  each  limp  cloth. 
Large  Sheets,  containing  the  « Exercises  and  Figures  in  Hullah'a  Method,'   in 

Five  Parcels  of  Eight  Sheets  each,  price  6*.  each. 
Chromatic  Scale,  with  the  Inflected  Syllables,  on  Large  Sheet.    1*.  64. 
Card  of  Chromatic  Scale.    U. 
Grammar  of  Musical  Harmony.  Royal  Svo.  price  8*.  sewed  and  4*.  6d.  cloth  j  or 

in  2  Parts,  each  1*.  6d. 

Exercises  to  Grammar  of  Musical  Harmony.   1*. 
Grammar  of  Counterpoint.    Part  I.  super-royal  Svo.  2*.  6d. 
Wilhem's  Manual  of  Singing.    Parts  I.  &  II.  2*.  6d.  each  or  together,  5*. 
Exercises  and  Figures  contained  in  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Wilhem'a  Manual.   Books 

I.  &  U.  each  8d. 
Large  Sheets,  Nos.  1  to  8,  containing  the  Figures  in  Part  I.  of  Wilhem's  Manual, 

in  a  Parcel,  6*. 
Large  Sheets,  Nos.  9  to  40,  containing  the  Exercises  in  Part  I.  of  Wilhem's 

Manual,  in  Four  Parcels  of  Eight  Nos.  each,  per  Parcel,  6*. 
Large  Sheets,  Nos.  41  to  52,  containing  the  Figures  in  Part  II.  in  a  Parcel.  9*. 
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